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I. 


To  SCO  the  Biin  go  down  beyond  Uio  Sepulchre  and  rise 
over  the  mountain  of  the  ABcenaiony  to  bare  my  forehead 
to  the  cold  dews  of  Gethflemane,  and  lave  my  dim  eyes 
in  the  waters  of  Siloam,  to  sleep  in  the  company  of  the 
infinite  host  above  the  oaks  of  Mamre,  and  to  lie  in  the 
starlight  of  Bethlehem  and  catch,  however  faintly,  some 
notes  of  the  voic^  of  the  angels,  to  wash  off  the  dust  of 
life  in  the  Jordan,  to  cool  my  hot  lips  at  the  well  of  Sa- 
maria, to  hear  the  murmur  of  Gcnncsarcth,  giving  mo 
Uessed  sleep— was  not  all  this  wortli  dreaming  of— worth 
living  for — was  it  not  worth  dying  for  ? 

And  all  this  I  was  to  acoomplisli — not  in  some  dim 
future,  but  to-morrow — to-morrow  I 

Yea,  there  lay  Holy  I.4ind  and  thither  my  pilgrim  feet 
would  carry  me  ere  tliree  suns  had  risen  and  set. 

How  I  shrank  from  the  sea  lest  it  should  engulf  mo 
before  I  had  seen  Jerusalem — how  I  trembled  lest  tlio 
nerves  and  sinews  should  fail  me  and  the  delicate  thread 
of  life  break  before  I  could  kneel  at  the  Tomb!  How  I 
looked  earnest,  longing,  clinging  gases  at  my  wife,  lest 
some  dire  mishap  should  prevent  that  perfect  joy  of  our 
gUd  lives  and  forbid  our  standing  together  on  tlie  Mount 
of  Olives. 

We  were  on  the  slioro  of  tlio  Mediterranean,  two  roiica 
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eastward  of  the  walls  of  Alexandria,  on  the  mounds  of  the 
ancient  city.  The  sun  was  going  down  behind  the  old 
castle  on  the  point.  In  its  very  burning  glory,  and  after- 
ward in  the  deep  soft  flush  of  twilight,  I  saw  the  fiist- 
vanishing  vessel  in  which  the  companions  of  our  Egyptian 
winter  were  going  to  Italy. 

Tui-ning  to  the  east  I  looked  at  the  gray  horizon,  be- 
yond which  lay  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  momentary  feeling 
of  lonesomcness  at  parting  with  the  only  jHsraons  in  the 
East  to  whom  we  were  bound  by  ties  of  kindred,  and 
whose  good  companionship  had  been  half  the  delight  of 
those  months  on  the  Nile,  gave  place  (o  a  thrill  of  keen 
pleasure  at  the  thought  that  right  there  away  lay  Jeru- 
salem, and  in  four  days  more  we  should  be  within  the 
holy  gates. 

The  evening  came  down  with  all  the  soft  and  quiet 
beauty  of  Egypt,  and  the  sky  was  more  brilliant  with  stare 
than  ever  before.  Night  after  night  we  ^ad  thought  and 
smd  the  same  thing,  and  this,  which  was  to  be  our  last 
night  in  Egypt,  was  to  our  unwearied  eyes  most  beautiful 
of  all. 

The  first  chill  breath  from  the  sea  warned  us  homeward. 
Mounting  our  donkeys,  wo  woke  up.  the  donkey-boys  who 
lay  curled  up  in  the  corner  of  a  broken  tomb,  and  by  dint 
of  the  usual  amount  of  beating  and  shouting  we  succeeded 
in  getting  up  a  reasonable  speed  and  went  over  the  deso- 
late hills  to  the  gate  of  the  city. 

In  the  streets  of  Alexandria  all  was  busy  and  noisy.  As 
we  entered  at  the  open  Rosotta  gate  wo  met  the  usual 
crowd  of  soldiere  and  women,  a  wedding  procession  and 
a  ftineral  wailing.  A  party  of  half  drunken  Turks  nearly 
rode  over  us  in  their  carriage,  a  mishap  which  cost 
their  driver  a  swinging  blow  from  the  end  of  my  kbor- 
bash  as  he  dashed  by  me,  and  Mustapha  Bey,  followed  by 
his  retinue  of  servants,  paused  a  moment  as  he  met  us,  to 
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exohaoge  a  cheerful  good-eveningowhioh  proyed  to  be  a 
fiireweUf  for  we  did  not  see  him  again.  He  had4>een  mj 
friend  on  atindrj  occasions  in  Cairo  and  was  very  modi 
of  a  gentleman  in  his  ways.  Dashing  on  at  as  mach  speed 
as  a  donkey  gallop  can  bo  accused  of,  wo  came  to  the 
door  of  Cicsar  Tortilla^s  Hotel  d*  Europe,  the  pleasantest 
in  Iskapdorcych. 

Franks  and  Saracens,  Jews,  Turks,  and  Infidels  crowd- 
ed the  sidewalk,  and  talked  more  languages  than  was 
necessary  to  the  scattering  at  Babel.  Donkeys  and  don- 
key-boys, speaking  English  equally  weU,  asristed  to  in- 
crease the  confusion  while  they  settled  their  accounts 
with  their  late  employers.  Through  this  mass  we  pushed 
our  way  up  to  the  dining-room,  where  we  found  dinner 
on  the  table,  it  having  been  delayed  for  our  return,  as 
Miriam  was  the  only  lady  in  the  hotel. 

Tlicrc  was  to  be  an  arrival  from  Cairo  that  evening. 
That  is  to  say  the  viceroy's  orders  for  a  train  had  been 
published,  but  that  by  no  means  insured  its  running,  for 
it  was  a  yery  common  thing  to  have  a  train  withdrawn 
on  the  morning  that  it  was  announced  for,  and  many  pas* 
sengers  seriously  discommoded  thereby. 

We  had  not  advanced  far,  however,  in  the  business  of 
dinner,  always  a  lengthy  and  a  serious  business  after  a 
day  among  the  relics  of  an  old  city,  when  a  general  out- 
burst of  the  aforementioned  crowd  at  the  door  of  the 
hotel  aimounced  an  arrival,  and  n  few  minutes  late^  our 
friend  Moreright  entered. 

It  had  been  uncertain,  when  we  loft  him  in  Cairo, 
whether  he  would  join  us,  and  we  had  therefore  made 
no  arrangements  for  him,  but  ho  had  concluded  to  ac- 
company us  as  fiu*  as  Jerusalem,  and  our  party  was  there- 
fore complete. 

Our  company  for  the  Holy  Land,  and  as  far  to  the 
eastward  as  circumstances  would  permit,  consisted  only 
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of  my  friend  Whitely,  and  Miriam  and  myselC  Bat 
Moreright,  and  Mr.  De  Leon,  our  aocompliahed  and  ox- 
collent  consul-general  in  Kgypty  witli  Mr.  S of  Bal- 
timore, having  agreed  to  accompany  us  as  fiur  as  the 
Holy  City,  we  had  as  pleasant  a  party  for  the  start  as 
could  well  be  desired.  We  gathered  around  the  daret 
after  dinner,  and  discussed  the  plans  for  our  landing  at 
Jaffa  and  proceedings  thereafter.  For  although  Jaffa 
and  Alexandria  are  neighboring  ports,  it  is  impossible  in 
one  to  obtain  any  information  about  the  other.  I  had 
taken  Abd-el-Atti  with  me.  His  conduct  as  dragoman 
for  five  months  previous  had  been,  without  exception, 
good,  and  for  intelligence,  activity,  and  capability,  I  was 
very  certain  I  should  not  find  his  superior.  Were  it  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  Mohammedan  di*agoman,  who  was  a 
native  of  Syria,  I  should,  on  some  accounts,  have  pre- 
ferred one,  but  this  appeared  to  be  out  of  the  question. 
All  the  Syrian  dragomans  that  I  could  find  wore  Christ- 
ians. My  prince  of  cooks,  Hajji  Mohammed,  had  en- 
listed in  my  service  again,  having  been  well  pleased  with 
his  Egyptian  term,  and  Ferrajj,  largest,  and  blackest,  and 
best  of  Nubian  servants.  Ferrajj  Abd- Allah,  which  being 
interpreted,  meaneth  trusty  servant  of  God,  having  left 
mo  in  Cairo,  possessed  of  my  recommendation  as  a  most 
trusty  servant  of  men,  could  not  find  it  in  his  heait  to 
part  from  us  so  long  as  wo  were  in  Mohammedan  land, 
for  he  had  a  horror  of  only  one  thing,  to  wit,  becoming  a 
Christian.  Ferrajj  rejoined  us,  or  rather  never  left  us  but 
for  half  a  day,  and  was  always  at  Miriam's  back. 

In  Cairo  I  had  three  tents  made  under  Abd-el-Atti's 

* 

supervision.  They  were  extra  stout,  of  the  best  canvas 
I  could  procure,  and  lined  throughout  with  cotton  cloth. 
I  could  probably  have  purchased  tents  at  Jaffa  much 
cheaper,  but  I  could  not  find  such  as  these  any  where  in 
the  East,  and  I  was  desirous  of  securing  Miriam's  com- 
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Ibri  in  a  jonmey  which  was  likely  to  be  attended  with 
mach  czpoeore.  The  top  of  her  tent-polo  was  fitted  with 
a  (lagstafi*,  upon  which  we  literally  naOed  the  American 
flag,  the  small  one  which  we  had  used  on  the  Nile,  and 
abovo  it  stood  an  eagle  with  outspread  wings,  as  good 
an  imitation  of  tho  bird  of  Jove  and  America  as  a 
Caireno  could  get  up.  Our  bedsteads  were  iron,  tho 
bedding  entirely  new,  and  consequently  free  from  vermin 
of  every  description.  These,  with  various  cases  of  pro- 
visions, and  tho  canteens  containing  the  table  furniture, 
we  had  sent  from  Cairo,  and  they  were  already  on  board 
tho  steamer. 

We  were  therefore  ready  to  embark,  and  tu^  we  were 
to  sail  early  in  tho  morning  wo  had  determined  to  go  on 
board  that  night,  and  were  now  passing  our  lost  hours  in 
E^pt.  Tlie  rooms  were  filled  with  our  party  and  friends 
who  called  to  bid  us  good-by,  until  nino  o'clock,  when 
the  carriage  was  announced. 

Among  my  friends  in  Alexandria  with  whom  I  ))artcd 
last  and  most  reluctantly,  was  tho  vice-consul  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  Mr.  Petersen,  a  gentleman  whose  personal 
accomplisliments  would  have  won  our  regard  even  if  we 
had  not  been  so  highly  indebted  to  him  for  kindness  and 
attention  during  this  and  my  former  visit  at  Alexandria. 

Our  carriage-wheels  alone  broke  the  profound  stillness 
now  resting  on  tho  city  of  the  great  son  of  Pliilip. 
Down  one  street,  along  a  narrow  (laasage,  through  a 
moro  narrow  and  dark  way,  where  tho  houses  on  each 
side,  almost  meeting  over  our  heads,  hid  tho  stars  from 
view;  plunging  into  a  mud-hole  here,  crasliing  over  a 
pile  of  stone  there,  scraping  the  front  doors  with  the 
hubs  of  our  wheels,  and  threatening  constantly  to  tear 
them  o|)en  and  exhibit  the  liotcrogcneons  contents  of  the 
Alexandrian  slio|is,  wo  dashed  fiiriou»ly,  tho  horses  nt  a 
full  gallop,  toward  the  shore,  preceded  by  two  Nuliian 
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ninners  bearing  the  bUudng  meshallak  torches,  that 
glared  fariooaly  on  the  latticed  fronts  of  the  honaeSy  and 
awoke  the  slumbering  Egyptians  with  dreams  of  fire,  until 
torches  and  carriage  drew  up  suddenly  at  the  water-gate 
of  the  city.  After  the  usual  loud  barking,  yelping,  and 
yelling  of  twenty  or  thirty  dogs  was  over,  a  profound 
stillness  settled  on  the  scene. 

The  old  gateway  hung  gloomily  over  us.  Near  its  two 
posts,  leaning  on  the  long  handles  of  their  torches,  were 
the  two  Nubians,  black  as  the  night,  with  eyes  flashing 
like  stars.  The  smothered  blase  lit  the  scene  with  a  low, 
fitful  glare,  and  the  horses  threw  up  their  nostrils  and 
snorted  their  impatience,  while  we  dismounted  and  waited 
the  opening  of  the  gates. 

We  had  the  password  for  the  night;  and  a  small  door  at 
the  side  of  the  great  gate  was  at  length  opened  by  two 
sleepy  soldiers,  who  came  out  of  the  guard-house  so  slowly 
that  I  refused  them  the  bucksheesli  that  they  demanded, 
and  that  I  had  intended  giving. 

It  was  a  different  looking  landing-place  from  that 
whidi  we  had  been  accustomed  to  see  by  daylight.  All 
was  profoundly  still  and  calm.  There  was  not  a  voice  in 
the  air  or  on  the  sea;  no  utterance  of  man  or  God  to 
break  the  silence.  The  noisy  Arabs,  grdaning  camels, 
and  shouting  donkey-boys  that  infest  the  spot  at  other 
hours,  were  as  if  they  liad  been  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Pharaohs;  and  in  very  truth  there  was  no  stretch  of 
imagination  necessary  to  moke  that  the  city  of  the  an- 
cient days,  Alexandria  the  great,  and  yonder  Pharos,  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  There  was  a  strange  majesty  in 
the  appearance  of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea  that  night ;  and 
I  would  not  exchange  those,  my  last  impressions  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  for  any  that  I  can  think  possible.  • 

I  conmianded  perfect  silence,  for  the  Arabs  could  not 
long  keep  their  lips  shut,  and  for  a  moment  I  looked 
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back  at  the  walls  of  tho  city,  and  the  front  of  tho  onstonn- 
house,  which  the  moonlight  converted  into  a  Qreoian  tem- 
ple ;  and  my  vision  swept  back  through  all  the  changes 
of  two  thousand  years ;  with  memories  of  the  queen  of 
beauty,  and  luxury ;  of  the  great  first  of  the  Caesars ;  of  the 
preaching  of  John,  whoso  surname  was  Mark ;  of  tho  flames 
that  followed  the  invasion  of  Omar ;  of  a  thousand  scenes, 
down  to  the  departure  of  the  child  of  destiny,  one  only 
of  which  would  have  made  Alexandria  memorable  for- 
ever. The  full  moon  and  silent  stars  shone  as  calmly  and 
coldly  as  over  on  the  scene,  even  as  in  tho  centuries  of 
old ;  and  a  meteor,  a  swift  star,  tliat  seemed  to  have  been 
resting  on  the  senitli,  and  to  have  lost  its  throne  of  glory, 
wont  rushing  down  the  eastern  sky,  and  vanished  toward 
Jerusalem. 

I  smiled,  and  Miriam  nesUcd  close  to  me,  as  wo  sat 
down  in  the  boat  and  fixed  our  eyes  together  on  that 
star,  and  the  spot  where  it  disappeared;  and  I  believe 
that  for  a  moment  we  both  felt  the  warm  floods  pressing 
toward  our  eyelids  as  we  remembered  tho  lands  far  west, 
and  bethought  us  of  the  few  hours  that  we  re  between  us 
and  the  end  of  our  pilgrimage — the  city  of  our  Lord. 

Our  reveries  were  most  rudely  interrupted.  Our 
baggage  had  gone  on  board  In  tho  morning.  One  trunk 
alone  remained,  which  we  had  packed  to  go  on  to  Bey- 
rout,  and  there  await  our  arrival  aflcr  wo  should  have 
finislictl  our  Syrian  tour,  lljia  wo  had  with  us ;  and  it 
was  over  this  that  one  of  those  infernal  Arabian  sc|uabblcs 
arose.  No  description  will  convey  any  idea  of  an  Arab 
dispute.  Three  voices  sound  like  thirty  in  their  various 
gutturals  and  fiilsettos ;  and  in  this  case  there  were  five, 
shouting,  wrangling,  and  swearing  about  the  trunk. 

The  soldiers  at  the  gate  could  not  allow  it  to  jiass.  All 
packages  are  examined  on  exit  from  Kgypt,  iiiasmucli  as 
there  are  more  export  duties  than  import.    But  it  is  not 
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customary  to  submit  travelers'  baggage  to  examination ; 
nevertheless,  as  we  were  leaving  in  the  night,  the  soldiers 
considered  it  their  duty  to  detain  *the  baggage  until 
moraing,  that  the  chief  officer  of  the  customs  might 
himself  order  it  passed.  A  trifling  bucksheesh,  the  cus- 
tomary substitute  for  the  presence  of  the  chief  officer, 
would  not  answer  the  purpose  in  this  instance,  and  this 
was  the  pause  of  the  row,  for  it  was  a  row,  and  nothing 
else.  Two  of  the  soldiers  were  willing,  and  a  third,  a 
Nubian,  was  unwilling ;  and  it  appeared,  from  a  whisper 
that  one  of  the  two  gave  in  my  ear,  that  they  had  had  a 
quarrel  with  him,  and  he  was  not  friendly  to  them,  and 
was  unwilling  to  allow  them  to  receive  any  bucksheesh, 
even  to  the  extent  of  sacrificing  it  himself^  a  moral  valor 
perfectly  astounding  in  an  Oriental.  The  quarrel  grew 
furious,  and  the  voices  became  intolerable,  when — I  am 
not  certain  how  it  happened,  but  I  saw  Fcrrajj  suspiciously 
near  the  Nubian's  legs,  there  was  a  tremendous  splash  in 
the  sea,  just  under  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  a  sudden 
stillness  on  the  land,  while  the  trunk  was  tumbled  in,  and 
we  pushed  off  toward  the  steamer.  I  looked  back  long 
enough  to  see  the  fellow  climb  the  side  of  the  low  pier, 
and  to  hear  the  laughter  of  his  companions.  How  they 
settled  it  I  never  knew^  Tlie  sea  plaslied  around  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  and  under  the  blades  of  the  oars,  as 
we  pulled  out  into  the  harbor.  An  hour  later  wo  were 
safe  on  board  the  Italia^  and  sleeping  soundly. 

Tlie  afternoon  of  the  second  day  out  was  far  from 
pleasant.  A  wild  gale  of  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
northward,  and  it  began  to  be  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  we  should  be  able  to  effect  a  landing  at  Jaffa,  in 
which  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  on  to  Ilaifii,  and 
materially  disaiTange  all  our  plans.  The  sun  was  bright, 
however,  and  the  lee  side  of  the  deck  not  uncomfortable. 
We  had  found  it  i^ipossible  to  remain  below  in  the  small 
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cabin,  and,  having  spread  our  Persian  carpets,  we  sat 
down  or  lounged  on  the  deck,  and  read,  as  the  ship  roUedt 
enjoying  the  voyage  as  keenly  as  good  company  and^good 
books  coald  bo  expected  to  enable  us. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  one  or  two  of  the  party  left 
the  dinner  table  somewhat  abruptly,  but  this  was  ac- 
counted for  by  several  suppositious  reasons.  No  one  was 
precisely  sea^ck.  I  have  seldom  seen  any  one,  in  the 
cabin  of  any  vessel  in  which  I  have  traveled,  who  was 
sea-sick.  Curious  disordered  states  of  the  stomach,  dys- 
peptic symptoms,  disarrangements  of  the  bile  and  indi- 
gestion, have  been  frequent  complaints,  but  always  cured 
by  shore  air,  and  therefore  not  alarming,  though  so  vory 
common. 

As  the  evening  came  down,  a  low  mist  was  driving 
along  the  sea,  and  the  gale  increased  in  violence.  Tlio 
ship  tossed  and  strained  her  creaking  timbers,  and 
threw  herself  down  in  the  deep  hollow  of  the  waves,  and 
sometimes  the  white  spray  went  over  her  forctop,  and 
blue  water  came  rusliing  aft  to  the  quarter-deck  ladder, 
and  rolled  off  in  the  scuppers.  But  the  first  officer 
was  very  oertalu  that  there  was  enough  of  easterly  in  the 
wind  to  enable  us  to  make  a  harbor  at  Jaffa,  and  we  were 
patient  and  content. 

Ferrajj  was  ill  when  we  left  Cairo,  and  was  now  so  much 
worse  tliat  I  became  alarmed  about  him.  lie  was  always 
as  black  as  tlie  room  in  the  great  pyramid  without  can- 
dles, and  his  teeth  were  whiter  than  Kia  eye-balls ;  but 
now,  his  blackness  was  as  deep  as  the  same  room  in  a 
dark  night,  if  that  could  make  it,  or  he  could  be,  any 
blacker,  and  his  teeth  contrasted  with  his  face  in  a  man- 
ner that  was  actually  frightful.  I  am  not  writing  \ory 
feelingly  about  it  now,  but  I  was  very  nnxioiui  for  the 
|K>or  follow.  lie  was  wortli  his  weight  in  gold,  and  we 
luul  become  attachetl  to  him,  as  I  believe  he  had  to  us. 
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I  wrapped  liim  np  as  carofiilly  ns  the  circamstanocs  woukl 
permit,  and,  giving  him  snch  medicine  as  I  thought 
propar  for  his  case,  left  him  to  sleep.  Ten  minutes  after- 
ward liis  Imge  form  was  visible  as  he  crawled  aft  with  my 
boumoose,  or  Syrian  cloak,  which  I  had  left  near  him,  and 
which  he  knew  I  would  want  in  the  night  air  that  now 
came  down  damp  and  chilling.  I  sent  the  faithful  fellow 
back;  and,  throwing  myself  down  on  my  carpet,  under 
the  lee  of  the  cabin  hatchway,  by  the  side  of  Miriam,  M'ho 
was  transformed  into  a  bundle  of  shawls  and  cloaks,  with 
a  pmr  of  bright  eyes  peeping  out  of  it,  I  talked  a  little 
while,  and  then  I  dreamed — not  sleeping  dreams — far 
otherwise — broad  awake  dreams,  such  as  God  hath  in 
mercy  granted  poor  humanity  the  power  to  dream. 

In  long  gone  yeara  I  had  sometimes  thought  of  Holy 
Land.  In  my  home  in  the  up  country,  standing  by  my 
father's  knee,  I  had  heard  him  tell  of  the  hills  of  Jeru- 
salem. Lying  in  my  mother's  arms,  year  after  year,  I  had 
slept  peaceful  sleep  as  she  sang  the  songs  of  Christian 
story.  No  other  mudc  ever  lulled  my  young  soul  to 
slumber ;  and,  in  later  years,  no  sound  had  ever  half  the 
power  to  calm  the  storms  that  sometimes  swept  over  the 
wastes  of  my  life — ^no  other  songs  the  "  peace  be  still" 
effect  those  had  on  the  waves  of  sorrow. 

IIow  well  I  remembered  them  now  !  My  father's  head 
was  white  with  the  snows  of  three-score  ycara  and  ten, 
but  his  footstep  was  as  firm  as  mine.  But,  though  I — I 
— yes,  it  was  even  so— I  knew  it  not — I  was  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Canaan,  my  footsteps  were  entering  Holy  Land 
on  earth,  and  his,  far  away  from  me,  were  on  the  borders 
of -the  Promised  Land  !  I  was  close  to  the  Jerusalem  of 
the  cross,  he  already  close  to  the  Jerusalem  of  the  crown 
— I  was  going  to  lave  my  weary  limbs  in  the  Jordan,  he 
was  to  lie  down  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  life — I  was 
to  go  wearily  to  Gethsemane  and  the  place  of  death  and 
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the  Repulchrc,  he  was  pasmng  swiflly  to  tlio  presence  of 
the  Uiscn  Lord. 

How  well  I  remembered  them !  Mj  mother's  hand 
tnnglit  mj  footsteps  their  (irst  essays  on  the  sad  earth; 
and  lo !  here,  what  far  pilgrimage  they  had  accomplished ! 
Ootl  grant  me  safo  return,  to  tell  her  of  the  hills  that 
are  round  about  Jerusalem,  even  as  the  Ix>rd  is  round 
about  such  as  she ! 

The  moon  rose  up  above  the  mists  and  slione  across  the 
stormy  sea.  I  looked  at  Miriam ;  her  eyes  had  dosed ; 
she  was  sleeping  quietly  and  peacefully.  Such  already 
was  the  experience  of  travel,  that  she,  delicately  nourished 
at  home,  and  accustomed  to  shrink  from  the  least  ex- 
posure, whom  I  always  wrapped  in  cloaks  of  a  summer 
evening  when  she  rode  out,  and  whose  feet  scarce  ever 
touched  the  damp  earth  of  America,  could  already  lie  on 
the  deck  of  a  ship  in  a  storm,  with  the  spray  flying  over 
her,  and  sleep  profoundly. 

It  was  no  sad  thought  that  marked  my  countenance  as 
I  looked  at  her.  To  have  accomplished  the  pilgrimage  to 
Holy  Land  was  the  realisation  of  a  hope  long  cherished 
almost  despairingly;  but  now  that  it  was  ac<A>mplished,  her 
presence  was  the  crowning  joy.  I  had  a  pride  and  a 
pleasure  that  I  can  not  well  make  my  reader  a  partaker 
ot,  in  liaving  successfully  reached  this  point  in  our  jour 
ney,  which  so  many  had  prophesied  we  sliould  never 
complete.  Nor  was  tliis  pride  and  pleasure  all.  lie  who 
has  known  in  youth  the  delight  of  a  beautiful  scene,  en- 
hanced by  tlie  presence  of  one  well  beloved,  or  who  in 
hiter  years  has  found  his  own  keenest  happiness  in  enjoy- 
ing the  happiness  of  those  for  whom  he  would  think  the 
sacrifice  of  his  entire  life  a  very  small  gift,  will  under- 
stand what  I  mean  when  I  speak  of  the  liappiness  with 
which  I  saw  my  fragile  little  wife  sleeping  calmly  in  her 
bundle  of  shawls,  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  when  the 
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lookout  in  the  foretop  ahonted  that  tbriUing  word,  in 
whatever  language  of  earth  it  is  uttered,  but  which  woa 
tenfold  more  thrilling  now  that  tlio  bIioi-o  before  iis  was 
the  IIol/  Laud.  . 
"  Up,  Miriam  I  awake ! — it  is  tlio  Land  1" 
Sho  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  we  staggered  np  to  the 
weather  side,  and  then  up  to  the  lee  ml,  as  the  sliip  went 
down  in  the  sea,  but  for  a  little  while  saw  nothing.  And 
then  the  mint  went  up,  up  into  tliu  sky,  and  Uio  cicnr 
moon  was  in  the  bright  blue  on  tlio  hills  of  Ephraim,  and 
we  saw  the  desire  of  our  eyes,  the  Land  of  Promise. 


2. 

Wx  oonld  not  obtain  pratique  at  nighti  and  were  com- 
pelled to  wait  on  board  the  steamer  until  morning. 

The  appearance  of  Jafia  from  the  lea  ia  picturesque ; 
but  there  is  nothing  about  it  sufficiently  striking  to  im- 
press the  memory.  The  plain  of  Sharon,  which  here  runs 
along  the  coast,  is  not  broken  by  any  high  hills,  though 
the  ground  is  more  uneven  near  the  sea  than  a  few  miles 
inland,  where  it  spreads  out  into  a  broad  prairic-liko 
champagne.  Jaffa  itself  is  situated  on  a  bluff  which  is 
somewhat  higher  than  the  land  around  it,  and  which, 
therefore,  makes  the  city  a  conmiauding  jioint  in  the 
landscape.  The  sea  washes  the  walls  of  the  city.  There 
is  no  harbor  whatever.  A  reef  of  rocks,  mostly  out  of 
water,  runs  parallel  with  the  shore,  a  few  hundred  feet 
from  it ;  but  there  is  no  anchorage  inside  for  large  ves- 
sels, and,  indeed,  no  channel  by  which  they  could  enter. 
A  breakwater  might  be  constructed,  however,  without  as 
much  expense  as  we  have  often  seen  given  to  less  import- 
ant places ;  and  perhaps  the  day  may  come  when  Jerusa- 
lem win  have  a  port  with  a  safe  harbor,  though  when  that 
day  does  come  I  incline  to  think  Haifa  will  be  selected  in 
preference  to  JaffiiL 

There  is,  not  fiir  from  Jafia,  a  dark  lake,  separated 

from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  bar;  which  it  is  the  o|nnion  of 
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competent  jodges  could  be  removed  at  a  small  ezpenaOi 
openmg  a  cbamiel  for  yesBelfl  to  a  safe  and  land-locked 
anchorage  Vat  the  moontiuns  between  the  port  and 
the  Holy  City  offer  a  great  obetado  to  commnnication. 
Should  the  time  ever  come  when  a  raflway  will  connect 
Jenuialem  with  the  sea,  it  is  apparently  more  practicable 
to  direct  it  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  outlet  of 
the  river  Kishon,  than  down  a  grade  of  thirteen  hundred 
feet  to  the  ancient  Joppa. 

The  shore  boats  were  crowded  alongside  of  the  ship 
when  we  came  on  deck  in  the  morning,  and  Abd-el-Atti 
had  already  commenced  the  disembarking  of  the  bag- 
gage. We  entered  another  boat,  in  which  the  American 
agent  at  Joppa,  Mr.  Murad,  had  come  o£^  and  in  a  few 
moments  dashed  off  through  a  narrow  channel  in  the 
reef,  and  up  to  the  dirty  wooden  ladder,  at  the  top  of 
which  were  crowded  the  representatives  of  every  nation 
on  earth,  and  several  others,  as  one  might  well  be  excused 
for  imagining. 

The  din  of  voices  was,  as  usual,  intolerable ;  and  it  was 
for  a  moment  quite  doubtful  whether  we  should  be  able 
to  effect  a  landing.  But  Fcrrajj  came  up  at  the  instant  in 
lib  boat  with  the  baggage,  and  swinging  a  huge  bag  in  his 
brawny  arms,  sent  it  flying  up  on  the  landing-stage  into 
the  very  &ces  of  the  crowd.  It  floored  three,  and  swept 
an  open  space,  into  which  Whitely  sprang,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  party.  We  now  worked  our  way  through 
the  crowd,  having  yielded  to  the  absolute  certiunty  of 
the  effects  of  that  contact  with  oriental  vagabonds,  and 
emerged  at  last  in  the  open  street,  under  the  wall  of  the 
city,  whicll  skirts  the  shore.  Passing  along  this  street, 
and  turning  into  one  more  narrow  and  dirty,  we  as- 
cended sundry  flights  of  steps  to  a  house  over  which  the 
American  flag  was  floating,  and  which  we  knew  thereby 
must  be  the  residence  of  the  consular  agent. 
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AooepUng  Mr.  Murad's  hospitality  for  the  moment^ 
while  I  returned  to  aee  that  the  baggage  was  safely 
landed,  J  left  Miriam  in  charge  of  Mrs.  M.,  an  exceed- 
ingly beauUAil  Armenian  lady,  and  Whitely  and  myself 
went  down  tlie  stairways,  and  lost  ourselves,  of  course,  in 
the  labyrinthine  alleys,  oallod  streets  in  eastern  cities. 
Without  knowing  it  then,  I  inquired  at  the  house  of  Si- 
mon the  Tanner  of  ancient  reputation,  which  was  ray  way 
to  the  Austrian  steamer-office ;  but  ray  Arabic  was  unin- 
telligtble  to  the  black-eyed  litUe  girl  that  sat  in  the  mud 
near  the  door ;  so  we  pushed  on  till  wo  could  hear  the 
terrible  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  landing,  and  then  dL 
rected  our  course  accordingly. 

Wo  were  just  in  time.  Seven  men,  from  as  many  diC 
ierent  rum-sliopis  had  as  many  separate  packages  on  their 
backs,  and  in  a  moment  more  we  should  have  been  losers 
of  six  sevenths  of  them.  For  disregard  of  personal  rights 
commend  me  to  the  porters  of  a  Mediterranean  seaport. 
The  plunder  was  going  on  at  a  furious  rate.  They  ap- 
peared to  imagine  that  all  that  pile  had  been  landed  from 
the  steamer  as  a  public  benefit,  free  to  all  comers  to  select 
what  they  wanted. 

Abd-el-Atti  had  gone  on  board  to  look  up  the  camp 
kitchen  equipage,  and  left  the  goods  in  charge  of  the 
cook,  who  was  a  capital  hand  at  a  pasty,  but  a  very 
poor  watchman  among  a  horde  of  his  own  kind  and  kin. 
Forrajj  arrived  on  tlie  spot  just  as  we  did,  and  while  ho 
boxed  the  cars  of  a  tall  Arab  who  had  my  portmanteau 
on  his  shoulders,  Whitely  upset  a  Nubian  loaded  with 
baskets,  and  I  made  my  koorbash  whistle  around  the 
bare  legs  of  a  half  breed  Italian  and  Greek,  who  danced 
furiously  as  he  dropped  two  carpet  bags  that  he  was 
quite  unable  to  explain  his  intentions  in  regard  to.  I 
don^t  thmk  the  Jafla  porters  were  accustomed  to  that 
sort  of  thing.    They  were,  for  once,  most  thoroughly 
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poUiOi  and  when  I  nid  Yaniah,  they  Taniahed,  leaving  na 
with  Hiyji  Mdiammed  and  Femyj  maatera  of  the  field, 
and  of  our  own  Inggage. 

We  then  ordered  the  tenta  to  be  immediaiely  pitohed 
ontaide  of  the  city  waDai  on  a  green  qpoi  near  the  quar- 
antine atation,  OTerlookhig  the  aea,  and  the  luggage  to 
be  oonToyed  to  them  aa  rapidly  aa  might  be.  Thia  oom- 
pieted,  we  had  nothing  to  do  for  an  boor  or  two  but  to 
examine  the  city  of  Jaffiu  Retoming  to  Mr.  Murad^ 
hooae  for  Miriam,  we  walked  out  and  throogh  the  paaa> 
agea,  wlubh  aurpaaaed  in  filth  the  worai  parta  o£  New 
York,  and  which  aeemed  redolent  ci  plague,  until  our 
little  guide  informed  ua  that  we  wwe  at  the  houae  oi 
Smon  the  Tumor,  and  I  recognised  the  aame  child  altting 
in  the  aame  mudbole  that  I  had  aeen  an  hour  bdbre 
near  the  entranoe. 

The  interior  of  the  houae  ia  now  tranafoimed  into  a 
aort  of  Mohammedan  praying  place,  haTkig  eTuminwl 
which,  we  went  up  to  the  roof  where  Peter  dreamed 
of  thinga  clean  and  undean. 

I  do  not  know  how  old  the  tradition  concerning  the 
house  ia,  but  the  house  itsdf  ia  not  Tcry  ancient,  and  the 
looafity  iatoofiur  upthe  hiO  to  meet  the  req[uiremenla  of 
the  Scripture  narratiTe.  Sbnon  the  Turner,  reaUed  by 
the  seMMe.  Thia  is  by  the  aeMide,  but  derated  fiur 
aboTO  it,  and  not  in  a  looafity  where  he  would  bare 
apt  to  carry  on  his  trade,  tlMM^h  it  is  by  no 
tain  thsa  be  Hred  where  his  work  was  done. 

It  ia  auintereatii^  fi^t,  bowcTcr,  that  in  the 
I  wns  wattang  along  the  ecu  beach,  lookiiy  for  ihrls,  ami 
alt  abouet  n  fourth  of  a  mie  fitMu  the  cky,  to  the 
ward,  I  fouml  two  tannftiw  dnradly  on  the 
obaerred  thsa  the  rocks  in  fiont  of  them  were  cofeied 
wiih  the  water  a  fow  inches  deqp,  ami  that  they  aonked 
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■ome  prooeM  in  the  water  whioh  I  did  not  stop  to  nn- 
dentand.  Arguing  firom  the  general  fiust  that  the  mod 
em  outtoms  are  like  the  ancient,  in  all  matters  of  art,  in 
the  East»  and  that  it  was  probable  that  tanneries  in  Jafia 
were  condacted  two  thousand  years  ago  very  ranch  as 
now,  I  thbk  it  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
house  of  Simon  tho  Tanner  was  ntuated  at  some  such 
spot  as  this,  and  literally  by  the  sespside. 

We  sat  for  a  long  time  on  the  house-top,  for  it  was,  at 
least,  much  such  a  place  as  this  on  which  Peter  slept,  and 
we  could  look  out  on  tho  sea  and  over  the  plain  to  the 
south-east,  but  as  noon  approached  we  walked  out 
through  the  streets  to  the  gateway  of  the  city  open- 
ing inland,  and,  passing  through  a  crowd  of  people  oc- 
cupied in  buying  and  selling  the  magnificent  orange  of 
Jafia,  which  are  unequaled  in  the  world  elsewhere,  we 
walked  along  the  outside  of  the  old  gray  south  wall  of 
tho  city  to  tho  green  plot,  back  of  the  quarantine  station, 
and  took  ibrmal  possession  of  our  tents,  which  were  now 
to  be  our  houses  aod  palaces  for  some  months. 

The  American  flag  was  floating  gayly  over  Miriam^s 
tent.  It  was  the  first  time,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that 
it  had  ever  been  seen  in  Syria,  except  guarded  by  oflScers 
of  the  American  government,  and  I  had  been  assured 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  attempt  to  use  it  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  I  determmed  to  trust  its  safety  to 
revolvers,  in  the  hands  of  two  American  travelers,  sup- 
ported by  a  lialf  dozen  Arabs  who  would  have  died  for 
OS,  and  Miriam  volunteered,  wiUi  hor  repeater,  to  help  in 
case  of  need.  It  was  never  taken  down  from  that  day 
tin  we  left  Syria,  at  Beyrout,  in  the  late  spring,  except 
once  when  the  snows  of  Mount  Lebanon  weighed  it 
down  aod  broke  the  stafi^  and  it  was  never  insulted  by 
look  or  word  so  &r  as  my  knowledge  extended.  On  tlie 
contrary,  it  was  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  by  Turk- 
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ish  officers  in  all  parts  of  the  Orient,  and  it  was  a  source 
of  pride  to  ns  to  find  the  flag  known  in  places  where  we 
had  no  idea  that  the  American  name  had  penetrated. 

The  tents  were  already  the  centre  of  a  large  crowd  of 
curioos  natives,  but  a  word  firom  Ferrajj  scattered  them, 
and  we  had  quiet  to  examine  our  prospects. 

The  tents  proved  excellent.  Miriam  and  I  occupied 
one,  and  Moreright  and  Whitely  the  other.  There  was 
ample  room  for  four  in  each,  and  we  should,  perhaps, 
have  been  as  comfoitable  had  they  been  smaller,  for  air 
was  plenty.  We  had  iron  bedsteads  and  excellent  bed- 
ding, while  the  mats  which  Abdul  Rahman  had  given  us 
in  Nubia,  spread  on  the  ground,  with  the  Persian  carpets 
over  them,  made  a  floor  soft  enough  for  a  queen's  foot- 
step. 

Ilajji  Mohammed  had  his  fire  kindled  and  dinner  un- 
der way.  His  kitchen  was  a  long,  shallow  box  of  sheet 
iron,  standing  on  six  legs  that  folded  up,  and  haying  a 
perforated  grate-like  bottom.  In  this  he  kindled  a  char- 
coal fire,  and  on  this  simple  aflair  he  cooked  us  royal 
dinners.  I  have*eaten  worse  dinners  in  first-rate  hotels  at 
home,  than  he  gave  us  from  that  four  feet  by  one  range 
standing  in  the  open  air.  Abd-el-Atti  was  possessed  of 
a  grand  canteen,  containing  a  full  outfit  of  table-fiimi- 
ture,  from  the  soup  tureen  to  the  wine  glasses.  This  was 
a  present  to  him  from  some  former  traveler,  and  was  in- 
valuable for  his  purposes  as  a  dragoman.  There  was,  in 
fact,  nothing  wanting  to  our  equipment  which  could  be 
imagined,  even  to  gimlets,  which  being  bored  into  the 
tent-polos,  made  pegs  or  hooks  whereon  to  hang  one's 
dress  at  night.  So  we  threw  ourselves  down  in  our 
tents,  with  the  door  curtains  lifted  toward  the  sea,  and 
ley  looking  out  on  the  blue  Mediterranean,  westward 
and  homeward,  while  the  fire  burned  and  the  servants 
were    busy  preparing  the  dinner,  and  the  crowd  of 
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Sjruuis  flood  at  a  diatance  eying  ua  aa  if  they  had  nevar 
aeen  white  men  before,  and  at  length  the  aon  went  to- 
ward the  weat. 

We  walked  out  a  little  way  to  call  on  Mr.  and  Mra. 
Saondera,  Americana,  who  are  reaident  miaaionariea  here, 
mider  thetpatronago  of  an  independent  asaociation  in 
America.  They  are  Soventh-day  Vaptiata.  I  can  not  hero 
omit  expreasing  our  admiration  for  Mr.  and  Mra.  Saun- 
dera  peraonally,  in  which  I  am  very  certain  that  every 
American  who  viaita  Jafia  will  cordially  agree  with  me. 
Their  devoted  attention  to  na,  although  entire  atrangera, 
the  kind-hearted  and  eameat  character  of  Mra.  Saondera, 
Iter  true  American  and  New  England  welcome  to  Mir- 
iam, and  her  sincere  and  aimplo  piety  endeared  her  to 
oa  ao  that  we  shall  not  forget  them  while  we  remember 
the  Holy  Land. 

Their  residence  is  out  of  the  city,  in  an  orange  gn^ove, 
which  it  ia  riaking  nothing  to  aay  has  not  its  equal  on  the 
earth.  No  Sicilian  or  Cuban  orange  grove  can  comparo 
with  it  in  luxuriance  or  in  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 
The  Jaffa  orangea  are  celebrated  throughout  the  Levant, 
where  they  fill  the  entire  market  when  in  seaaon,  to  the 
excloaion  of  all  others,  except  the  Maltese  Mandarin  or 
Yuaef  Bfiendi  orange,  which,  though  amoll,  is  a  great 
fiivorite  for  its  peculiar  flavor  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  rind  comes  off.  When  we  returned  to  the  tents  din- 
ner waa  ready ;  and,  while  aeatcd  at  it,  a  boakct  of  or- 
ange waa  sent  to  us  from  the  Greek  merchant  who  waa 
the  owner  of  the  grove  we  had  visited,  and  with  it  an  in- 
vitation to  viait  his  house  that  evening  on  occaaion  of  the 
feaat  of  the  betrothal  of  hia  daughter.  We  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  then  atroUed  along  the  aea-ahore,  gather- 
ing ahella  and  listening  to  the  fiuniliar  murmurof  the  wavea. 

**  It  «breaka  on  the  point  at  home,  my  wife  1  It  ia  the 
aame  anrf  that  rolla  by  Watch-hill  and  Napatree,  and 
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mormara  on  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  garden,  and  it 
speaka  the  same  huiguage  all  the  world  over." 

Miriam  stood  lookhig  mto  the  west  whore  the  snn  had 
gone  down,  and  her  large  gray  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  as 
the  old,  old  sound  of  the  waves  that  had  lulled  her  to 
sleep  from  childhood  in  her  home,  came  np%>  the  tents 
on  the  hill. 

Joppa  b  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  ii.  16,  where  Hiram  of 
Tyre  proposes  to  Solomon  to  furnish  him  wood  out  of 
Lebanon  for  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  bring  it  in 
floats  to  Joppa ;  and  again,  in  Ezra  iiL  7,  where  the  same 
process  is  spoken  of,  the' bringing  **  cedar-trees  from  Le- 
banon to  the  sea  of  Joppa." 

This  Joppa  is,  without  doubt,  the  Japho  of  Joshua  xix. 
46,  Over  agiunst  which  were  the  borders  of  Dan.  It  was 
a  city  of  variable  governments,  being  sometimes  in  the 
possesion  of  the  Philistines,  and  at  others  of  the  tribes  of 
IsraeL 

Jonah  took  ship  at  Joppa  (Jonah  L  8)  for  hb  perilous 
adventures  on  and  under  water,  and  it  is  not  again  heard 
of,  until,  in  the  history  of  Tabitha  (Acts  ix.  36),  and  of 
Peter's  residence  at  the  house  of  Simon  the  Tanner. 

We  dressed  for  the  evening  with  as  much  care  as  our 
limited  wardrobes  would  permit.  I  can  not  say  that  we 
should  have  been  admitted  in  New  York  to  a  wedding 
party  in  such  dress.    On  the  contrary,  I  am  afraid  my 

worthy  friend  B himself  would  have  shouted  for  a 

police-oflScer,  and  sent  both  Whitely  and  myself  to  the 
Tombs,  if  wo  had  ventured  into  his  house  in  such  guise. 
Some  pleasant  evening  I  propose  to  try  him.  Slippers 
instead  of  boots,  silk  shawls  in  place  of  vests,  long  black 
beards,  brown  &ces  and  tarbouches,  made  us  somewhat 
such  men  as  you  would  not  like  to  meet  of  a  dark  even- 
ing in  the  avenue  well  up  town,  or  even  on  the  &kst  side 
of  Broadway  near  Stewart's. 
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The  gorernor  had  poHtely  ordered  the  gates  of  the 
town  to  be  opened  for  ns ;  and,  on  oar  presenting  onr- 
selves  before  its  andent  and  gloomy  portals,  the  pass- 
word was  exchanged,  and  the  dark  archway  beoune 
Tirible  as  the  hnge  old  yalves,  looking  as  if  they  were  of 
the  days  of  Richard  the  Mighty,  Swung  back  on  their 
creaking  hbges,  and  we  passed  in  between  the  files  of 
thegnard. 

We  were  separated  at  the  doorway  of  the  hoose.  The 
ladies  went  to  the  hareem,  while  we  were  conducted  to 
the  genUomcn's  apartments,  where  wc  found  an  imposing 
array  of  old  Qrocks  and  Mohammedans,  the  Tonorablo 
men  of  JaflTa,  who  had  outsat  the  guests  of  the  day,  and 
were  waiting  to  receive  the  foreigners. 

The  feast  was  one  which  lasted  three  days,  and  we  had 
made  an  error  in  oonung  so  late  in  the  evening.  Had  we 
been  earlier  in  the  day  we  should  have  seen  a  greater 
crowd ;  the  ladies  in  the  hareem  informed  Miriam  that 
they  had  two  hundred  narghilehs  in  use  at  one  time 
by  the  ladies.  But  on  other  accounts,  as  will  appear 
hereafter,  it  was  very  fortunate  that  we  came  in  so  late. 

The  diief  room  of  the  suite  into  which  we  were  shown 
was  a  long  chamber  with  raised  diwans  running  all  around 
it,  broken  only  by  the  doors.  The  centre  was  vacant, 
except  as  occupied  by  the  little  pans  which  held  the 
chibouk  howls  and  caught  the  ashes,  or  by  the  fragrant 
narghilehs,  whose  bubbling  murmur  was  often  the  only 
soond  that  interrupted  the  silence  of  the  room. 

Wine,  the  rich  blood  of  the  grapes  of  Eshcol,  was 
handed  us  in  tiny  cups,  then  old  delicious  arrakee,  and 
then  fruits  and  cakes,  and  jellies,  and  various  oriental 
dishes  in  a  profusion  that  overcame  our  powers  of  ap- 
petite. 

I  smile  now  as  I  recall  the  comical  appearance  of  eoe 
of  cur  party  at  a  moment  when  the  QreA  bishop,  a  tsii* 
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erable  and  patriarchal  man,  with  flowing  white  beard, 
that  lay  on  hia  breast  like  the  beard  of  Aaron,  finished  a 
long  sentence  which  he  had  addressed  to  him,  and  wliidi 
he  tamed  into  a  question  at  its  conclusion. 

My  unlucky  fiiend  had  taken  a  chibouk  in  preference 
to  the  sheshee,  and  was  smoking  quietly ;  had  he  been 
wise,  he  might  have  supped  on  the  fragrance  of  that 
delicious  Latakea ;  but,  a  rare  cake  of  almonds,  and  a  slice 
of  orange  dipped  in  q[>iced  wine,  and  a  plate  of  ddicato 
jellies,  and  pmdry  other  exceedingly  inviting  articles  had 
tempted  him  until  the  moment  that  the  venerable  bishop 
concluded  his  sentence,  which  related  to  the  Patriarch  of 
the  Church,  with  the  question,  ^*  But  did  you  not  see  him 
in  Iskandereyeh  ?"  and  the  old  man  looked  up  at  my  friend 
for  a  reply,  and  beheld  him  with  the  amber  mouth-piece 
of  the  chibouk  on  his  lip,  each  hand  occupied  in  grasping 
a  delicacy,  and  his  knees  motionless  with  a  load  of  the 
provisions  of  our  worthy  host's  hospitality. 

No  smile  crossed  the  features  of  the  bishop  nor  of  his 
friends,  though  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  we  were 
strongly  inclined  ourselves  to  unseemly  laughter,  and  it 
required  the  calling  up  of  all  our  newly-acquired  oriental 
manners  to  avoid  it.  My  friend  had  paid  our  host  the 
highest  compliment  he  could  in  thus  accepting  every 
thing,  and  his  compliment  was  evidently  appreciated  as 
such,  and  acknowledged  in  polite  phrases  that  would  have 
sounded  well  at  home. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  small  piece  of  a  dark  night 
slipped  into  the  room  and  around  among  the  chibouks 
and  narghiles  to  my  feet,  where,  pressing  his  forehead  to 
my  hand,  he  contrived  to  whisper  to  me  that  the  '^  Sitt 
Miriam"  wanted  to  see  me.  Supposing  thereby  that  she 
was  ready  to  depart,  I  went  out  into  the  large  reception 
room,  but  no  one  was  there.  My  sable  guide  led  on, 
while  I  followed,  strongly  suspicious  that  the  imp  might 
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oommit  an  error  and  g^de  me  into  ibrbidden  rooms.  I 
waa  not  ikr  wrong.  Croflsing  a  conrt,  down  into  which 
the  atars  shone,  I  followed  him  into  a  dark  entrj  when  he 
threw  open  a  door  and  I  found  myself  in  the  holj  of 
holies  of  an  eastern  honse,  that  spot  forbidden  to  the  foot 
of  man  in  all  known  ages  of  Moslem  role.  The  scone  that 
burst  on  m j  astonished  vision  was  worth  a  joomo j  to  the 
Orient  to  see. 

One  swifl  glance  around  the  room  oonvinoed  me  that 
it  was  all  right,  for  I  caught  the  eyes  of  Miriam,  who  was 
curled  up  on  a  crimson  diwan  and  smoking  a  narghileh  as  if 
she  had  been  brought  upto  it  all  her  life,  and  in  a  moment 
I  understood  that  she  had  managed  the  introduction  by 
some  ingenuity  that  I  could  not  have  believed  possible. 

In  Oreece  the  seclusion  of  the  hareem  is  unknown.  But 
in  Oreek  fiunilies  living  in  Egypt  or  Syria  it  is  even  more 
strictly  enforoed  than  by  the  Mohammedans  themselves, 
for  the  contempt  which  is  poured  out  on  a  Molianmiedan 
woman  who  has  shown  her  face  to  men  is  visited  tenfold 
on  Christians,  who  have  difficulty  in  keeping  their  posi- 
tions in  the  country.  The  footstep  of  a  man  had  never 
crossed  this  threshold  before,  except  of  a  fitther  or 
brother,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  retreat  shrank  at 
first  in  terror  from  having  their  faces  seen  by  a  stranger. 

It  was  by  adroit  management,  by  proposing  it  as  a 
frolic,  working  up  their  curiosity,  and  pledging  eternal 
secrecy  and  instant  doporturc  from  the  country,  that 
Miriam  had  persuaded  them  to  consent  to  send  for  me, 
and  they  secured  the  old  man^s  permission  on  the  ground 
of  the  universal  love  of  Greeks  for  Americans,  and  so  I 
was  sent  for  and  so  I  came. 

The  scene  in  the  room  when  I  entered  was  worthy  a 
painter^s  presence.  The  mother  of  the  fiunily,  seated  on 
a  pile  of  cushions,  was  a  woman  of  splendid  beauty,  and 
her  daughters  were  like  their  mother.    Her  young  sister. 
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a  girl  of  twenty-two  or  three,  and  her  niece,  a  g^  of 
Beventeen,  were  standing  near  her,  while  their  Nubian 
daves,  donder  and  graceful  women,  black  as  night  but 
not  thick-lipped,  having  rather  the  features  of  the  Shel- 
lalee  of  Egypt,  and  in  form  and  &ce  models  of  grace  and 
beauty,  waited  on  their  beautiful  mistresses.  A  troop  of 
children,  with  large  black  eyes,  dressed  like  fiuries,  greeted 
my  entrance  with  a  diont  of  welcome,  and.for  a  moment 
I  hedtated  to  enter  a  place  sacred  not  only  by  oriental 
custom  against  such  a  yidt,  but  sacred  especially  by  the 
presence  of  so  much  magnificent  beauty,  not  before  ex- 
posed to  the  eye  of  a  stranger. 

But  the  unsurprised  look  of  Miriam  and  of  Mrs.  and 
IkCss  Saunders  reassured  me,  and  I  advanced  wi(h  as 
much  courage  as  could  be  expected  of  a  riomewhat  diffi- 
dent American  in  an  eastern  hareem. 

Often  dncc  then,  in  still  and  quiet  evenings,  when  I 
remember  the  incidents  of  my  eastern  travel,  the  &ce  of 
that  radiant  Greek  girl  comes  before  me  like  a  vidon  of 
the  unreal  beauties  of  paradise.' 

I  never  saw  a  woman  half  so  beautiful.  She  was  the 
first  and  last  one  that  I  saw  abroad  whom  I  thought 
equal  to  the  American  standard  of  female  beauty ;  and 
she  was  a  star. 

^  She  was  reclining  on  the  diwan,  half  buried  in  its 
cushions,  with  her  arm  around  Miriam's  neck,  tolling  her, 
in  all  the  rich  oriental  phrases  she  could  invent,  of  her  love 
for  her  newly-found  sister. 

I  will  endeavor,  for  the  sake  of  my  lady  readers,  and 
with  Miriam's  assistance,  to  describe  her  dress,  which  was 
almost  a  fiic-dmile  of  the  dresses  of  four  other  ladies  in 
the  room,  whose  inferior  beauty  must  excuse  my  leaving 
them  to  sketch  their  splendid  companion. 

Firstly  she  wore  that  part  of  the  Turkish  lady's  dress 
which  we  should  call  the  trowsers,  known  by  them  as  the 
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$hiniiy<m^  and  airery  different  alBdr  from  the  peataloont 
whidi  the  American  ladies'-rigfate  ladies  argne  so  much  b 
iaTor  o£  They  are  neceeBarfly  more  cambersome  than 
the  ordinary  European  style  of  dress,  bebg  enormously 
heavy  folds  of  silk  stuff,  embroidered  with  heavy  gold 
thread,  gathered  at  the  ankles  with  gold  and  jeweled 
bands.  Those  of  whioh  I  now  speak  were  of  rose-colored 
silk,  and  the  little  feet  that  were  quite  hidden  in  the  folds 
as  they  fell  around  it  when  she  walked,  were  covered  with 
velvet  slippers,  embroidered  with  seed  pearls. 

The  yellak,  a  sort  of  open  dress  that  fidls  in  a  long  train 
behind  and  is  fitftened  only  at  the  waist,  falling  away  so 
as  to  leave  the  shintiyan  visible,  is  I  believe  not  worn  by 
unmarried  ladies,  but  she  had  a  similar  dress,  of  the  same 
rose-colored  rilk,  richly  embroidered.  A  low  chemisette, 
with  embroidered  front  and  sleeves,  left  almost  the  entire 
bust  exposed;  and  a  velvet  jacket,  heavy  with  gold 
thread  and  jewels,  completed  the  rich  and  gorgeous  cos- 
tume. 

But  the  dress,  although  of  the  most  costly  fitbrics  of 
the  Damascus  looms,  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
jewels  that  flashed  from  her  wrists,  and  neck,  and  hair. 

Over  her  left  shoulder,  hanging  like  a  sash  down  to 
the  right  side  of  her  waist,  was  a  golden  girdle  or  band, 
made  of  broad  pieces  of  gold,  shaped  like  willow  leaves, 
and  fiwtened  together  at  the  sides.  The  belt  of  the  yel- 
lak and  shintiyan,  which  is  ordinarily  a  cashmere  shawl 
(known  vulgarly  in  America  as  camels*  hair),  was  silk, 
gathered  at  the  side  with  a  star  of  brilliants.  On  her 
arms  were  jeweled  serpents ;  and  the  only  covering  of 
her  bosom,  which  was  exposed,  as  I  have  said,  consisted  of 
strings  of  pearls  that  lay  across  it,  each  string  shorter 
than  the  one  above  it,  and  whose  whiteness  was  rivaled 
by  the  neck  they  adorned. 

Ilor  hair  was  bound  together  under  a  small  cap  of 
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orimflon  velyet,  that  rested  onlj  on  the  back  of  her  head, . 
and  of  which  the  velyet  was  but  the  material  on  which 
were  clustered  as  many  pearls  and  diamonds  as,  I  remarked 
to  Miriam,  wonld  purchase  all  the  joweirj  that  the  most 
gorgeous  New  York  saloon  could  exhibit  in  a  crowded 
evening  assembly. 

I  have  described  the  lady's  costume  as  literally  |ui  I 
can  for  the  benefit  of  my  lady  readers ;  but  I  thought 
little  of  her  costume  then,  when  I  was  looking  at  her 
splendid  beauty.  Miriam  was  in  ecstasy  herself,  and  would 
interrupt  her  caresses  constantly  by  turning  to  me  with 
the  demand,  **  Is  n't  she  beautiful  ?" 

Her  hair  was  black  as  the  clouds  of  a  December  night, 
and  swept  away  from  a  fine  forehead,  in  heavy  tresses. 
Her  face  was  no  cold  Greek  countenance.  It  was  full  of 
life  and  passion ;  her  eyes  black,  and  flashing  with  fun ; 
the  red  blood  tingling  close  under  the  skin  through  her 
cheeks,  and  sometimes  flushing  her  forehead  with  an  ex- 
quisite glow ;  her  lips  were  red  and  laughing ;  her  chin 
the  smallest  imaginable;  and  her  form  slender,  yet  full 
and  graceful  as  the  forms  of  dream-land. 

I  know  that  I  am  liable  to  the  charge  of  exaggeration 
in  my  description  of  this  scene,  and  that  Whitcly  and 
Mororight  will  assure  inquirers  after  my  truthfiilncss  that 
they  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
my  otherwise  conscientious  friends  were  so  envious  of  my 
success  in  this  instance,  and  so  much  annoyed  at  my  fre- 
quent reference  to  it  when  they  grow  eloquent  on  the 
subject  of  beauties  they  had  seen,  tliat  they  ai*e  not  likely 
to  bo  candid  witnesses.  I  am,  therefore,  glad  of  one 
friend  to  whom  I  may  appeal  for  my  accuracy. 

Miriam  had,  as  we  came  fi*om  the  tents,  laughingly  as- 
serted her  intention  of  procuring  me  admission  to  the 
hareem,  and  I  had  pledged  myself  to  one  of  tho  gentle- 
men that  if  I  entered  he  should  go  as  well. 
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Mr.  Da  Leon*8  high  pomtion  with  the  Oreeks,  which  he 
earned  by  his  noble  condnct  when  thej  were  threatened 
with  expnkion  from  Egypt,  made  hia  name  a  sort  of 
household  word  with  them  in  all  parts  of  the  Lerant ; 
and  having  broken  the  ice  bj  allowing  my  presence, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the  assent  of  the 
ladies  to  admitting  one  whom  they  kjiew  so  well  to  be  a 
man  of  honor,  and  a  friend  to  their  countrymen. 

The  same  imp  of  darkness  was  dispatched  to  bring 
him ;  and  when  he  came,  the  fun  of  the  whole  thing  was 
complete,  and  the  fiur  prisoners,  as  romance  has  caUed 
tliem,  seemed  to  bo  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  their 
company. 

The  old  man,  who  had  come  in,  entered  into  their  joy 
completely,  and  looked  on  with  smiling  &oe  for  a  few 
moments  before  he  returned  to  his  guests  in  the  other 
port  of  the  house.  He  left  us  to  a  rattling  conversation 
with  the  fiur  ladies,  in  which  my  Arabic  was  amply  suffio- 
ient  for  my  purposes,  since  they  did  all  the  talking,  and  con- 
slantly  repeated  their  warnings  that  we  were  not  to  reveal 
in  Jaffa  the  fact  that  we  had  seen  their  countenances. 

Narghilohs,  on  whidi  they  placed  perfume-wood  from 
Mecca,  were  renewed  as  constantly  as  we  finished  them; 
and  coffee  and  a  host  of  delicacies  were,  from  time  to 
time,  presented  by  the  slave-girls,  who  seemed  to  enter 
into  their  mistresses'  enjoyment  most  keenly. 

When  wo  rose  to  go,  and  I  am  bound  to  admit  the 
hour  would  have  been  tliouglit  late  even  in  America, 
they  would  scarcely  permit  Miriam  to  leave  them,  but 
again  and  again  embraced  her,  and  kissed  her  on  each 
cheek,  and  on  her  lips,  while  the  Nubians  would  seise 
her  at  the  same  instant  from  behind,  with  one  hand 
on  each  side,  and  give  her  a  sympathetic  squeese  in  ac- 
cordance with  each  kiss  of  their  fiur  mistresses.  We  left 
her  with  them  while  we  stepped  back  into  the  room 
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among  tlio  men,  vhere  tho  smoko  was  so  thidk  that  I  do 
not  think  our  absence  had  been  noted.  . 

Tho  little  old  bishop  was  still  talking  about  the  pa- 
triarch, the  wine  and  the  coffee  circulaUng  as  before ;  and 
in  a  few  moments  we  took  leave  of  our  kind  host  with 
sincere  respect  for  his  hospitality. 

He,  and  his  son,  and  the  entire  party,  not  excepting 
the  bishop,  rose  when  we  rose,  and  accompanied  us  to  the 
door,  and  then  to  the  street,  and  then  up  and  down  tho 
narrow,  winding  streets  of  Jafia;  nor  did  they  leave  us 
till  we  roused  the  sleepy  guard  at  the  gloomy  gateway, 
and  walked  out  into  the  glorious  moonlight,  that  fell  on 
the  walls  of  the  city  with  that  strange  effect  that  moon- 
light bas  on  ancient  piles  of  stone,  and  more  beautifully 
still  on  tho  white  tents  that  stood  on  the  hill  above  the 
sea. 

The  tall  form  of  Ferrajj  stood  waiting  for  us  as  we  aj)- 
proached  them.  A  picket  of  horses  had  been  estab- 
lished near  us,  in  accordance  with  our  published  orders, 
that  we  wished  the  finest  horses  in  the  country  to  be 
brought  to  us  for  selection  the  next  morning.  A  deep 
and  regular  sound  from  the  kitchen  tent  indicated  that 
Hajji  Mohammed  had  done  with  the  labors  of  the  day, 
and  with  a  gay  good-night  we  sought  our  several  beds. 
How  gloriously,  how  deeply,  serenely  and  profoundly  wo 
slept  that  first  night  of  our  tent  life,  on  the  sounding 
shore  of  the  dasno  sea,  in  the  Holy  Land. 
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Ibe   Hi)   of  the  tobole  S^l'tb- 

Thb  dash  of  the  tea,  rolling  in  before  a  stiff  nortb- 
wester,  awoke  me  at  day-break,  and  I  ran  down  the 
bank  for  a  plunge  in  the  bine  and  white  sorf  before  the 
son  should  have  kissed  off  the  freshness  of  the  foam- 
beads.  The  gray  old  walls  o^  the  city  came  out  in 
Btrong  lights  and  shades  as  the  dawn  advanced.  I 
strolled  along  the  trench  to  the  great  gate,  and  recalled 
with  some  degree  of  ease,  now  that  all  was  sombre  and 
silent,  that  brave  old  time  when  Richard  of  the  stout 
heart,  alone,  with  his  strong  arm,  pat  to  flight  the  Sara- 
cen hosts  before  the  walls  of  Jaffa. 

When  I  returned  to  the  tents,  Ilajjt  Mohammed  was 
kindling  his  charcoal  fire  for  breakfast,  and  the  scene 
around  them  was  busy  and  active. 

I  had  directed  horses  to  be  brought  for  our  inspection, 
the  selection  of  these  being  the  most  important  matter  in 
commencing  a  Syrian  tour.  Tliey  had  assembled,  white, 
brown,  and  bay,  halt  and  lame,  sore-eyed  and  sore> 
backed,  the  sorriest-looking  drove  of  horses  that  Christian 
eyes  ever  rested  on.  There  was  one  blear-eyed  nag  thai 
made  you  weep  for  sympathy  if  you  looked  into  his  fiu)e, 
so  overpowering  was  its  melancholy,  and  there  was 
another  that  did  not  touch  his  near  hind  foot  to  the 
ground  when  he  walked,  1>ut  his  owner  could  not  per> 
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ceive  that  he  was  in  the  slightest  degree  lame.  Ho  ad- 
mitted, on  dose  questioning,  that  the  animal  had  been 
lame  formerly,  but  he  assured  me  he  was  cured  of  it 
perfectly. 

For  our  party  we  should  need,  beude  the  horses  that 
wo  rode  ourselves,  not  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  mules 
to  carry  the  baggage  and  tents,  and  it  soon  became  mani- 
fest that  Jaffa  could  furnish  nothing  that  was  at  all  to 
our  purposes.  Wo  might  find  what  would  answer  as  fiir 
as  Jerusalem,  but  not  for  the  long  jomney  we  had  in 
prospect.  There  was  not  one  in  this  crowd  that  I  would 
have  taken  for  a  gift,  and  telling  Abd-el-Atti  to  make 
what  arrangements  he  pleased  with  them,  but  no  further 
than  Jerusalem,  Whitely  and  myself  went  down  to  the 
beach  for  a  stroll,  and  came  up  in  fine  condition  for 
breakfast  and  the  road.'  But  the  first  start  was  not  so 
easy  a  matter,  and  while  the  Arabs  wrangled  about  the 
prices  of  the  beasts,  we  walked  into  the  town  agun,  and 
through  the  crowded  bazaar,  just  inside  <the  gate,  where 
we  endeavored  to  find  something  to  purchase  as  a  memo- 
rial of  Jafia.  But  we  found  nothing,  and  were  obliged 
to  content  ourselves  with  the  flowers  that  Miriam  had 
gathered  on  our  camp  ground,  and  pressed  in  a  little 
flower-press,  which  was  her  last  gift  at  paiting  from  Joe 
Willis. 

At  length  the  calvalcade  was  ready  The  tents  were 
struck,  the  camels  which  Abd-el-Atti  had  chosen,  in  pref- 
erence to  the  sorry  mules  of  Jaffa,  for  our  baggage,  had 
departed,  and  where  a  few  moments  before  our  village 
had  been,  now  was  a  green  spot,  with  a  half  dozen  sad- 
dled horaes  waiting  then*  riders.  They  had  not  long  to 
wait.  Looking  back  for  a  moment  over  the  blue  sea, 
somewhat  longingly  I  will  not  deny,  for  who  could  tell 
what  might  occur  before  wo  should  see  its  waves  again, 
or  who  of  us  might  never  come  back  from  the  &r  wander^ 
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ingtyto  Nineveh  and  Bagdad,  that  we  expected  to  go  on, 
we  sprang  into  oar  aaddies  and  went  off,  a  gaj  cavalcade, 
at  a  rattling  canter,  through  the  winding  paths  between 
the  hedges  of  prickly  pear  and  the  orange  groves,  on  the 
road  to  Jerusalem. 

We  soon  emerged  from  the  gardens  that  surround  the 
city,  and  found  ourselves  on  the  broad  plain  of  Sharon, 
which  comes  down  from  the  north,  and  loses  itself  in  the 
desert  hills  near  Gasa.  Overtaking  the  camels,  who 
were  lounging  along  in  a  straggling  train,  wc  possed 
them  and  pressed  on.  It  was  vain  to  look  for  roses  here. 
The  plain  was  under  cultivation,  but  no  bushes  of  any 
kind  grew  on  it.  Tlio  crimson  anemone,  which  abounds 
throughout  the  £ast,  covered  the  ground  in  all  direc- 
tions, while  here  and  there  large  tufls  of  the  leaves  of 
some  species  of  lily  gave  promise  of  future  flowers  not 
yet  in  bloom.  The  people  were  plowing  their  fields,  and 
in  more  than  a  dozen  instances  we  saw  an  ox  yoked  with 
a  donkey  before  the  plough.  Our  spirits  were  excellent. 
We  dashed  off  at  full  gallop  across  the  plain,  occasionally 
taming  out  of  the  road  to  ascend  a  knoll  and  get  a  dis- 
tant view.  So  we  continued  on  until  we  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance the  tower  and  village  of  Ramleh,  which  was  three 
hours  from  Jaffa.  Before  reaching  them,  however,  we 
again  left  the  level  plain,  and  found  ourselves  in  groves 
«of  olives,  passing  through  hedges  of  prickly  pear,  high 
over  which  the  tower  was  visible. 

When  within  a  half  mile  of  the  vilUge  we  made  a 
detoar  across  a  ploughed  field  and  through  an  olive 
grove  to  the  foot  of  the  tower,  which  has  been  a  source  of 
much  speculation  to  antiquarians. 

This  lofty  and  commanding  structure  stands  in  the 
north-west' comer  of  a  large -space,  surrounded  with  walls 
on  its  four  sides,  under  which  we  found  subterranean 
vaults  of  substantial  stmcture,  the  whole  place  appearing 
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maoh  like  a  fortified  khan ;  an  idea  which  received  addi- 
tional weight  from  the  fiict  that  thia  place  has  always 
been  on  the  groat  caravan  rente  between  Egypt  and 
Damascus.  Whatever  its  original  purposes,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  pious  Mussulmans  did  not  forget  their  religion  in 
its  construction,  and  the  conveniences  usually  found  in 
mosks  for  directing  the  prayers  of  the  fidthfiil  toward 
Mecca. 

Hie  tower  itself  is  square,  of  Saracenic  architecture, 
gracefully  as  well  as  substantially  built.  A  winding  stair- 
case within  it,  much  dilapidated  but  still  amply  secure  for 
our  ascent,  enabled  us  to  reach  the  ruined  battlements, 
high  up  above  the  plain  of  Ramleh,  where,  seated  on  the 
crumbling  and  almost  tottering  stones'  of  the  wall,  we 
looked  out  for  a  half  hour  in  intense  delight  on  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  views.  The  hills  of  Ephraim  and  Judali 
bounded  the  view  on  Uie  oast,  and  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean formed  the  horizon  below  which  the  sun  would 
soon  descend.  The  plain  of  Sharon,  beautiful  in  tradition 
and  holy  story,  lay  below  us,  and  around  us,  stretching 
&r  away  northward  to  the  neighborhood  of  Ashdod,  and 
even  to  Gaza,  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines. 
•  Directly  at  our  feet  lay  the  village  of  Er-Ramleh  (the 
sand-bank),  a  name  for  which  I  in  vain  seek  a  derivation 
or  a  reason.  Other  travelers  have  stated  it,  in  general 
terms,  as  derived  from  the  sandy  soil ;  but  my  observa-* 
tion  was  directly  the  reverse  of  this.  The  soil  was  less 
sandy  than  other  parts  of  the  plain.  Built  chiefly  of 
stone,  and  whitewashed,  as  are  all  the  principal  villages  of 
Syria,  its  domes  and  minarets  shone  cheerfully  in  the  rays 
of  the  evening  sun  among  groves  of  olive  and  dense 
thickets  of  the  prickly  pear,  while  here  and  there  a  stately 
palm  towered  above  the  surrounding  vegetation,  like  a 
relic  of  the  ancient  days,  sublime,  solemn,  and  exceedingly 
beautifuL 
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Hie  loaroitj  of  timber  of  all  kinds,  in  8711%  has  led  to 
the  adoption  of  tiie  aroh  for  supporting  stone  floors  and 
stone  rooft  throoghont  the  coontrj ;  and  hence  the  prev- 
alent stjle  of  roof  is  that  whioh  consists  of  small  domes, 
built  entirolj  of  stone,  of  which  one  covers  each  small 
room,  and  seToral  are  necessary  to  the  covering  of  one 
large  chamber.  Thus,  a  honse  of  ordinary  size,  will  be 
roofed  over  with  six  or  eight  saoh  domes,  and  oftentimes 
with  many  more.  The  result  is,  that  a  village  or  city 
presents  an  aspect  to  a  stranger  totally  different  from  any 
thing  he  has  before  seen.  We  had,  of  coarse,  observed 
this  in  Jaffa,  bnt  it  was  now  espedally  manifest  in  Ram- 
leh,  looking  down  on  it  as  we  did  from  the  high  tower. 

But  oar  eyes  were  especially  attracted  to  a  sight  always 
welcome,  the  world  over,  namely,  the  American  flag 
floating  in  the  breeze,  and  lit  by  the  rays  of  the  declining 
san,  over  the  domes  of  moch  the  most  imposing-looking 
bailding  in  the  place,  not  even  excepting  the  Latin  con- 
vent. That  this  was  the  residence  of  the  American  oon- 
salar  agent  was  quite  manifest ;  but,  I  confess,  that  al- 
though my  heart  beat  fiister  when  I  saw  the  flag,  it  did 
not  warm  at  all  to  the  house  or  the  people  below. 

A  satisfiustory  experience  in  the  East  convinces  me  that 
an  American  consular  agent — ^I  speak  of  such  agents  as  are 
now  found  in  various  parts  of  the  East — is  useful  but  fi>r 
one  purpose :  to  mislead  the  traveler,  and  absorb  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  his  money.  This  is  the  fiiult  of  the  system. 
Natives  accept  tiie  ofiicc,  because  it  fiords  them  full  and 
complete  protection  against  their  own  government.  Np 
Turkish  official  dare  lay  his  hands  on  the  purse  or  the 
person  of  a  consular  agent  of  any  foreign  power.  Re- 
ceiving no  pay  from  the  government  they  represent,  and 
being  really  of  no  earthly  use  to  travelers  or  any  one, 
they  manage  to  press  some  service  on  the  unlucky 
stranger  who  (alls  into  their  hands,  for  which  they  ex- 
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*  traftt  firom  him  a  backsheesh  in  proportion  to  the  national 
feeling  they  succeed  in  aroosbg  in  Ids  mind.  Long 
before  this  time  I  had  issued  strict  orders  to  Abd-el-Atti, 
that,  on  entering  any  place  that  was  honored  as  tho 
residence  of  im  American  consular  agent,  he  should 
represent  mo  as  a  Hindoo,  Japanese,  Sandwich  Islander, 
or  any  thing  but  an  American,  if  so  be  I  might  be  saved 
from  the  annoying  demands  on  my  purse,  and  still  more 
annoying  attentions. 

Tlioreforo,  as  I  siud,  the  American  flag  did  not  lead  me 
to  desire  shelter  under  its  protection,  but,  rather  tho 
reverse,  made  me  fear  the  usual  demand  on  my  temper 
and  charity. 

But  tho  view  of  tho  plain  of  Sharon  was  still  before 
us,  and  we  could  not,  without  pain,  tear,  ourselves  away 
from  it. 

About  five  miles  to  the  north  of  us  lay  a  little  village, 
which  wo  learned  was  known  among  the  natives  as  IJudd^ 
and  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  is  the  andent  Ly dda. 
At  present  it  is  remarkable  only  as  containing  the  ruins 
of  one  of  the  grand  churches  of  old  times,  that  of  St. 
George,  the  saint  of  merric  England  and  of  stories  in- 
numerable, whoso  birth-place  and  burial-place  were  at 
Lydda,  where,  in  times  unknown,  they  built  a  shrine,  and 
burned  incense  over  his  dust,  and  where,  in  later  years, 
the  shrine  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  a  Moslem  minaret 
was  built  in  the  blue  xur,  which  was  now  the  chief  object 
visible  from  tho  tgprer  at  Ramleh.  As  the  sun  declined 
yet  more,  our  eyes  followed  his  rays,  and  wo  looked 
eagerly  and  longingly  to  tho  hills  of^Ephraim.  Right 
there  away,  where  the  path  loft  the  plain  and  entered 
the  mountain  gorge,  was  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  and 
thither  our  hearts  went  forth  most  earnestly.  It  was 
hard  to  wait  for  tho  morning,  to  continue  on,  and  even 
Miriam,  wearied  and  tired  with  the  first  day's  travel, 
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Tolonteered  to  go  on  that  night,  and  sec  the  son  riie  OTer 
OfiTet 

Bat  this  was  impossible,  for  Tarioos  reasons,  and  at 
length,  relaetsnti  J  dosing  oar  eyes  on  the  view  that  had 
so  long  kept  as  on  this  high  point,  we  descended  the 
steps,  and  moonting  oar  horses  in  the  coart  or  inclosare, 
rode  oat  on  the  east  side  among  the  tombs  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans. 

A  solitary  Latin  monk  from  the  convent,  walking  near 
the  tower  and  masing  in  the  evening  light,  directed  as 
in  the  shortest  path.  We  rode  down  a  gentle  slope 
between  dense  hedges  of  the  prickly  pear  and  stopped  at 
the  door  of  the  Latin  convent  whore  we  had  directed 
Abd-el-Atti  to  arrange  our  beds  for  the  night. 

Throaghoat  lloly  Land  the  convents  are  open  to  the 
reception  of  gaests,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  monks  of 
all  denominations  deserves  everlasting  record.  I  have 
heard  and  read  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this  hospitality 
which  many  travelers  have  ascribed  to  love  of  the  money 
which  all  leave  in  payment  for  their  lodging.  But  I  bear 
my  testimony  most  cheerfully  to  the  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness of  the  monks  of  the  lloly  Land.  I  found  the  Latin 
monks  everywhere  noble  men,  full  of  good  works  and 
humble  piety.  Nor  had  I  ever  occa8i<|p  to  think  their 
kindness  to  me,  often  as  I  experienced  it,  proceeded  from 
any  other  motive  other  than  their  pure  good-will  and  ao- 
customed  benevolence.  I  paid  liberally,  it  is  true,  but  not 
tin  I  was  leaving  them,  and  it  was  then  a  pure  gratuity, 
which  was  never  asked  for.  I  have  no  doubt  that  my 
money,  with  that  of  all  other  pilgrims  who  were  able  to 
pay,  went  to  the  sustenance  of  poorer  pilgrims  who  were 
fidntang  on  their  march  to  the  Sepulchre. 

The  convents  are  provided  with  vacant  rooms,  and 
many  of  them  with  beds  and  bedding.  Tlicy  arc  gen- 
erally kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  Latin  convents  are 
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always  so.  This  at  Ramleh  waa  pomtively  invitiDg  in  its 
oool  clean  court-yard  and  white-washed  cells.  I  envied 
the  monks  that  wore  walking  up  and  dovm  in  its  old 
shades. 

We  rapped  on  the  gate  with  our  whip-handles.  The 
door  opened,  but  our  party  were  not  here,  and  we  learned 
that  they  had  gone  on  to  the  house  of  Mattel  Abud  Mar- 
cus, the  American  agent,  where  we  had  seen  the  Ameri- 
can flag  flying. 

We  rode  on  and  found  them  there,  already  in  possession 
of  Marcus's  upper  chambers.  . 

All  the  houses  in  Palestine  are  built  on  the  same  gen- 
eral plan,  and  doubtless  on  the  ancient  plan.  The  build- 
ing surrounds  a  court.  The  ground  floor  rooms  are  used 
for  kitchens,  stables,  and  general  offices.  A  stairway  in 
the  open  air  leads  to  a  terrace,  or  a  broad  platform,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  ancient ''  house-top"  of  which  we  read  so 
often,  and  around  which  the  various  rooms  of  the  fiimily 
open. 

Above  the  terrace  on  the  house  of  Marcus,  the  flag  waa 
floating.  Wo  entered  a  large  room,  thirty  feet  square, 
and  surrounded  with  diwans,  and  sat  down  to  chibouks 
and  coffee.  Our  host,  as  American  agent,  claimed  the 
privilege  of  receiving  us  as  his  guests,  and  had  brought 
the  party  there,  having  gone  out  of  the  village  to  meet 
them.  We  yielded  with  proper  grace,  though  I  confess 
my  heart  yearned  for  the  clean,  cool  rooms  of  the  coi^- 
vent,  and  there  was  not  as  much  promise  of  dinner  hero 
OS  would  have  been  if  Hajji  Mohammed  were  commander 
in  the  kitchen.  But  to  the  credit  of  our  host  be  it  sai^, 
he  did  every  thing  possible  to  make  us  feel  at  homo,  and 
we  soon  accommodated  ourselves  to  the  quarters  in  which 
we  found  ourselves. 

The  view  from  the  terrace  was  exceedingly  beautiful 
when  the  sun  went  down.    We  gathered  here  to  enjoy 
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it    The  flag  waa  taken  down,  and  aa  it  lay  on  the  pave-' 
ment  we  fonnd  on  it  this  intcription : 

"  Prenotod  to  Ahbout  Mcxitefl^  Eaq.,  U.  &  Vice  Cooml  at  lUmMi, 
bjr  tho  oOoori  of  the  U.  &  squadron  off  Jafla,  as  »  slight  return  for  hit 
attention  ahown  them  on  tbelr  going  and  retoming  from  Jeraaalan, 
September  36tb,  1836. 

Abud  MarcnSf  whose  name  was  here  written  Montas, 
was  the  father  of  our  present  host,  and  the  flag  had 
been  well  preserved,  being  cxliibited  only  when  Amer- 
icans were  in  tjie  neighborhood. 

I  had  one  of  the  bedsteads  unpacked  for  Miriam*s  bed, 
to  be  made  up  in  one  of  tlio  small  rooms,  and  I  threw 
myself  down  on  my  carpet  in  the  comer."  The  other 
gentlemen  occupied  diwans  in  the  large  rooms,  with  blan- 
kets and  quilts.  I  fought  the  fleas  all  night  and  caught 
some  interrupted  moments  of  sleep,  but  for  the  most  part 
had  a  wretched  night  of  it  Markka  intentions  were  good 
enough,  but  his  hospitality  was  rather  a  failure. 

Long  before  tlie  morning  came  over  the  eastern  hills  I 
had  lefl  my  uncomfortable  bed  to  the  fleas  tliat  enjoyed 
it  apparently  better  than  I,  and  throwing  open  the  wooden 
shutter  of  the  eastern  window,  which  liketdl  the  others 
in  the  house  was  destitute  of  glass,  sat  in  tho  cool  soft  air 
and  gased  at  the  morning-star  which,  more  brilliant  than 
ever  before  to  my  eyes,  hung  in  the  cast  above  Jerusalem. 
As  the  dawn  came  I  heard  a  commotion  in  the  other 
room,  and  Whitely^s  voice  in  phrases  that  left  no  doubt 
whatever  in  my  mind  that  there  were  fleas  in  other  rooms 
as  well  as  in  mine.  In  a  few  moments  we  were  all  gath- 
ered on  the  terrace  from  which  our  various  rooms  opened, 
and  the  cool  air  and  soft  light  of  the  setting  moon 
revived  ns  more  tlian  had  our  troubled  sleep. 

And  now  a  tremendous  row  in  the  lower  apartments, 

in  which  I  recognized  Abd-el-Atti*s  voice  above  all  others, 
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indicsied  ibat  aomeUiing  was  oat  of  order  there,  and  ibat 
I  should  verj  soon  have  a  difficulty  of  some  kind  to  adjust 
among  my  interesting  fiunily  of  Arabs.  The  voice  soon 
apprcMU^hed  the  stairway,  and  at  length  the  Egyptian  came 
up  in  a  small  tempest.  • 

Abnd  Marcus  had  taken  us  in  the  night  before,  and  the 
dragoman'insisted  that  he  had  done  it  in  both  senses.  He 
had  promised  most  fiutbfully  to  see  that  all  our  camels 
and  horses  were  cared  for  for  the  night,  and  trusting  it  to 
him  wo  had  given  Uiom  no  attention.  This  morning  five 
of  the  camels  were  missing,  with  their  4^^®!^  *^^  ^^ 
only  answer  that  he  could  obtain  to  his  inquiries  about 
thom  was  that,  being  left  in  the  street  over  night  they  had 
deserted  us,  a  course  not  unlikely,  since  they  had  been 
pud  in  advance  for  the  previous  day's  work  and  a  part 
of  to-day's.  But  a  more  diligent  inquiry  satisfied  Abd-el- 
Atti  that  Marcus  had  disch^urged  them  himself,  telling 
them  that  they  were  not  wanted  any  longer  and  might  go 
about  their  business. 

It  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  remarkable,  that  on 
my  exhibiting  some  dissatis&ction  on  the  subject,  Marcus 
declared  that  he  was  possessed  of  just  five  camels,  which 
were  ready  )it  the  door,  and  which  were  at  my  service 
without  fee  or  reward,  and  whose  acceptance  he  urged 
ou  us  with  all  the  eagerness  of  an  oriental  oftering  a 
service  for  which  ho  is  well  assured  the  traveler  will  repay 
him  more  than  it  is  worth. 

'  This  incident  decidedly  diminished  the  cordiality  of 
our  parting  with  our  host,  and  getting  into  the  saddle 
with  no  little  impatience  wo  rodo  through  the  dirty  bazaar 
of  Ramleh,  and  out  at  tho  eastern  side  of  the  village. 
Where  we  struck  into  a  gallop  for  a  few  moments,  hoping 
thereby  to  get  up  our  spirits  and  good  temper  before  sun- 
rise, a  hope  that  was  effectually  dashed  by  observing  the 
addition  of  a  person  to  our  party  who  proved  to  be  the 
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cawMi  of  the  Amerioan  oonsolate,  to  wit  of  Abud  MArooSy 
who  acoompMiied  ns  in  flUl  nizam  nniform,  with  jing- 
ling nbre,  until  ho  had  extracted  aa  man  j  dollars  from  the 
Tariona  gentlemen  aa  he  could  persuade  them  were  due  to 
the  dignitj  of  the  official  ho  represented,  and  which,  in 
addition  to  the  gold  wo  had  given  to  Marcus  himself 
^  for  the  senrants,*'  mado  the  nights  entertamment  cost 
us  somewhat  more  than  it  would  at  Morley's  in  London, 
and  then,  to  our  infinite  relief  left  us  to  pursue  our  wa  j 
toward  Jerusalem,  attended  by  the  American  agent  in 
Jerusalem,  a  brother  of  Mr.  Murad  of  Jaffii,  to  whoso 
tender  mercies  I  warned  Abd-el-Atti  in  no  case  to  subject 
mo  in  the  Holy  City. 

As  the  morning  advanced  wo  continued  to  cross  the 
plain  of  Sharon,  but  at  length  entered  the  wide  pass  of 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  up  wliich  the  road  ascends,  and 
which  introduced  us  for  the  first  time  to  Syrian  horso 
paths.  Of  these  we  had  enough  before  many  days  were 
over. 

Before  entering  the  gorge  of  the  hills,  we  passed,  at 
about  three  hours  from  Raml^  a  village  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  at  the  right  of  the  path,  looking  more  indeed  like  a 
ruin  than  a  village,  which  is  known  by  the  Arabs  as 
Latrone,  a  name  evidently  given  by  the  Latin  monks,  who 
have  long  designated  it  aa  the  birth-place  of  the  penitent 
thief.  Wo  remarked  nothing  here  so  much  as  the  ex- 
quisite blossoms  of  the  white  and  purple  cydamen  among 
Uio  rocks  at  our  roadside,  which  we  afterward  found  in 
great  quantities  throughout  Syria. 

Latrone  has  been  sometimes  called  Enunaus,  and  was 
indeed  the  castle  of  Emmaus,  which  hitter  place  we  now 
saw  on  our  left  a  little  way  from  the  road. 

It  is  a  small  mud  village,  with  nothing  to  mark  tlie  deep 
interest  with  which  all  Christians  regard  it.  It  is  now 
called  Emmouse. 
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The  difficulty  which  others  have  found  in  admitting  this 
locality  consists  in  its  great  distance  from  Jerusalem*  £u- 
sebius  and  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century  had  no  difficulty 
in  fixing  on  this  site,  and  the  tradition  of  the  church  lias 
been  unbroken  and  invariable  mnce. 

The  opinion  seems  to  have  great  force  that  there  is  an 
omission  in  the  text  of  Luke  who  (Luke,  xxiv.  13)  de- 
scribes Emmaus  as  threescore  furlongs  from  Jerusalem. 
Some  of  the  manuscripts  read  ''  one  hundred  and  three- 
score/' which  is  about  the  distance  of  the  site  we  are  now 
speaking  of. 

(Since  I  wrote  thb  chapter,  Dr.  Robinson's  last  volume 
has  been  published.  With  his  accustomed  learning  and 
ability  ho  reviews  the  various  authorities  and  arrives  at 
the  conclusion,  that  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  and  the  Em- 
mouse  of  this  day  are  identical.  Ilis  reasoning  is  such  that 
no  one  can  hesitate  to  consider  his  opinion  satisfactory.) 

After  we  had  passed  Emmouse,  and  ascended  and  de- 
scended, climbed  rocks  and  stumbled  down  precipices,  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  at  a  little  distance 
from  Yah^  which  retainsgthus  much  of  the  ancient  name. 

I  was  impressed  here  with  an  idea  which  had  frequently 
before  occurred  to  me,  that  there  is  a  certain  inconsistency 
in  the  account  of  the  miracle  of  Joshua  performed  over 
this  valley.  The  direction  to  the  sun,  **  Stand  thou  still 
on  Gibeon,"  would  imply  that  the  sun  was  to  the  east- 
ward of  him,  for  Gibeon  was  far  to  the  east.  But  the 
time  was  afternoon,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  account  of 
the  battle.  I  believe  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  ac- 
count of  this  miracle  is  an  interpolation  in  the  text,  nnd 
a  careful  reading  of  it,  I  think,  indicates  that  it  has  not 
the  same  authorship  with  what  prec^'es  and  follows  it. 

Of  the  perils  of  that  road,  I  can  not  sufficiently 'speak. 
I  had  done  some  rough  traveling  on  foot  and  in  the  sad- 
dle, but  I  never  had  seen  the  parallel  of  this.    The  path. 
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if  80  it  may  be  called,  lay  for  many  miles  up  the  dry  bed 
of  a  moantain  torrent,  filled  with  roond  stone  and  ragged 
rocks,  BO  that  it  may  be  stated  as  almost  literally  tme, 
that  from  the  plain  of  Sharon  to  the  gates  of  Jemsalem, 
oor  horses*  fcijct  were  never  on  the  soil,  and  seldom  on 
firm,  solid  rock.  Whitely^s  horse  had  one  bad  iall,  and 
I  aToided  the  same  fate  by  walking  over  the  place  where 
he  fell.  I  kept  an  Arab  on  each  side  of  Miriam  to  catch 
her  in  case  her  horse  lost  his  footing,  and  we  thns  had  onr 
initiation  in  Syrian  roads.  At  one  point  wo  descended  a 
rocky  hill  some  three  hundred  feet  on  tlie  broken  rock, 
the  horses  often  going  down  steps  which  no  American 
horse  wonld  have  ventured  on,  and  which  were  not  n 
little  trying  to  American  nerves. 

Wo  halted  for  luncheon  at  a  beautiful  spot  on  a  hill- 
side, near  a  well  in  a  grove  of  olives  on  a  bank  covered 
with  wild-flowers. 

Pleasantest  of  all  recollections  of  our  joumeyings  along 
the  way,  are  those  halts  that  wo  always  made  at  noonday 
for  luncheon,  when  wo  lay  down  on  the  grass  by  Uie  sido 
of  a  well,  or  sat  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,  or  se- 
lected the  highest  point  of  a  hill-road,  whence,  reclining 
for  an  hour  to  rest  our  weary  limbs,  we  could  look  off 
over  vast  expanses  of  the  holy  soil. 

"  Bucksheesli,  O  Ilajji  I**  shouted  a  group  of  boys  on 
the  top  of  the  next  hill.  Yea,  verily  we  had  arrived  at 
that  dignity,  and  were  pilgrims.  I  straightened  myself 
in  my  saddle  as  I  felt  this  new  title. 

I  regret  that  the  loss  of  my  notes  of  this  day's  journey 
ibrbids  my  locating  places  accurately  here,  and  obliges 
mo  also  to  pass  by  without  notice  a  number  of  cisterns 
and  wells  which  I  examined  in  the  valleys,  and  among 
others  a  largo  cistern  known  by  the  Arabs  as  the  well  of 
Ayub,  a  name  that  I  found  at  several  other  places  in  Syria, 
and  which  is  as  likdy  to  have  been  derived  from  somo 
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modem  sheik,  or  possibly  the  great  head  of  the  Ayabites, 
as  from  the  ancient  Joab,  or  more  ancient  Job. 

As  we  approached  Kuriot-el-Enab,  a  substantial  stone 
villagOi  renowned  as  the  residence  of  Abir  Goasb,  the 
former  collector  of  tribute  from  travelers  x>n  this  route, 
and  the  terror  of  Jerusalem  and  its  neighborhood,  we  saw 
a  fine,  large  church,  of  ancient  Christian  times,  standmg 
just  out  of  the  village,  and  turning  aude  from  our  road, 
which  went  along  the  north  side  of  the  wady,  we  rode 
directly  into  its  doorway,  and  sat  on  horseback  in  the 
very  fusle  of  the  building.  It  was  a  grand  old  place  of 
Christian  worship,  with  crypts  under  it,  which  we  exam- 
ined afterward,  and  although  windows  and  doors  were 
gone,  and- cattle  occupied  it  in  place  of  Christian  worship- 
ers, yet  on  the  walls  were  the  images  of  saints,  and  the 
memory  of  the  prayers  of  saints  lingered  in  its  lofty 
arches,  and  impressed  us  solemnly  as  we  came  from  it. 
Some  one  told  us  that  this  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  Latin 
convent  in  connection  with  the  church  whose  deserted 
walls  we  invaded. 

We  paused  a  little  M'hilo  again  in  the  valley  of  Elah, 
and  gathered  a  few  pebbles  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  brook 
whore  David  found  liis  weapons  with  which  to  meet  the 
giant  of  the  Philistines,  and  then,  every  thing  that  was 
behind  and  around  iis  faded  in  interest  as  wo  began  to 
realize  that  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  before  us  our 
weary  eyes  would  rest  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

Wo  pressed  our  horses  rapidly  up  the  steop  hill,  by  a 
zig-zag  path,  which  in  our  haste  we  sometimes  cut  across, 
and  thereby  nearly  broke  our  own  and  our  horses'  necks  in 
several  instances.  There  was  a  party  of  Latin  nuns,  on 
sleek  and  beautiful  horses,  riding  slowly  before  us.  We 
passed  them  at  a  rattling  gallop,  and  hastened  on,  up  the 
rough  path,  now  over  masses  of  loose,  rolling  stones,  on 
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which  our  hones  ooald  with  difficult  j  find  footing  for  a 
half  mile,  and  aa  a  cold  wind  swept  over  the  bleak  and 
desolate  hills,  wrapped  oar  cloaks  aroond  ns  and  drew  oar 
hoods  doselj  over  oar  faces.  The  appearance  of  everj 
thing  was  desolate  in  the  extreme.  For  many  miles,  we 
had  seen  no  evidences  of  human  existence.  Wild  rooks 
were  everjwhere,  ragged  and  fierce  in  their  utter  bar- 
renness, and  hill  and  vallej  were  alike  apparently  cursed 
with  the  curse  of  God.  • 

At  length  there  was  a  short  space  where  the  road  ad- 
mitted of  a  gallop,  our  horses  plunging  over  the  stones 
and  finding  footing  as  none  but  Syrian  horses  could,  and 
here  8  ,  and  Whitely,  and  myself  pressed  forward,  as 
swidly  as  the  scig-zag  path,  winding  around  rocks,  and 
turning  short  to  tlio  right  or  to  the  left,  or  often  even  in 
an  acute  angle  backwar^d,  would  permit.  Reaching  the 
summit  of  the  ascent,  we  beheld  a  distant  view  of  deso- 
late mountains,  lit  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  with 
dark,  wild  gorges  between  them,  all  tending  downward 
to  a  deep  valley,  wherein  we  knew  must  lie  the  Dead  Sea. 
But  we  could  not  yet  see  tho  city  of  our  desires. 

A  few  steps  forward,  our  worn-out  horses  stumbling 
rather  than  galloping  over  the  rocky  path,  and  a  hill, 
crowned  with  a  moek  and  minaret,  was  before  us  in  the 
distance,  which  my  heart  knew  by  instinct  was  the  mount- 
ain of  the  Ascension.  I  raised  myself  in  my  stirrups  and, 
turning  to  Miriam,  shouted,  '*  The  Mount  of  Olives  !**  and ' 
waved  my  hand  toward  it — and  then,  as  I  looked  again, 
before  me,  in  all  their  glory  and  majesty,  I  beheld,  mag- 
nificent in  the  light  of  the  setting  suu,  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

I  had  thought  of  that  moment  for  years,  in  waking  and 
in  sleeping  dreams.  I  had  asked  myself  a  hundred  times, 
**  What  will  you  do  when  your  weary  eyes  rest  on  these 
holy  walls  ?^    Sometimes  I  thought  I  should  cry  out 
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aloud  as  did  pilgrims  of  old  times,  and  sometimes  that  1 
should  kneel  down  on  the  road  as  did  the  valiant  men  who 
marched  with  Qodfrey  and  with  Richard.  But  I  did  neither. . 
'  My  horse  stopped  in  the  road,  as  if  ho  knew  that  all 
our  haste  had  been  for  this,  and  I  murmured  to  myself 
**Deus  vult,*'  and  my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  through 
them  I  gazed  at  the  battlements  and  tlio  towers  and  min- 
arets of  the  city.  One  by  one  the  party  rode  up,  and 
each  in  succession  paused. 

There  were  our  Mohammedan  servants,  a  Latin  monk 
who  had  joined  us  a  little  way  back,  two  Armenians,  and 
a  Jew  in  our  cortege,  beside  ourselves,  who  were  Prot- 
tesants — and  all  alike  gazed  with  overflowing  eyes  on 
that  spot,  toward  which  the  longing  hearts  of  so  many 
millions  of  the  human  race  turn  daily  with  devout  affeo 
tion.  Wo  spoke  no  word  aloud.  One  rushing  wave  of 
thought  swept  over  all  our  souls. 

I  stood  in  the  road,  my  hand  on  my  horso^s  neck,  and 
with  my  dim  eyes  sought  to  trace  the  outlines  of  the  holy 
places  which  I  had  long  before  fixed  in  my  mind,  but  the 
fiist  flowing  tears  forbade  my  succeeding.  The  more  I 
gazed,  the  more  I  could  not  sec  ;  and  at  length,  gather- 
ing close  around  my  face  the  folds  of  my  coufen,  I  sprang 
into  the  saddle,  and  led  the  advance  toward  the  gates  of 
the  city. 

As  we  approached  the  northernmost  corner  of  the  wall 
we  met  a  sallying  party  of  Jerusalem  hotel-keepers,  who 
were  as  vociferous  in  their  recommendations  of  their  va- 
rious inns  OS  New  York  cab-drivers. 

Wo  had  sent  Abd-el-Atti  forward  to  secure  a  place 
where  we  should  find  clean  and  comfortable  rooms,  in  tho 
convent  of  the  Terra  Santa,  or  in  the  Armenian  Convent, 
to  the  bishop  of  which  church  I  had  recommendatory  let- 
ters— or,  which  I  preferred,  by  finding  a  new  and  unoc- 
cupied house  in  the  city. 
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He  raooeeded  to  admiration,  and  finding  a  neat,  dean 
hooae  with  plentj  of  rooms,  which  Antonio  Zammit  had 
rebuilt,  and  was  joBt  opening  ander  the  imposing  title  of 
^  English  Hotel,**  he  oontraoted  with  Antonio  to  give 
ns  the  entire  establishment,  and  install  Hajjt  Mohammed 
in  the  kitchen,  so  long  as  we  should  remain  in  Jerusalem. 

Before  reaching  Uio  comer  of  tho  citj  wall  wo  turned 
to  the  left,  and  instead  of  entering  the  JaflGi  gate,  passed 
under  the  north  wall  to  the  Damascus  gate,  whose  ancient 
and  gloomy  arch  stood  open  to  receive  us. 

Tho  house  of  Antonio  was  on  the  Via  Dolorosa,  a  few 
paces  from  tho  house  of  Dives  and  the  house  of  Laamu, 
next  door  but  one  to  the  house  of  Veronica,  and  not  very 
fiur  distant  from  the  Arch  of  Judgment.  DismonnUng 
at  the  doorway,  we  entered  most  willingly,  for  we  were 
by  this  time  well-nigh  exhausted,  and  our  limbs  were  glad 
in  every  inch  of  them  to  find  repose. 


Tns  first  moniiDg  in  Jerusalem  was  a  time  forever  to 
be  remembered.  When  the  san  oame  up  above  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  I  was  standing,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  city,  without  the  walls,  on  the  brow  of  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  looking  down  into  its  gloomy  depths  and  up 
to  the  hill  that  was  hallowed  by  the  lost  footsteps  of 
Christ. 

I  could  not  sleep.  It  was  vain  to  think  of  it  or  attempt 
it  Broken  snatches  of  slumber,  dreamy  and  restless  at 
the  best,  but  mostly  broad  awake  thoughts,  fancies,  feel- 
ings, and  memories  occupied  the  entire  night.  Weary 
and  exhausted  as  I  was  by  the  previous  day's  travel,  I 
could  not  compose  my  mind  sufficiently  to  take  the  rest 
I  actually  required. 

It  was  but  a  little  after  the  break  of  day  that  I  strolled 
down  to  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen  (so  called  now,  though 
formerly  known  as  the  gate  of  the  Lady  Mary,  because 
of  its  leading  to  the  Virgin's  tomb),  and  finding  it  open 
already,  passed  out  among  the  Moslem  graves  that  cover 
the  hill  of  Moriah,  outside  the  walls,  and  sitting  down  on 
one  of  them,  waited  in  silence  the  coming  of  the  sun. 
And  it  come. 

I  had  seen  the  dawn  come  over  the  forest  of  the  Dela- 
ware country,  in  the  sublime  winter  mornings 
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"  When  lait  night*!  aiow  hangs  Ughttj  on  the  tnei^ 
And  all  the  oedan  and  the  pinea  are  white 
With  the  new  i^ry.** 

I  hmd  seen  the  monuDg  come  up  over  the  prairiet  of 
Minnesota,  calm  and  miyestic  along  the  far  horizon.  I 
liad  seen  it  in  golden  glor  j  on  Uie  sea,  in  soil  splendor  in 
Italj,  in  rich  effulgence  over  the  Libyan  desert. 

But  I  never  saw  such  a  morning  as  that  before  nor  shall 
I  ever  see  another  such  in  this  cold  world. 

At  first  there  was  a  flush,  a  faint  but  beautiful  light  Hke 
a  halo,  above  the  holy  mountain.  Right  there-away  lay 
Bethany,  and  I  oould  think  it  the  radiance  of  the  bursting 
tomb  of  Martha*s  brother.  But  the  flush  became  a  gleam, 
a  glow,  an  opening  heaven  of  deep,  strong  light  that  did 
not  dassle  nor  bewilder.  I  looked  into  it  and  was  lost  in 
it,  as  one  is  lost  that  gazes  into  the  deep  loving  eyes  of  the 
woman  he  worships.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  but  to  wish 
and  I  should  be  away  in  the  atmosphere  that  was  so  glor- 
ious. Strong  oords  of  desire  seemed  drawing  me  thith^. 
I  even  rose  to  my  feet  and  loaned  forward  over  tlio  carvod 
turban  on  a  Mu8sulman*s  tomb.  I  breathed  strong,  ftall 
inspirations  as  if  I  could  breathe  in  that  glory. 

All  this  while,  deep  in  the  gloom  of  the  valley  between 
me  and  the  Mount  of  Ascennon  lay  the  Hebrew  dead  of 
all  the  centuries,  qui^t,  calm,  solemn  in  their  slumber. 
The  glory  did  not  reach  down  to  their  low  gpraves ;  yet  I 
thought  almost  aloud,  that  if  that  radiance  could  but  once 
touch  those  stones,  heavy  as  they  were,  the  dead  would 
spring  to  life,  oven  the  doubly  dead  who  lie  in  that  valley 
of  tombs. 

Alas  for  the  dead  whose  grave  the  morning  radianoe 
from  the  mountain  of  the  Lord^s  ascension  will  nev^ 
reach  i  Alas  for  the  sealed  lips  of  earth  that  will  never 
be  kissed  to  openmg  by  those  rays ! 

Then  came  the  round  sun;  it  seemed  but  an  instant 
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after  the  morning-star  had  sunk  into  the  blue,  and  then 
the  full  Bunlight  poured  aoroas  the  hills  of  Judea,  on  the 
battlements  of  Jerusalem. 

Then  once  more  I  bowed  my  head.  It  is  no  shame  to 
have  wept  in  Palestine.  I  wept  when  I  ^w  Jerusalem, 
I  wept  when  I  lay  in  the  starlight  at  Bethlehem,  I  wept 
on  the  blessed  shores  of  Qalilee.  My  hand  was  no  less 
firm  on  the  rein,  my  finger  did  not  tremble  on  the  trig- 
ger of  my  pistol  when  I  rode  with  it  in  my  right  hand 
along  Uie  shore  of  the  blue  sea.  My  eye  was  not  dimmed 
by  those  tears,  nor  my  heart  in  aught  weakened.  Let 
him  who  would  sneer  at  my  emotion  close  this  volume 
here,  for  he  will  find  little  to  his  taste  in  my  jonmeyings 
through  Holy  Land. 

Miriam  and  Whitely  followed  me  when  the  morning  was 
a  little  more  advanced,  and  found  mo,  as  we  had  appointed. 
We  descended  the  hill  by  the  path  which  leads  from  the 
gate  of  St.  Stephen  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  cross- 
ing the  bed  of  the  brook  Kedron  ascends  the  Mount  of 
Olives  by  the  side  of  the  garden  of  Qethsemane. 

The  reader  can  not  need  to  bo  told  that  there  are  no 
carriage-ways  and  no  wheelcd-veliicles  in  Syna.  Tlie 
roads  are  but  paths,  therefore,  and  the  descent  of  the  hills 
on  both  sides  of  the  valley  of  Johoshaphat  would  be  much 
too  steep  for  carriages  if  there  were  any  in  the  city. 

The  brook  Kedron  exists  only  in  i*ainy  weather.  It 
was  diy  during  all  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
though  there  was  abundant  evidence  in  its  bed  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  torrent  in  rainy  seasons.  Crossing  the 
brook  we  found  ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  tradition- 
ary tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

This  is  a  subterranean  chapel,  the  door  of  which  opens 
in  a  sunken  court,  perhaps  sixty  feet  square.  In  heavy 
fains  the  court  is  apt  to  be  partly  filled  with  water,  the 
drainage  not  being  perfect.     Descending  into  this  court, 
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the  Stranger  peroeiyes  the  low  charoh  or  chapel,  fronting 
the  Boathy  and  the  huge  black  doors  opening  on  the  very 
top  of  a  broad  flight  of  stone  steps,  which  descend  into 
the  earth  or  rock  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet.  I  have 
no  measaremont  here,  and  speak  bat  firom  recollection. 
On  the  left  and  right  of  thb  flight  of  steps,  about  halfway 
down,  are  two  niches,  or  small  chi^M^ls  in  the  rock,  that 
on  the  right  supposed  to  contain  the  tombs  of  Joachim 
and  Anne,  while  in  that  on  the  left  reposed  formerly  the 
bones  of  Joseph  the  carpenter.  The  foot  of  tlie  steps  is 
the  floor  of  tbe  chapel,  fronting  to  the  eastward,  and  lit 
witli  many  Ixmips,  not  a  few  of  silver  and  gold  which  hung 
from  tlio  roof.  Tlio  slirino  or  high  altar  covers  the  sup- 
posed spot  of  the  Virgin's  tomb.  These  were  beautiAilly 
decorated,  as  indeed  we  found  all  the  holy  places  in  Jeru- 
salem, with  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers,  hyacinth  and  lav- 
ender chiefly  abounding. 

We  met  a  Greek  monk  who  had  been  celebrating 
morning  prayers  alone  in  the  chapel,  and  who  willingly  re- 
mained and  conversed  with  us  about  the  place,  but  ho  was 
as  fiur  from  being  intelligent,  as  we  afterward  found  true 
of  most  of  his  church,  and  we  got  but  little  out  of  him. 

The  monks  of  the  Roman  church  in  the  Holy  Land 
were,  as  a  general  thing,  men  of  intelligence,  whom  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  meet,  and  from  whom  we  derived  very 
much  information  not  to  be  found  in  the  few  books  wo 
had  with  us,  while  the  Greeks,  with  scarcely  on  exception, 
were  ignorant  and  superstitious,  having  neither  learning 
nor  intellect.  I  had  an  amusing  illustration  of  this  a  few 
days  later  in  this  same  place. 

From  the   court  of  which   I   have  spoken,  opening 

ibward  the  Mount  of  Olives,  is  a  long,  narrow  passage, 

built  up  with  stone  on  each  side,  which  leads  to  a  grotto 

or  cave,  that  is  furnished  as  a  chapel  in  which  the  Greeks 

locate  Uie  Pkiasion  of  the  garden. 

G 
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While  I  was  one  day  in  thia  chapel  the  Greek  priest  in 
attendance  told  me  it  was  a  Greek  chapel  of  high  an- 
tiquity ;  and  **  there,"  said  he,  "  is  a  very  ancient  Greek 
inscription,"  pointing  to  the  roof  on  which  I  read  two  or 
three  words  of  Latin. 

''  That's  not  Greek,"  said  L 

**  Bat  it  is,"  said  he. 

^*  No,  it  is  not;"  and  I  read  it  to  him. 

lie  paused,  scratched  his  chin  a  moment,  and  was  evi- 
dently puzded. 

''  But  it  must  be  Greek." 

*'  But  I  say  it  is  Latin.    Can't  you  read  it  yourself?" 

*'  Perhaps  it  is  Greek  written  in  Latin." 

I  didn't  precisely  understand  what  he  meant ;  but  I  left 
him  not  a  little  bothered ;  and  I  presume  he  referred  it 
to  the  Greek  bishop,  to  miswer  how  a  Latin  inscription 
came  to  be  on  a  Greek  chapel-roof.  To  say  the  least,  it 
was  profiuiation  in  their  eyes. 

The  opening  of  this  chapel  in  the  same  court  witli  the 
tomb  of  the  Virgin  may  perhaps  serve  to  give  a  hint  to- 
ward the  origin  of  the  tradition  concerning  the  latter, 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  has  no  earlier  date  than 
the  seventh  century. 

Tlie  Garden  of  Gethsemano  is  near  this  spot;  and 
Jerome  describes  that  garden  as  marked  by  a  church  as 
early  as  his  day,  and  in  the  fourth  century ;  but  I  do  not 
find  any  mention  of  the  church  of  the  Virgin  at  this  time, 
although  if  existmg  it  must  have  been  very  near  that  one. 
I  think  it  not  impossible  that  this  church  may  have  been 
originally  the  church  of  Getlisemano,  and  subsequently 
made  by  tradition  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  tombs  of 
the  Holy  Family.  In  the  time  of  the  crusades,  all  the 
churches  had  full  fmth  in  this  locality. 

Wo  did  not  long  pause  at  the  tomb. 

A  few  steps  fuither  on — not  a  Imndred  yards — was  an 
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inolorare,  within  a  high  stone  waU,  recently  put  iip,whioh 
contained  eight  large  and  Tery  andent  olive-treee.  It 
was  on  the  very  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  yet  elcTated 
some  thirty  or  forty  teet,  perhaps  more,  above  the  brook 
Rcdron.  Wo  passed  around  it,  to  the  rear  or  mountain 
side,  and  found  a  low  door  in  Uio  wall,  at  which  wo 
knocked. 

It  opened,  and  a  Latin  monk,  habited  i»  the  dark  robe 
of  the  Franciscans,  bade  us  enter,  and  bowing  our  heads 
very  low,  as  all  must  do  perforce,  and  as  all  should  do  on 
entering  a  spot  like  this,  we  stepped  within  the  hallowed 
mdosure  of  Gethsemano. 

It  is  a  rimple  garden,  laid  out  in  beds,  bordered  with 
lavender,  among  the  old  olive-trees.  An  arbor  or  trellis- 
work  on  one  side  supports  a  large  vine  of  the  passiflora. 
In  the  walls  are  marked  fourteen  stations  for  prayer.  It 
was  silent,  and  we  were  alone.  The  good  fiither  vanished 
to  his  cell  in  the  comer,  as  if  aware  that  we  desired  no 
guide  to  tell  us  the  story  that  has  thrilled  the  heart  of 
man  in  every  land  and  age — the  saddest  and  snblimest 
story  on  all  the  rolls  of  eternity. 

Verily  he  was  right.  The  whispering  leaves  of  the 
olive-trees  told  us  the  story ;  the  winds  that  swept  over 
the  lofty  battlements  of  Mount  Moriah,  three  hundred 
feet  above  us,  told  the  story ;  the  blue,  iar  sky  above  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  the  sky  he  dove  with  his  departing 
glory,  and  that  shut  him  away  from  his  disdplcs*  and  our 
longmg  gase,  told  the  story ;  the  heavy  b^Oing  of  our 
hearts — slow,  solemn  beating — ^we  could  hear  them  in  the 
stillness  of  the  garden,  told  the  story  of  the  bloody  pas- 
sion, and  the  agony  that  made  the  crown  of  thorns  and 
pierdng  nails  as  nothing  afterward. 

"Ta  To,  mi  Jesii,  toinm  mo 
Afflplexiii  «t  in  croce  I 
Toliitt  ckTOti  lanoeMn, 
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ICultamqoe  ignominiam, 
InnumeroB  dolorea, 
Sudoral  et  angane, 
Ac  morteml  et  hado  propter  me, 
Ac  pro  mo  peocatore  1*' 

In  the  bluo  sky  &r  up  above  ua  a  solitary  eagle  floated 
on  the  air  above  the  deserted  shrines  of  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  and  on  iho  sides  of  Moriah,  among  the  Moslem 
graves,  some  women,  dressed  in  white,  sat  by  the  tombs 
and  wept.  But  no  voice  of  human  grief  or  human  joy 
reached  the  deep  valley  to  disturb  the  profound  stillness 
of  the  garden  of  the  Passion.  The  olives  on  the  mountain 
waved  their  flashing  branches  in  the  gentle  breeze,  but 
those  within  the  inclosure  scarcely  moved.  The  lavender, 
that  bloomed  with  the  utmost  profusion,  made  the  atmos- 
plierp  heavy  with  perfume,  as  we  sat  down  on  the  ground 
and  endeavored  to  realize  the  midnight  scene  of  the  agony 
and  the  betrayal. 

That  the  locality  which  is  now  called  Gethsemane  is 
identical  with  the  garden  in  which  Christ  was  betrayed, 
there  can  be,  I  think,  no  reasonable  doubt. 

That  this  garden  is  that  spoken  of  by  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, I  believe  no  one  doubts,  and  the  locality  which  is 
assigned  in  the  Evangelists,  certainly  very  exactly  agrees 
with  thb  spot.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  spciUc  of  his 
going  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  to  a  place  which 
was  called  Gethsemane,  the  latter  saying  that  "  ho  went 
€18  he  waa  voont  to  the  Mount  of  Olives."  John  says  he 
went  forth  "over  the  brook  Ccdron  whore  was  a  garden, 
into  the  which  ho  entered,  and  his  disciples."  This 
garden,  therefore,  may  very  safely  bo  taken  to  occupy  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  garden,  or  to  be  within  a  few  rods, 
at  most,  of  the  spot.  The  suggestion  of  some  of  the 
modem  residents  of  Jerusalem,  that  this  is  on  the  high 
road  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  temple  and  the  city, 
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and  in  this  respect  does  not  meet  the  idea  of  a  yerjr  re- 
tired spot,  appears  to  me  quite  groandless,  espedaU  j  as 
this  high  road  was  the  way  of  the  wilderness.  An  j  one 
who  visits  the  crreatest  of  oriental  cities  will  find  the  very 
gateways  sufficiently  retired  in  the  night  time,  and  this 
deep  valley  could  not  Imvo  been  otherwise  in  the  most 
populous  days  of  the  Holy  City.  Nor  can  I  ])erociyo 
any  point  in  the  renuu-ks  of  a  learned  modem  writer 
who,  with  no  apparent  reason  other  than  a  design  to 
throw  a  shadow  on  the  faith  of  visitors,  finds  in  the  poss- 
ages  above  referred  to  some  reason  for  supposing  the 
garden  was  higher  up  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  than  it  is 
now  represented. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  garden  of  Gethscmano  was  a 
(avorite  spot  with  me  during  my  stay  in  Jerusalem,  and 
that  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  finding  me  seated  un- 
der the  old  olive-trees  within  its  indosure.  Here,  over 
and  again,  I  read  the  accounts  of  that  memorable  night, 
and  of  the  suffering  of  the  Man  our  God.  Here,  in 
phrases  that  seemed  to  us  to  have  a  new  and  startling 
import,  we  discussed  the  characters  of  those  who  were 
the  actors  in  the  scene,  the  failure  of  every  disciple^ 
faith,  and  wondered  whether,  after  all,  we  had  mistaken 
Judas,  and,  as  some  one  has  argued,  it  was  possible  that 
he  betrayed  his  Master,  hoping  thereby  to  compel  hira  to 
acknowledge  his  heavenly  power,  and  summon  his  legions 
of  angels  to  conquer  the  throne  and  kingdom  he,  the 
traitor,  hoped  to  share. 

Here  I  saw  the  declining  sun  go  down  behind  the  bat- 
tlements of  Moriah,  and  here  not  infrequently  the  round 
moon,  coming  up  over  the  holy  summit  of  Olivet,  silvered 
the  leaves  of  the  old  trees,  and  shed  that  radiance  on  the 
spot  in  which,  best  of  all,  I  could  realize  the  scene  that 
so  thrills  the  hearts  of  Christian  men. 

Did  the  moon  sliine  on  that  last  night  of  the  life  of  the 
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Lord  before  the  sacrifice  ?  Did  the  fiill  mooiii  in  whose 
light  young  maidens  love  to  hoar  the  words  of  yoang 
love,  behold  that  love  which  would  not  put  away  the  cup 
of  agony,  though  countless  angels  stood  ready  to  seize 
the  chalice  and  dash  it  dovm  to  hell  ? 

I  never  thought  of  it  before.  In  all  the  scenes  of  all 
the  centuries  that  I  have  imagined  the  moon  beholding, 
and  of  which  I  have  striven  sometimes  to  gather  some 
intelligence  in  those  cold  calm  rays,  I  never  before  im- 
agined that  on  that  still  orb,  in  the  blue  sky  of  Judca, 
the  tear-dimmed  eyes  of  the  Lord  gazed  through  the 
rustling  leaves  of  Gethsenume. 

O,  friend  of  mine,  in  your  old  home  by  the  distant 
Hudson,  where  in  grand  nights  of  western  moonshine,  or 
still,  calm  starlight,  we  have  sat  together  on  the  rocks 
and  asked  the  hosts  of  heaven  to  tell  us  stories  of  the 
Chaldeans  that  worshiped  them  on  plains  of  Orient ;  O, 
friend,  look  out  on  the  sky  to-night,  the  holy  sky,  the 
radiant  sky  whose  azure  might  befit  the  floors  of  heaven, 
and  know,  of  a  verity,  beyond  a  doubt,  beyond  a  perad- 
ventm-e,  that  on  those  stars,  those  very  shining  groups, 
on  white  Capella,  flaming  Sirius,  on  the  brow  of  Orion, 
and  the  cold  star  of  the  pole,  the  weary  eyes  of  the 
houseless  wanderer  who  was  yet  a  Qod,  rested  in  child- 
hood above  the  ancient  Nile,  or  when  as  a  boy  he 
climbed  the  hills  of  Nazareth,  or  when  in  those  cold 
Syrian  nights  he  walked  the  long  way  from  Galilee,  or 
when  he  slept  in  the  dewy  air  of  Olivet  with  the  stones 
of  the  hill-side  for  a  pillow  to  him  who  had  no  other  on 
which  to  lay  his  head. 

Never  again  tell  mo  it  is  childish  to  love  the  moon- 
light and  the  stars.  Sole  objects  in  all  the  universe  on 
which  I  may  look  with  perfect  confidence  that  he  looked 
on  them,  yea,  and  with  a  longing  for  the  heaven  beyond 
them,  which  he  knew  as  his  home,  and  which  I  but 


doabtingtj  dare  oil  mine,  I  will  gue  on  them  in  all  the 
nights  of  mj  wanderings  on  euth,  and  sleep  qniet 
sleep  when  you  shall  laj  me  where  thej  will  shine  on  taj 
ooToring. 


5. 

Ji)e   Sepi|ici)ire. 

Tt  was  noon  that  first  day  beforo  we  left  Gethsemane, 
and  he  who  has  not  been  at  Jerusalem  can  hardly  imag- 
ine the  difficulty  we  experienced  on  coming  out  of  Uie 
garden  and  determining  whither  wo  should  direct  our 
steps. 

Wo  wero  on  the  side  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  a  few 
minutes  would  take  us  to  the  summit,  but  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  with  its  countless  objects  of  interest,  and  the 
pathway  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  wens  below  us,  and  the 
city,  inclosing  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  tempted 
us  back  toward  its  open  gates. 

While  wo  were  deliberating  thus  at  the  little  doorway 
of  the  garden,  the  old  monk  who  followed  us  out,  and 
who  declined  a  proffered  buckshecsh,  pointed  out  tlio 
identical  spot,  marked  by  a  stone  pillar,  some  twenty  feet 
from  the  south-east  comer  of  the  garden,  where  Judas 
offered  the  traitorous  kiss.  I  bowed  silently.  I  confess 
that  I  was  somewhat  offended  at  this,  the  first  of  the 
countless  traditions  relating  to  identical  8|>ots,  which  I 
had  met  with ;  but,  looking  up  into  the  mild  eyes  of  thft 
old  man,  and  meeting  his  kindly  gaze,  I  said, 

"  ShaU  I  believe  it  ?» 

**  I  donH  know,"  said  he,  "  that  it  is  so,  We  have  the 
tradition  ;  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it." 
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••  I>o  yoa  believo  it  ?** 

••  I  do.»» 

I  thmked  him  more  heftrtil  j.  Bidding  him  good-moni- 
mgf  we  climbed  op  the  roagh  }>ath  on  the  hill-aide,  till  we 
reached  a  spot  where  we  oould  sit  down  and  view  the 
city  iM  A  whole ;  the  niiot  wliidi  a  ruined  clia|>cl  marks  as 
tlie  place  where  Christ  sat  when  he  wept  over  Jerusalem, 
Here,  with  our  whole  souls,  we  drank  in  the  view  of  the 
Holy  City. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  is  much  higher  than  either  Moriah 
or  Zion ;  so  that,  from  its  side  or  summit,  the  stranger 
looks  down  into  the  inolosure  of  the  moek  of  Omar,  and 
can  see  the  entire  city  in  a  sort  of  bird*s-eye  view.  The 
spot  on  which  wo  were  now  seatefl  sufficiently  answered 
the  deseription  to  enable  us  to  believe  that  it  was  the  plaoo 
of  the  utterance  of  that  melancholy  prophecy  or  lament 
which  is  fiuniliar  to  all  readers  of  the  Bible.  Resting  a 
few  moments,  for  it  is  no  trifle  to  climb  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  we  read  our  guide-books — to  wit,  our  Bibles— 
most  diligently,  and  then  resumed  the  ascent,  and  at 
length  reached  the  summit  and  the  little  village,  con- 
spicuous in  which  are  the  minaret  of  the  mosk  and  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  is,  perhaps,  as  well  covered  with 
olive-trees  as  it  could  have  been  in  the  days  which  gave 
it  its  name.  These  are  large  and  thrifty  on  the  summit, 
except  where  the  buildings  are  clustered.  Tlio  village  is 
a  small,  dirty,  and  miserable  collection  of  houses,  like  all 
the  villages  of  Syria.  On  tlie  extreme  point  of  the  hill  b 
an  inclosed  court,  or  rather  a  yard,  the  wall  surrounding 
which  is  octagonal.  In  the  centre  is  a  small  octagonal 
building,  within  which  an  opening  in  the  marble  pave- 
ment discloses  the  natural  rock  of  the  mountain,  and  in 
it  a  depression  not  remarkable  in  any  way,  and  not 
Ukely  to  attract  attention,  but  as  the  alleged  footprint  of 
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the  Moending  son  of  Mary.  So  said  the  Mohammedan 
ffUgriiBn  of  the  spot,  for  this  ia  a  Moslem  sanctuarj, 
5iQQgh  in  all  times  open  to  Christian  visits,  for  a  eonsid- 
aratioD.  When  I  knelt  down  by  the  hole  to  examine  it 
(jUmdji  the  long-bearded  old  Arab  seemed  to  fear  that  I 
tras  about  to  offer  some  desecration  to  the  sacred  foot- 
step. 
Hie  minaret  is  on  the  inclosing  wall ;  and,  mounUng 

Uie  narrow  whiding  staircase,  we  found  oitrsolves  in  the 
fniieain*s  gallery,  looking  out  on  perhaps  the  most  sub- 
Kme  view  on  all  the  earth. 

To  the  eastward  the  hills  went  rolling  downward,  into 
s  deep  dark  gorge.  The  descent  seemed  terrible ;  as  if 
they  had  indeed  fallen  or  rolled  into  it,  and  by  piled  up 
on  its  mdes.  Far  down,  in  serene  beauty,  a  beauty  tlmt 
I  had  never  expected,  lay  the  Dead  Sea,  and  l>eyond  it 
the  dark  mountains  of  Moab.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able ocular  delusions  that  I  have  ever  observed  is  visible 
hero.  I  have  never  seen  a  person  who  would  believe,  on 
looking  at  this  view,  that  the  Dead  Sea  was  ten  miles 
dbtant.  To  my  own  eyes  it  appeared  not  more  than  five 
or  seven,  while  it  is  actually  more  than  twenty.  With- 
out other  information  than  such  as  I  would  obtain  from 
the  view,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  leaving  Jeru- 
salem for  a  half  day's  walk,  to  and  from  the  shore,  which 
is  actually  two  long  days'  labor. 

To  the  west  of  us  lay  Jerusalem ;  the  vast  court  of 
£1  Aksa  (called  the  Mosk  of  Omar),  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  city,  covering  Mouuc  Moriali — the  groat 
Armenian  Convent  occupying  the  south-western  part  ou 
Mount  Zion — the  old  Church  of  tlic  Resurrection,  cover- 
ing the  Sepulchre,  on  the  western  side  of  the  centre — and 
the  long  sweep  of  houses  on  the  hill  Akro,  extending  from 
Zion  quite  around  the  central  basin  to  the  north  side  of 
the  inclosure  of  the  mosk.    The  view  was  complete,  and 
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we  lipgered  on  it  long  enough  to  impreM  it  forever  on 
our  memories. 

There  was  no  refusal  of  bucksheesh  hero  on  the  part  of 
the  Mohammedan.  It  is  a  strong  point  in  the  character 
of  a  Mussulman,  that  he  never  refuses  it.  I  have  more 
hopes  of  them  from  diis  trait  than  from  any  otlicr.  Money 
will  reach  tlicir  substitute  for  pockets,  the  loose  bosoms 
of  their  shirts,  and  their  hearts  are  dose  by,  if  not  act- 
ually carried  there.  There  was  a  Greek  priest  standing 
near  the  door  as  we  came  down  from  the  minaret,  who, 
with  most  obsequious  politeness,  offered  to  show  us  the 
Qreek  chapel ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  defer  this  till  another 
<lay,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  minaret  had  exhausted  my  silver,  and  we  could 
not  raise  a  piastre  in  the  party.  I  knew  that  the  Qredc 
would  be  very  far  from  satisfied  with  such  pilgrims,  and, 
promising  him  ample  attention  in  the  future,  wo  hastened 
down  the  hill,  re-entered  St.  Stephen*s  gate,  and  passmg 
up  the  Via  Dolorosa,  found  ourselves  at  the  door  of  the 
house  of  i^tonio,  not  a  little  tired,  and  ready  for  lun- 
cheon, which  was  waiting  our  arrival. 

Let  tlie  grapes  that  grow  on  Lebanon  be  remembered 
for  the  golden  wine  we  drank  that  day,  and  always  after- 
ward in  Jerusalem.  It  was  light,  very  much  like  amber 
Muscat,  and,  after  the  heavy  Spanish  wines  we  had  been 
using,  was  delicate  and  refreshing.  Our  daily  luncheon 
in  Jerusalem  consisted  of  oranges  from  Jaffa  and  tlmt 
wine  of  Lebanon,  with  a  cake  of  white  bread,  known  al- 
ways as  the  Jews*  bread,  exceedingly  fine  and  delicious. 

It  was  three  in  the  afternoon  when  we  went  out  to  the 
Church  of  Uie  Iloly  Sepulchre. 

I  had  Ihrunk  from  this  visit,  because  I  had  expected  to 
be  shocked  by  the  stories  I  should  hear  and  the  scenes  I 
should  pass  through. 

Having  thoroughly  devoted  myself  to  the  elaborate 
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volames  of  Dr.  Robinson  as  a  preparation  for  Syrian 
travel,  and  brought  them  with  me  as  the  best  guide-book 
aside  from  the  Bible,  I  had  yielded  myself  entirely  to  the 
views  of  that  learned  writer  on  all  subjects  relating  to 
the  Holy  Places,  so  that  my  mind  was  at  rest  on  the 
subject  of  the  reputed  localities  of  the  Sepulchre  and 
Calvary.  I  did  not  think  there  was  the  slightest  possi- 
bility of  their  being  authentic,  and  in  the  morning  when 
I  was  ascending  the  Mount  of  Olives,  I  had  pointed  up 
the  valley  of  Johoshaphat  to  the  broad  barin-like  sweUmg 
of  the  valley  near  the  north-east  comer  of  the  city,  and 
remarked  to  Wliitely  that  it  was  an  amphitheatre,  the 
centre  of  which  might  well  have  been  selected  for  a  pub- 
lic execution,  affording  ample  room  for  thousands  to  look 
on,  and  being  near  many  rook-hewn  tombs  now  open  and 
abandoned. 

It  was  therefore  with  an  involuntary  sneer  of  deridon 
that  I  found  myself  among  the  crowd  of  cross  and  ro- 
sary-venders, beggars,  priests,  children  and  Arabs,  that 
Uironged  the  court  in  front  of  the  g^rand  old  doorway  of 
the  church,  and  saw  within  the  door  the  stone  of  unction, 
surrounded  by  pilgrims,  who  were  kissing  and  presnng 
their  foreheads  to  it  in  passionate  attitudes. 

By  referring  to  the  ground  plan. of  the  church,  the 
reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  following  mo  through  it. 
Approaching  the  entrance,  I  saw  more  plainly  the  tapers 
that  surrounded  this  stone,  which  is  in  fact  a  slab  of  the 
ordinary  stone  of  Jerusalem,  worn  smooth  with  myriads 
of  kisses,  and  situated  at  about  that  intermediate  distance 
between  the  cross  and  the  tomb  at  which  the  body  of 
Christ  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  laid  when  Joseph 
prepared  it  for  temporary  burial.  The  Turkish^  guardian 
of  the  door,  who  sat  at  its  left,  looked  with  stupid,  un- 
meaning gaze  at  the  devout  who  entered  on  their  knees. 

^'  Ah,  mi  frater !"  exclaimed  a  musical  voice,  as  I  was 
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feboai  to  enter  the  andent  and  mianve  doorwaj,  and  the 
next  instant  two  hands  were  hiid  on  m j  shooldera,  and  a 
pair  of  dark,  Itiatrons  eyes  of  ezoeediog  gentleneM  and 
lendemeM  looked  into  mine  from  under  the  oowl  of  a 
Franoiflcan. 

WiUi  more  ploasnro  timn  I  can  well  describe,  I  recog- 
nised m  J  old  friend,  Fra  Giovanni,  whom  the  reader  of  m  j 
Boat  Life  in  Egjpt  and  Nnbia  will  remember  I  had  met 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  with  whom  I  hod  traveled 
to  Malta.  An  Italian,  young,  wealthy,  educated,  and  of 
excellent  family,  he  had,  for  some  reason  that  I  knew 
nothing  of,  unless  I  ascribe  it  to  his  sincere  piety,  joined 
the  Franciscans,  and  devoted  his  splendid  abilities  to 
disseminating  the  Catholic  faith  wherever  his  feet  might 
ted  him  to  teach  and  preach.  By  what  chance  he  had 
wandered  to  Jerusalem  I  did  not  ask  him,  but  having 
parted  with  real  sorrow  on  my  side,  and  I  have  faith  to 
believe,  on  his  also,  we  met  with  the  more  pleasure 
from  the  total  unexpectedness  of  the  rencontre,  as  well 
as  the  eminent  sanctity  of  the  place. 

^  See,  now — I  am  leaving  Jerusalem  to-morrow  at  day- 
break, and  I  shall  see  no  more  of  yon.  Where  is  it  you 
are  going  ?  To  make  the  stations  ?  Ah,  no— you  are  a 
heretic ;  but  I  will  turn  with  you,  and  we  will  talk  as  we 
walk,  and  I  will  show  you  the  holy  places.  Take  my  arm 
— this  is  the  way  to  Calvary.*' 

We  turned  short  to  the  right  as  we  entered  the  great  • 
doorway,  to  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  a 
marUe-floored  platform,  erected  so  as  to  bring  the  visitor 
on  a  level  with  a  top  of  a  ipur  of  the  natural  rock  of  the 
hill,  which  rises  some  twelve  or  fifleen  feet  above  the 
floor  of  the  church,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  the  solid 
rook  also. 

**This  is  the  Latin  stairway.     Our  Greek  friends  will 

not  mount  to  Calvary  by  the  same  steps  we  use.     Is  it 
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not  strange  that  men  can  not  consent  to  approach  the 
cross  of  the  Lord  by  the  same  road  ?  Yonder  is  their 
stiurway." 

And  so  wo  ascended  and  were  on  the  platform,  overhung 
with  lamps  of  gold  and  lamps  of  ulver,  swinging  from  the 
roof  by  long  chains,  and  especially  nmnerous  at  the  east' 
em  end,  where  a  taper  burning  dimly  under  a  marble 
altar,  resembling  in  some  measure  a  pier  table,  disclosed 
a  golden  plate  on  the  marbl6  with  which  every  thing  was 
cased.  So  low  was  the  altar  that  no  one  could  approacli 
that  golden  plate  without  kneeling,  and  we  knelt,  as  men 
may  do  whether  believing  or  not,  when  approaching  the 
spot  which  for  fifteen  hundred  years  has  been  believed  to 
be  the  socket  in  which  the  cross  of  Christ  was  fixed. 

The  plate,  when  pushed  aside,  disclosed  the  hole  in  the 
rock.  One  peculiarity  of  the  state  of  afiairs  at  Jonisalom, 
•where  all  the  rival  churches  claim  equiU  rights,  is,  that  the 
pilgrim  who  is  a  stranger,  may  touch  and  handle  all  the 
relics.  No  one  forbids,  for  no  Greek  dare  forbid  a  Latin 
or  an  Armenian  or  a  Copt,  nor,  vice  veraA^  dare  either  of 
the  others  forbid  one  not  of  his  own  fiiith  and  church. 

Tlierefore  I  had  no  hesitation  in  lighting  a  pocket  can- 
dle which  Egyptian  experience  had  taught  me  to  carry 
always  with  me,  which  having  placed  in  the  hole  in  the 
rock,  I  looked  in.  It  was  a  hole  two  feet  deep,  and  six 
inches  square,  nothing  more.  Close  by  it  a  long  narrow 
•  strip  of  gold  covered  a  slit  in  the  marble  which  disclosed 
a  rift  in  the  rock.  Going  under  the  platform  afterward 
'  we  saw  in  the  chapel  below,  this  same  rift  widened  into  a 
curious  hollow,  which  is  called  the  tomb  of  Adam. 

Brother  Giovanni  was  kneeling  with  his  face  towai*d 
Calvary  when  I  retired  backward,  as  one  necessarily  must 
in  coming  away  from  the  spot  which  he  has  approached 
on  his  knees  under  the  slab  of  an  altar,  but  rose  and 
looked  with  me  at  the  rift  in  the  rock. 
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^  Corious— I  have  not  seen  thmt  before.** 

**  Yon  have  been  here  often  ?*' 

^  All  day  long  for  ten  days ;  bat  I  confess  that  I  hare 
knelt  longest  at  the  Scpulcliro  and  Iffxe  but  prayed  a  few 
moments  each  morning  here.'* 

^That  is  the  way  with  you  always,  brother  John;  I 
told  you  so  at  Aries  and  Avignon.  It  is  well  enough  to 
be  religtouSy  but  why  let  your  religion  be  so  absorbing  as  to 
forbid  your  observing  the  common  occnrrenoes  of  life?** 

**  I  camo  hero  to  pray.'* 

**  Yes,  I  understand  that,  but  interrupt  your  prayers  a 
little  to  use  your  eyes.  Think  how  strangely  it  would 
have  appeared  to  leave  Jerusalem  not  having  seen  the 
rift  in  the  rock  which  the  tradition  of  the  churches 
ascribes  to  the  earthquake  on  the  evening  of  the  cruci- 
fixion.** 

**  What  will  it  matter  fifty  years  hence  when  I  shall  be 
in  the  new  dty  of  the  Lord  ?** 

**  There  is  something  in  that,  my  friend.** 

By  this  time  wo  had  descended  to  the  level  of  the 
church  fioor,  and  entering  a  doorway  under  the  platform, 
approached  the  rock  of  Calvary  on  th'is  lower  leveL  On 
the  right  and  the  left  of  the  passage  once  lay  those  stem 
and  magnificent  guardians  of  the  Iloly  Cross,  Godfrey  and 
Baldwin,  who  in  turn,  having  fought  valiantly  as  brave 
knights  without  fear  and  without  reproach,  slept  in  their 
armor  at  the  foot  of  Calvary.  Their  graves  are  still 
pointed  out,  but  whether  the  dust  of  the  mighty  is  still 
within  their  sepulchres  is  considered  at  the  least  very 
doubtful.  Around  them  once  lay  the  other  kings  of  Jeru- 
salem, men  whose  swords  flashed  along  the  hills  from 
Ascalon  to  Nazareth,  whose  heavy  mail  rang  along  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  who,  having  fought  for  the  Holy 
Cross,  lay  down  with  content  and  joy  at  Calvary.  Pass- 
ing through  this  chapel  we  approached  the  grating  behind 
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which  a  dim  taper  revealed  the  tomb  of  Adam.  I  again 
made  use  of  mj  candle  to  light  the  dark  hole  in  the  rock, 
at  which  brother  John  glanced  a  moment,  an  I  did.  Bat 
wo  hastened  towar4the  great  point  of  attraction  in  the 
church,  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

I  pity  the  man  who  can  approach  irreverently  this 
shrine.  I  have  already  said  that  I  did  not  believe  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  spot.  I  approached  it  as  I  would  a 
great  curiosity,  but  I  approached  it  with  profound  respect 
and  awe. 

Around  it  for  eighteen  centuries  men  have  knelt  with 
beating  hearts  and  throbbing  brows.  Toward  it  for 
eighteen  hundred  years  men  have  yearned  with  unutter- 
able longing,  and  in  distant  lands,  have  turned  their  pale 
faces  and  fast  dimming  eyes  before  they  died.  Millions  who 
have  gone  to  Qod,  pious,  humble,  holy  men,  believed  that 
on  that  rock  the  ineffable  form  of  Christ  dead  once  lay, 
and  millions,  foot-worn  with  long  travel,  knelt  just  hero 
and  sanctified  the  place  Mrith  the  burning  incense  of  de- 
vout prayer. 

Beyond  all  bigotry  I  place  that  of  men  who  find  idolatry 
in  worshiping  God  before  the  tomb  in  which  he  lay, 
or  who  condemn  all  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religious 
worship,  even  to  forgetting  their  belief  that  the  holy 
sacraments  of  their  church  are  but  forms  themselves. 

There  is  mummery  enough  among  the  Christians  of 
every  name  who  crowd  this  church,  but  all  the  mummery 
was  not  sufHcient  to  forbid  in  my  heart  the  sympathy  it 
felt  with  the  poor  pilgrims  from  distant  countries  who 
knelt  before  the  door  of  the  tomb,  or  to  drive  back  the 
thrilling  memories  that  crowded  on  my  mind  when  I 
found  myself  at  length  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Nor  alone  then,  at  my  first  visit,  but 
afterward,  as  I  began  to  understand  better  the  evidence 
and  the  locality. 
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Foremost  of  oU,  I  saw  the  qaoenl j  form  of  tho  old 
mother  of  the  Roman  emperor,  aeeluDg,  over  the  hills  of 
rubbish  that  were  once  the  garden  walls  and  kiosks  of 
Jerusalem,  the  heathen  fSuie  on  the  spot  to  which  the  per- 
secated  Christians  of  those  times  led  her,  and  which  thej 
pointed  oat  as  covering  the  sepolchre  in  which  the  Sav- 
ioar  lay,  hewn  in  the  rocky  hill-side,  close  by  Golgotha. 
There  was  no  tradition  related  of  it,  no  **  thus  saith  tho 
story ,^  but  they  knew  the  spot  even  as  they  knew  Mount 
Zion,  and  tho  ]k>o1  of  Siloam,  and  Olivet,  and  Bethlehem. 
From  the  day  of  the  cruciflxion  to  this,  there  had  been 
no  time  when  any  other  place  was  called  Golgotha,  any 
more  than  when  any  other  dty  has  boon  called  Jorusa- 
leui,  and  the  qtieon-moUior,  a  humble  pilgrim,  listened  to 
tho  old  man  who  said,  **  My  father*s  father  knew  many 
who  saw  him  cnicifiod,  dead,  and  buried  in  this  tomb.^ 

Then  the  long  line  of  patriarchs,  bishoi^s,  priests,  and 
kings,  who  had  done  homage  here,  followed  in  swill  pro- 
cession, even  to  tho  valiant  Omar,  who  wo^ild  not  kneel 
lest  his  followers  shotiUl  on  that  account  claim  a  right  to 
the  spot  for  future  worship.  And  tlicn,  with  flashing 
arms  and  ringing  tread,  tho  valiant  Eights  of  the  Cross 
and  Sepulchre,  and  their  followers,  a  countless  array  of 
men  who  died  for  Holy  Cross  on  tho  plains  of  Holy  Land, 
with  eager  eyes  to  tlio  hills  that  hid  Jerusalem,  and,  last 
of  all,  the  pilgrim  hosts,  who,  laden  with  sins,  came  here 
and  laid  them  down,  from  their  conscienocs  if  not  from 
their  souls,  on  this  small  floor  of  rock,  six  feet  by  three  I 
What  kingly  and  what  lowly  hearts  have  hushed  their 
throbbing  pains  within  this  little  rock-hewn  chamber  I 

In  the  centre  of  the  rotunda,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
dinrch,  under  the  open  dome,  stands  a  small  building  oo 
the  solid  rock  wliicli  is  the  floor  of  tlio  church.  Tliis 
building  is  of  elaborate  construction,  chiefly  consisting  of 
fine  marbles.    It  has  but  one  entrance,  oo  the  eastern 
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Bide,  over  which  hangs  a  dopbg  canopy,  painted  bine 
and  studded  with  stars.  The  building  contains  two 
chambers,  the  outer  one  known  as  the  Chapel  of  the 
Angel,  and  the  inner  as  the  Sepulchre.  I  shall  devote 
more  space  elsewhere  to  a  discussion  of  the  construc- 
tion of  this  building  and  of  the  Sepulchre,  using  in  this 
description  the  conclusions  to  which  I  afterward  arrived 
on  careful  examination  niid  study,  ^vithout  pausing  here 
for  arguments. 

Entering  the  Chapel  of  the  Angel,  which  is  a  small  apart- 
ment, some  ten  feet  by  six,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  stone, 
raised  on  a  pedestal,  does  duty  as  part  of  the  stone  that  ^ 
once  closed  the  small  doorway  before  us,  we  stooped  to 
enter  this,  and  found  ourselves  within  the  ^*new  tomb 
which  Joseph  had  hewn  out  in  the  rock,"  the  *^  sepulchre 
wherein  never  man  before  was  laid*'  until  the  day  of  re- 
demption. 

Even  on  that  first  visit,  as  I  stooped  down  and  looked 
m  before  I  entered,  there  was  a  sudden  recollectioil  of  the 
attitude  of  that  other  disciple  who  accompanied  Peter  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  when  he  thus 
stooped  down  and  looked  in,  wliich  forcibly  impressed  me, 
and  I  might  have  been  pardoned  for  a  flashing  thought,  a 
momentary  expectation,  that  within  I  should  see  the  an- 
gels. 

But  within  I  found  a  simple  excavated  tomb,  on  the 
right  side  of  which,  elevated  from  the  floor,  was  a  shelf, 
or  bench,  of  white  marble,  extending  from  end  to  end, 
and  occupying  all  that  part  of  the  floor  which  was  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  door.  The  floor,  sides,  and  roof  of  this 
room,  are  the  solid  rock  out  of  which  the  tomb  is  hewn, 
and  the  marble  slab  probably  covers  a  bench  of  the  rough 
stone  left  in  the  hewing  to  receive  a  single  body.  Such 
is  the  custom  in  nearly  all  the  tombs  around  Jerusalem, 
and  the  traveler  who  has  become  familiar  with  the  form 
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of  these  eepolchrea,  will  reoognice  the  exact  nmilftrity. 
The  roof  is  perforated  with  a  roaad  hole,  throagh  whioh 
escapes  the  smoke  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  brasen  lamps, 
which  hang  over  the  marble  slab.  The  latter  has  across 
it,  about  half  way  its  length,  a  singular  fissure,  which  ap- 
pears like  a  wide  crack,  but  does  not  extend  quite  across, 
and  is  thus  evidently  not  a  crack.  It  appears  more  as  if 
a  thin  stratum  of  softer  stone  had  crumbled  out  and  dia> 
appeared,  but  the  eye  can  not  see  any  thing  through  it. 
I  have  somewhere  seen  it  stated  that  this  fissure  was  arti- 
fidal,  designed  to  give  the  slab  a  broken  appearance,  and 
prevent  its  being  appropriated  by  Mussulman  rapadty. 
I  doubt  this. 

Brazen  lamps  most  abounded,  and  in  this  I  was  disap- 
pointed, as  also  in  finding  that  many  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  church  were  of  brass.  The  reason  for  this  I  subse- 
quently learned,  and  it  will  appear  hereafter  when  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  describe  the  splendor  and  magnificenoe 
of  the  royal  gifts  to  the  holy  sepulchro  which  I  saw  else^ 
where. 

A  Greek  monk  stood  at  tlio  head  of  the  tomb,  reading 
prayers  with  an  inaudible  motion  of  his  lips,  and  I  never 
visited  the  Sepulchre  afterward  without  finding  him  or 
his  substitute  in  the  same  place  and  the  same  attitude. 

The  length  of  the  entire  excavated  chamber  is  six  feet 
two  inches,  the  breadth  about  six  feet,  of  which  breadth 
three  feet  one  incfi  is  occupied  by  the  shelf. 

I  |iause  hero  a  moment  to  direct  attention  to  the  per* 
feet  manner  in  which  this  rock-hewn  tomb  meets  the  vari- 
ous descriptions  of  the  evangelist. 

It  was  a  tomb  **  hewn  out  of  a  rock.^*  The  door  was 
so  low  that  one  must  stoop  down  to  look  in.  When  they 
laid  the  body  there,  they  went  in  and  saw  how  it  was  laid. 
It  was  on  a  level  along  which  a  stone  could  be  rolled  or 
moved  against  it  so  as  to  close  the  entrance.    When  they 
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oomo  to  aeok  him  oa  tho  morning  after  the  Sabbath,  thdy 
entered  in  and  saw  a  young  man  sitting  an  the  right  Hde^ 
and  afterward,  when  others  came,  Mary  saw  two  angels, 
the  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  feet  where  the 
body  ofJeeue  had  lain^  that  is  on  the  spot,  shelf  or  what- 
ever it  was,  from  which  the  body  was  now  gone,  bat  which 
it  had  occupied. 

Obviously  these,  and  many  other  striking  points  of 
agreement  (without  one,  so  fiir  as  I  know,  of  disagreement) 
may  be  accounted  for  by  saying  that  they  who  originally 
selected  this  tomb  for  the  Holy  Sepulclnre,  were  shrewd 
enough  to  select  a  tomb  that  would  answer  all  the  descrip- 
tion, but  ho  who  attributes  this  adroitness  to  them,  must 
not  fiUsify  his  argument  by  supposing  them  at  the  same 
time  so  stupid  and  destitute  of  shrewdness,  or  oven  of 
common'  cunning,  as  to  select  a  spot  within  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and  thus  entirely  unfit  to  answer  tho  descrip 
lion. 

^  A  few  moments  sufficed  for  that  first  visit  to  tho  Sepul- 
chre. I  found  Fra  Giovanni  kneeling  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  door. 

Wo  then  proceeded  to  visit  in  succession  the  various 
spots  of  interest  in  tho  church  whose  vast  extent  is 
scarcely  to  be  comprehended  in  America,  a  land  of  no 
very  large  religious  buildings. 

Tho  reader  who  remembers  that  the  tomb  is  located 
by  the  evangelists,  in  tho  same  place  with  the  cross,  will 
not  be  surprised  to  find  the  two  under  the  same  roof.  In 
andent  times  this  was  not  so ;  but  tho  church  which  orig- 
inally covered  tho  Sepulchre  has  been  so  extended  as  to 
includo  Calvary  also,  which  was  formerly  in  an  outer 
chapel. 

From  tho  dome,  running  eastward,  the  grand  nave  of 
tho  church  is  an  inclosed  chapel,  in  possession  of  tho 
Gre<iks,  splendidly   ornamented   with    costly,   exquisite 
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pttntings,  and  elaborate  arohitectaral  details,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  This  extends  from  a  pomt 
not  maoj  feet  west  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Angel  to  a  point 
beyond  the  location  of  Calvarj,  which  lies  soath  of  it. 
Within  this  chapel,  a  stone  in  *the  pavement  marks  the 
Oreek  centre  of  the  world,  an  idea  I  found  some  difficulty 
m  getUng  an  explanation  of^  and  which  I  do  not  yet  un- 
derstand. Returning  on  the  south  and  outer  side  of  this 
du^l,  passing  the  stone  of  unction  and  the  steps  of  Cal- 
vary, we  found  the  several  Chapels  of  St.  Longinus,  of  the 
bonds  of  Christ,  of  the  Mocking,  of  the  Casting  of  Lots 
and  Dividing  the  Garments,  and  reached  a  broad  flight  of 
steps  which  led  down  into  the  Chapel  of  St.  Helena,  now 
in  possession  of  the  Armenians,  from  whicli  other  steps 
led  down  into  a  diapel  in  the  solid  rock,  whicli  is  said  to 
be  the  spot  where  Ilelena  found  the  true  cross,  and  is 
known  as  tlie  Chapel  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross.  This 
is  a  dark  cavernous  room,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
chamber  dug  out  underneath  projecting  masses  of  rock, 
and  roofed  over  from  the  sky. 

Hence  we  went  back  on  the  other  or  nqilhcm  side  of 
the  Greek  chapel,  and  visited  the  Chapel  of  the  Appa- 
rition to  the  Virgin,  which  is  now  the  Latii^  chapel,  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  building,  possessing 
a  small  organ,  whose  music  is  exceedingly  offensive  to 
the  Greeks,  who  are  not  possessed  of  a  similar  instrument. 
While  we  were  here,  a  loud  noise,  much  like  miniature 
thunder,  startled  us.  It  was  the  rapping  on  a  board 
swung  near  the  door,  which  is  the  oriental  substitute  for 
a  bell.  It  resounded  through  the  aisles  and  arches  of  the 
church,  warning  all  visitors  and  worshipers  that  the 
building  was  now  to  be  dosed,  and  Uiey  must  depart. 

There  was  much  yet  to  be  seen,  but  we  had  ample  time 
before  us  to  see  it,  and  we  hastened  out,  with  pilgrims, 
priests,  and  beggars,  tlio  latter  a  motley  and  pertinacious 
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crowd,  who  followed  you  even  into  the  Sepolohre  itself 
when  wo  entered,  and  now  to  the  very  outlet  of  the  great 
court,  whore  we  could  Bcarcely  escape  them  through  tlio 
doorway  that  leads  to  a  street  of  filthy  tanneries,  onoe 
the  street  of  the  g^rand  hbspital  of  St.  John. 

A  daily  visitor  to  the  Sepulchre  after  this,  I  became  fii- 
miiiar  with  all  the  passages  of  the  building,  and  spent 
many  hours  each  day  in  its  shadowy  aisles. 

Whether  it  were  or  were  not  the  true  sepulchre  of 
Christ,  the  place  which  has  been  regarded  as  such  for  fit 
teen  hundred  years  is  not  to  be  regarded  with  other  than 
earnest,  even  tearful  eyes.  Around  it  holy  men  had 
prayed  for  many  generations  since  Eusebius,  and  Maca- 
rius,  and  Jerome,  and  Sabas,  and  many  otlier  worthies 
who  have  long  since  gone  to  see  the  ascended  glory  of 
the  crucified  son  of  Mary.  Clinging  with  stout  hands  to 
its  marble  adoinments,  thousands  of  martyrs  have  per- 
ished under  the  sword  of  the  enemies  of  the  cross.  Many 
thousand  dying  sinners  and  dying  saints  in  all  countries 
and  all  times  have  looked  to  it  with  the  last  straining  gaze 
of  their  diiA.  eyes,  and  died  with  smilbg  countenances 
turned  toward  the  tomb.  Stout  men  have  fouglit  around 
it,  and  died,  for  Holy  Cross  on  the  threshold  of  the  Sepul- 
chre. Pilgrims  from  far  lands  have  laid  their  burdens 
down  on  its  rocky  floor,  and  prayers  and  teara  have  hal- 
lowed it;  so  that,  if  it  were  the  tomb  of  Judas  himself,  it 
is  redeemed  and  sanctified  as  the  memorial  of  more  earn- 
est faith  and  adoration  than  any.  other  spot  of  ground  on 
this  side  the  pearl  gates. 

It  was  my  custom,  and  a  daily  pleasure,  to  stand  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Latin  Chapel  of  the  Apparition  of  Christ 
to  Mary  after  the  Resurrection,  and  look  toward  the 
Sepulchre,  and  watch  the  kneeling  pilgrims  of  all  lands 
as  they  looked  to  the  little  building  which  once  contained 
the  Hope  of  the  world. 


-    -. 
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I  oonld  langh  there  at  the  petty  pride  of  Turks  who 
mintered  around  the  rotunda,  with  ill-oonoealed  neera 
on  their  Aces^  for  the  Christian  dogs  that  knelt  here  and 
there  on  the  pavement.  I  could  laugh,  for  I  beheld  the 
visible  evidenoe  of  the  g^randeur  of  our  holy  faith. 

In  that  little  tomb,  one  sad  night,  when  the  stars  were 
over  Jerusalem,  there  lay  the  worn  and  wasted  body  of 
One  who  had  suffered  an  ignominious  death.  Here,  where 
I  stood,  Roman  soldiers  sat  on  the  rocky  floor,  and  dashed 
their  armor  rudely  as  they  passed  the  night  in  alternate 
jest  and  brawl,  rattling  the  dice  on  the  rock  by  the  light 
of  a  dim  taper,  and  cursing  each  otlier  by  the  gods  of 
Ilomo,  while  they  recked  nothing  who  or  what  was  the 
dead  body  tlicy  wore  set  to  watcli.  And  somewhero 
within  Jerusalem  a  few  men  and  women  wore  weepmg 
the  long  night  through  in  hopeless  agony,  the  scoff  of  a 
nation  who  had  rejected  the  claims  of  their  master  as 
king  and  Messiah. 

But  the  scene  is  changed.  The  Saviour  is  risen.  Th^ 
religion  of  the  Cross  and  Tomb  has  become  the  relig* 
ion  of  the  world.  The  nails  that  men  believed  were  the 
nails  that  pierced  his  hands  were  wrought  into  the  proud* 
est  crown  of  humsn  grandeur ;  and  the  fragments  they 
supposed  to  be  of  the  wood  on  wliich  ho  hung  are  shrined 
in  palace-cathedrals  of  unknown  wealth  and  gorgeous- 
ness. 

From  the  little  handful  of  disciples,  tlio  followers  of  tho 
Naxareno  have  grown  to  be  a  host  more  than  any  roan 
can  number,  of  every  nation  under  licavcu.  Tlie  stand- 
ards of  Christian  powers  are  triumphant  on  every  bat- 
tle-field ;  and  the  day  has  arrived  in  which  there  is  no 
nation  of  the  earth  able  to  say  that  it  can  stand  and  bo 
otlier  tlian  Cliristinn.  It  was  easy  to  laugh  at  the  luingfaty 
Turk,  who  sneered  at  the  |K>or  pilgrim,  ragged  and  dirty, 
who  had  but  now  arrived  within  the  Jaffa  gate,  and 
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mailed  to  lay  his  lo»d  down  at  the  Sepolohre.  He' was 
tlio  rooster  hora ;  but  that  poor  pilgrim  was  the  repre- 
•ontoUvo  of  tho  religion  of  tliat  tomb,  by  tho  saffranco  of 
whoM  followers  ho  was  pormitted  to  lord  it  a  little  while 
In  Jemaalom,  bat  who  will  ere  long — God  grant  it  be 
•ooni— 4weep  from  the  faoe  of  tho  earth  every  veatige  of 
tho  religion  of  tlio  oamol-drivor  of  Mcooa. 


6. 

•*  Ya  Fkrrajj  I" 

How  soon  one  learns  to  dispense  with  bells.  The  win* 
clow  of  onr  dining  and  sitting  room  opened  out  over  tho 
broad  eourt.  The  kitchen,  which  was  always  filled  with 
Mukarri  and  Bedooins,  was  on  the  oppomte  ride  of  it. 
When  we  wanted  a  servant  we  thundered  his  name,  with* 
oat  leaving  oar  seats  by  the  table  or  the  fire. 

"  Ya  Fcrrajj  I" 

The  sentry  on  the  wall  by  the  Damascus  gate  could 
hear  me,  for  the  night  was  clear,  moony,  and  calm,  and 
all  was  still  and  death-like  over  sleeping  Jerusalem.  A 
dozen  dogs  howled  as  my  voice  went  out  and  disturbed 
the  silence,  which  instantly  resumed  its  solemn  domioioo 
when  they  ceased  their  howling. 

The  Nubian  entered. 

**Wine  and  cliibouks.  Let  Antonio  find  a  bottle  of 
Lebanon.  Have  tlio  horses  ready  early  in  the  morning  for 
the  road.  We  go  to  Bethlehem.  Fill  a  chibouk  for  Father 
John.  Now  go  to  bed  and  keep  that  infernal  crew  of 
Bedouins  still  in  the  kitchen.  If  I  hear  such  a  row  again  as 
last  night,  Til  send  «x  balls  from  ray  revolver  down  through 
the  kitchen  door,  hit  or  miss— do  you  understand  P^ 

••  Aiowali.** 

We  were  scarcely  settled  in  oar  chairs  when  there 
came  up  from  the  kitchen  such  a  confiised  clamor  of 
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voioos  08  none  but  an  Arab  crowd  can  get  up.  I  threw 
open  the  window  and  cracked  away  with  my  revolver, 
taking  good  care  to  hit  the  flagging  of  the  court  each 
time,  wliilo  Whitoly  ran  down  to  see  the  effect.  At  the 
flmt  shot  the  silence  was  instantaneous  and  profound,  and 
at  the  sixth  ho  threw  open  the  kitchen  door.  No  sign  of 
life  was  to  bo  seen.  Twelve  Arabs  of  various  sorts  were 
there,  but  you  might  have  thought  every  man  of  them 
shot  six  times  through  the  brain.  Packed  away  under 
the  benches  or  table  in  the  comer  furthest  away  from  the 
door  and  out  of  range,  there  they  lay,  a  mass  of  silent, 
horror-stricken  wretches.  When  he  ordered  tliem  out 
they  seemed  to  thiuk  he  was  Asrael  or  the  angel  of  judg- 
ment, and  that  they  were  dead  and  only  waiting  to  be 
damned.  No  man  of  them  dared  stir  hand  or  foot. 
Vom^y  and  Abd-el^tti  wore  in  bod  in  their  own  places, 
but  IIi\yi  ^[ohammod,  tolerably  well  soaked  in  arrakee, 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  most  scared  of  all,  and 
IWtuni,  more  like  a  monkey  than  ever,  Betnni,  who 
was  the  oom|uuiion  of  my  wanderings  over  holy  hiUs  for 
a  long  time  at\or  this,  was  on  the  top  of  the  (ule,  recog- 
nisablo  only  by  his  rotl  morocoo  boots,  whicli  stood  out 
in  the  air  liko  signals  of  distnvsegi,  while  his  head  was 
buriod  out  of  sight  among  the  limbs  of  his  Arab  com- 
ivMiivuis.  At\or  that  wc  had  silouiH)  for  a  long  evening^ 
talk  with  bVa  Oiovanni. 

'Ilio  uij::lu  was  i\K4  and  th«  tirt^  biased  brightly  in  the 
o)vn  stovo  )uIiikI  full  of  »tutti)v»  of  old  oUTe>tr«««  ^I  know 
it  was  saoriK'g\'»  to  burti  such  wonkI).  v^ur  long  chibouks^ 
>{kilh  tVvsh  sticks  ot'  lcm\>ii-inN\  wen)  Aragrant  with  Lata- 
k^Nik  and  our  gU*w«  lillo^l  with  thai  delicious  wine  of 
KelvuK^^K  the  uicMKwy  where^vf  b  aromatic.  Then  ve 
talktsl,  aiul  lUiot^e^l  to  the  K^w«  ^\)cvk»ut  vv^txv  of  VYa  Vii<^ 
\aiuu  till  the  luxdu^hl  mvvu  Kvkev)  dowxi  tv*  ;bc  very 
%W|^K*ot\K''h\>R)^^>hc^l.     \Vc  ^(H^keol'i'il^rtiu^L  u^  she  110.*^ 
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Ltnd,  a  eoljaot  replete  with  a  thooetiid  ttories  of  the  fidth 
and  endurance  of  man. 

•«  Think  yon  there  was  really  any  virtae  in  it,  then,  my 
friend?  '  Are  yon  bo  fiur  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
good  works  as  to  sappoee,  of  a  verity,  that  they  who 
made  the  weary  pilgrimage  thereby  expiated  the  sins  they 
carried  with  them  ?"' 

**  DoabtlesB  on  the  way  they  had  mach  of  opportunity 
for  thought,  reflection,  and  repentance,  and  here  they  had 
abundant  eubjects  for  holy  conaideration  and  motives  to 
humility.    I  Uiink  the  pilgrimage  was  not  wholly  in  vain.** 

**  Strange  men." 

**Yea,  strange  beyond  what  wo  can  well  appreciate 
or  understand.  And  yet  it  is  a  woU-known  fact,  that  of 
all  the  thousands  of  tliousands  who  made  tho  pilgrim- 
age to  Iloly  Land  before  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  there 
is  not  recorded  one  act  of  wrong  committed  on  the  way, 
though  powerful  knights  and  robber  barons  made  tho 
pilgrimage  with  full  forces.  Even  tho  Moslems  them- 
selves said  of  them,  *  JVon  quoBrunt  inala^  $ed  legem  eorum 
adimplere  cupiuni?*  Many  a  time  have  I,  poor  sinner 
that  I  am  for  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  when  I  have  been 
reading  the  noble  deeds  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
found  mjTself  admiring  tho  valor  of  the  pilgrim  more  than 
his  faith,  and  my  soul  thrilling  when  I  read  of  the  might 
of  his  strong  arm  more  than  when  I  read  of  liis  penances 
and  pain.  I(ow  I  have  ]ingcre<l  on  tho  story  of  Frotmond 
of  Brittany,  who,  with  ashes  on  his  brow  and  cliains  on 

^  VrrA  STTB  HoiKBPOBiooii  a  WiLUBALDi.  (A.  D.  166.)  Seo.  VIIL 
Tbe  Saraoeoi  bariiif  OBptared  WQlibttId  and  his  wren  ooapttikmii,  look 
Uwa  to  on  old  non  to  leora  who  ond  whoi  thoj  w«r«»  "oi  Ulo  wttmx 
wpwMieM  oit»  Fk«qiMiiter  boo  TvnleDteo  ridi  hominei  do  Olii  tomo 
porUboB  iBtomm  oontriholeB:  noo  qtionint  duUBi  wd  bsfooB  XWuibm 
•dlmiilero  Guphmt**  Thoi  In  Um  Thmamr%^  tU^  Camimi;  oImwImb  H 
ifprfaitod 
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Ills  arms,  clothed  in  tho  diroud  that  marked  him  dead  to 
mail  until  his  vow  was  aocomplislied,  twioB  performed  the 
pilgrimage  to  the  Sepulchre,  and  twice  retamed  to  the 
far  land  of  France.  You  must  have  heard  the  story  of 
the  lord  of  Anjon." 

**. Which  of  the  lords?  for  there  are  many  on  Uie  rolls 
of  history." 

^'  Foulque  Nerra,  count  and  pilgrim." 

"  No,  never." 

*^  Never  ?  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  and  the  strangest 
stories  on  all  the  records  of  the  pilgrims.*  The  crimes 
he  sought  to  expiate  are,  many  of  them,  unknown,  many 
too  hideous  to  mention. 

"  In  those  old  days  there  was  no  fairer  inheritance  in 
the  land  of  Gaul  than  fell  to  Qeoffrey  and  Foulque, 
grandsons  of  the  mighty  Count  of  Anjou.  Nor  was 
there  a  nobler  heart  than  that  of  tho  younger  brother  in 
all  of  France.  Geoffrey  was  gentle  and  very  lovely  in 
disposition ;  Foulque  was  fierce  as  a  lion,  and  as  noble 
too.  .  Sometimes,  in  your  own  land.  Signer  American, 
yon  have  seen  women  whose  beauty  was  so  pre-eminently 
above  that  of  others,  that  you  could,  in  some  measure, 
appreciate  what  men  have  meant  who  talked  of  women 
that  were  angels. 

*  Michaud  and  oUier  historiana  give  the  principal  facts  of  this  curiooa 
Btory-  as  hero  related  by  my  friend,  whose  aooount  I  have,  in  substance, 
followed.  An  examination  of  the  ancient  dironicles  of.Franoo  leads  mo 
to  tliink  that  Foulques  IV.,  commonly  called  Ia  Btchin^  and  not  his 
grandfather,  Foulques  IIL,  known  as  Nerra,  or  Ia  Kair,  may  have  been 
the  Count  of  Anjou  who  killed  his  brother  Qeoflhu  lo  Barbu.  Foul- 
ques Nerra  was  unquestionably  tho  count  who  was  thrice  a  pilgrim  to^ 
the  Iloly  Sepulchre,  and  who  died  at  Metz,  a.d.  1040.  Michaud  and 
others  may  have  oonfbsed  the  two  counts^  or  it  is  very  possible  tliat 
other  authorities,  not  within  my  reach,  may  confirm  their  version  of  the 
history.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  America  the  Chronicles  of 
Anjou,  an  examination  of  which  wouM  settle  the  question. 
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**  Toa  smile.  I  nin  a  Frandflcan  and  a  priest,  bat  I 
was  a  layman,  and  I  am  a  man.  I  thank  Qod  that  I  do 
retam  a  love  of  the  beaatifal  wherever  I  find  it,  and  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  admire  one  whom  he  has  made  lovelj. 
But  it  is  true  that  I  have  known  days  when  my  heart 
throbbed,  as  I  trust  it  never  will  again,  at  the  presence 
of  a  fair  woman. 

**  Foulqne,  the  young  count,  was  a  man,  and  when  he 
saw  that  lady  he  was  mad  with  love  of  her.  Their 
first  meeting  was  in  one  of  those  forays  for  which  his  age 
is  better  known  to  history  than  aught  else.  He  had  led 
his  retainers  to  the  sacking  of  a  castle  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and  when  the  bloody  fray  was  over,  and  he 
was  recking  from  the  carnage  in  which  his  soul  took  de- 
light, ho  was  startled  by  the  vision  of  a  lady,  who  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  hall  where  he  stood  among  the 
slain.  Ilor  story  was  brief.  Sho  was  a  captive  herself^ 
released  by  his  arm.  A  wife  indeed,  but  slio  knew  not 
if  her  husband  lived.  Slio  was  the  last  of  her  race,  all 
murdered  by  him  of  whom  the  Count  of  Anjou  had  so 
completely  avenged  her. 

**  To  the  young  count  the  lady  was  like  a  vision  of 
heaven.  lie  had  never  seen,  never  dreamed  of  such 
beauty,  such  magnificence.  His  by  right  of  conquest, 
his  because  there  was  no  living  man  to  dispute  his  claim, 
for  neither  ho  nor  she  named  her  lord,  and  his  by  her 
own  'manifest  will,  for  she  threw  herself  into  his  very 
arms  for  protection  against  his  fierce  retainers  who  had 
opened  her  prison-doors,  what  was  left  for  him  to  do 
but  take  her  to  his  embrace  and  heart  ?  There  was  no 
thought  of  the  curses  of  holy  churcli  in  those  da}*s  when 
a  soldier  captured  defenceless  women,  nor  was  she  one 
to  remind  him  or  herself  of  the  crime  they  committed. 
Slie  was  all  passion,  and  I  have  said  slic  was  gloriously 
beautiful    It  were  vain  to  attempt  any  description  of  tho 
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manner  in  which  she  wound  her  way  into  his  heart,  and 
became  possessed  of  its  most  hidden  springs  of  motion. 
A  thousand  times  men  have  died  for  women  not  half  so 
fidr  as  she. 

**She  demanded  castles  for  presents,  and  he  con- 
quered them.  She  would  have  men's  heads,  and  he 
brought  them  by  scores ;  slio  bade  him  bring  maidens' 
breasts,  and  he  put  to  shame  the  torturers  of  Holy 
Agatha.  There  was  no  form  of  cruelty,  no  depth  of 
horrible  crime  into  which  she  did  not  plunge  him,  and 
yet  he  loved  her  with  a  love  that  grew  on  the  very  hor- 
rors that  her  life  disclosed ;  and  he  made  her  queen  of  a 
realm  that  trembled  at  the  glance  of  her  brilliant  eye. 
•  **  Patient  and  gentle,  beloved  of  all  his  people,  Geof- 
frey, Count  of  Anjou,  ruled  in  the  old  halls  of  his  fiither, 
while  his  brother's  wild  career  was  the  terror  of  all  the 
western  world.  Ever  kind,  the  beloved  father  of  his 
county,  he  was  almost  revered  by  those  who  saw  in  him 
a  noble  and  kind  master,  a  gallant  defender,  and  a  faith- 
ful friend. 

*^The  tempter  did  not  long  delay  to  whisper  in  the  ears 
of  Foulque  Nerra  that  he  was  the  most  powerful  of  the 
two,  and  that  it  was  fit  that  his  brother's  retainers  should 
servo  him.  His  castle — not  his,  but  one  which  he  had 
captured,  having  utterly  erased  from  the  rolls  of  the  living 
every  name  which  could  claim  adverse  title  to  his  own — 
was  not  sufficiently  large  for  the  lands  he  now  ruled,  and 
which  actually  surrounded  his  grandfather's  ancient 
county,  now  held  by  his  brother,  whose  grand  old  halls 
were  more  fit  for  his  court  and  queen.  The  suggestion 
of  oven  tliis  horrible  crime  did  not  open  his  blind  Qyoa  to 
the  true  character  of  his  beautiful  destroyer. 

**  The  deed  was  rapidly  planned  and  swiftly  done.  The 
guards  of  the  old  castle  shrank  in  horror  from  the  unnat- 
ural fray,  and  he  obtained  almost  peaceful  possession  of 
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the  towers  of  hia  fkihera,  even  before  his  brother  woke 
from  sleep,  to  find  himself  a  prisoner. 

^  (JeoflErey  died  horriblj,  of  woe  and  tortyre,  in  the 
dangeons  of  the  oastle.  The  onnatural  brother  gloried  in 
his  aooomplished  crime,  and  crowned  his  mistress,  now 
more  gorgeonslj  beautiful  than  over,  in  the  halls  that  had 
always  before  been  honored  among  men. 

**  But  Geoffrey  died  not  unavenged. 

^  A  year  swept  on,  and  the  count  woke  one  morning 
in  his  lialls,  alone.  Ilis  wife  was  gone,  fled,  with  an  un- 
known servant  of  the  house — a  base  slave — gone,  and  for- 
ever I 

**  With  her  liis  soul  departed.  Black  agony  took  pos- 
session of  him,  and  remorse  indescribable.  It  seemed  as 
if  she  were  his  courage,  his  strength,  his  very  life — for  all 
were  gone,  from  the  very  hour  he  heard  of  hor  flight. 

**  Nor  was  that  all.  Geoffrey,  his  m'urdercd  brother, 
was  in  her  place,  and  thenceforth  never  led  him ;  nor  did 
he  come  alone  to  curse  the  sinful  man,  but  behind  him 
were  all  the  maidens  he  had  outraged  and  butchered,  all 
the  dead  he  had  sent  unshrived  to  God — a  ghastly  train, 
innumerable,  and  of  horror  beyond  description — all  fixing 
on  him  their  pale  wild  faces  of  reproach  and  pain.  lie 
could  not  live,  and  God  forbade  him  to  die.  lie  wan- 
dered, restless,  up  and  down  his  halls,  with  o|>en  eyes 
fixed  on  Uie  visions  that  would  not  leave  him.  At  length, 
hopeless  of  relief  elsewhere,  ns  was  tlio  custom  of  the  ago 
he  set  out  for  the  Holy  Sopulclire.  They  went  witli  him. 
All  the  way  he  saw  his  ghostly  persecutors,  and  they  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  gate  of  Jerusalem,  whereafter  he  saw 
them  no  more.  Drawn  on  a  hurdle,  with  a  rope  around 
his  neck,  through  the  streets  of  the  Holy  City,  he  rent 
,  Uie  air  with  his  cry  for  mercy,  *  Ayez  piti6.  Seigneur,  dn 
traitre  et  paijure  Foulques  I* 

^  Onoe  more  the  mighty  Count  of  Ai\}oa  raised  his 
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head,  and,  though  tho  cord  of  Bhame  waa  around  hia  nook, 
and  he  wore  tho  sandals  of  pilgrimage,  nevertheleas  the 
pavement  resounded  to  a  firm  tread  as  he  walked  each 
morning  up  to  the  Sepulehre,  and  in  a  voioe  more  aoous- 
tomed  to  the  shout  of  battle,  chanted  his  miserere.  De- 
spise it  as  you  will,  you  Protestants,  there  is  nevertheless 
an  atmosphere  in  Jerusalem,  and  around  the  Sepulchre, 
that  humbles  human  pride,  and  softens  the  heart  of  sinful 
man.  I  will  not  pause  here  to  explain  it,  though  I  think 
I  can  do  so  without  giving  you  cause  to  say  that  I  am  a 
believer  in  the  present  miraculous  efficacy  of  pilgrimage. 

"  His  vows  accomplished,  the  dust  of  the  outer  world 
shaken  off  from  his  feet  and  his  soul,  as  he  entered 
the  gates  of  the  city,  he  knelt  for  the  last  time  at  the 
Sepulchre,  and,  with  a  light  heart  and  calm  conscience, 
mounted  his  steed  on  tho  hill  of  Zion,  and  rode  proudly 
homeward.  * 

*^  In  the  fiurest  valley  of  Switzerland,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Jungfrau,  there  was  a  hamlet  through  which  tho 
Count  of  Anjou  passed  on  his  journey  to  his  own  castle, 
lie  slept  peacefully  in  tho  night  now,  and  no  ghosts 
haunted  his  waking  hours.  I^eacc,  tho  peace  that  God 
givcth  the  penitent,  was  on  his  soul,  and  so  he  went  all 
the  way  homeward,  chanting  brave  psalms  or  praying 
aloud. 

^^  But  that  evening,  before  he  slept,  he  walked  out  in 
the  village  and  toward  a  castle  that  stood  on  an  emi- 
nence near  by  it ;  and,  as  he  approached  it,  he  saw  a  lady 
slowly  walking  up  the  hill  toward  the  great  gateway. 
There  was  something  in  that  form  that  sent  through  the 
heart  of  the  count  a  thrill  of  such  emotion  as  he  had  long 
been  a  stranger  to,  for  it  was  one  such  as  the  fiilse  prophet 
has  promised  to  the  embraces  of  his  followers  in  Paradise. 
And  as  she  entered  the  gate  and  turned  back,  he  beheld 
his  fiuthless  mistress,  even  as  she  was  when  he  firat  beheld 
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her,  beyond  all  words  beautiful,  her  ejes  filled  with  that 
old  enchantment  that  invited  him  to  sin  and  shamo. 

**  Overwhelmed  at  first  with  wild  emotions,  ho  knew 
not  what  to  do.  But,  aa  ho  sat  alono  in  his  chamber  that 
night,  his  dim  candle  shining  on  a  fragment  of  the  tmo 
cross  that  laj  upon  the  table  before  him,  the  only  relic  ho 
had  brought  from  Holy  Land,  the  arch-fiend,  in  the  guise 
of  that  fair  lady,  knelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  cross,  and 
with  smiles  and  becks  tempted  him  to  damnation. 

*'  Men  said  the  lady  was  not  unwilling,  and  others  that 
her  wails  rang  through  the  village  in  that  midnight  fray 
when  at  the  head  of  his  baud  ho  bore  her  on  his  saddle 
from  the  castle  down  the  steep  descent  that  led  into  the 
village,  fighting  every  step  with  the  retainers  that  sur- 
rounded their  lord.  But  Satan,  who  had  tempted  him, 
forsook  him  in  the  hour  of  utmost  need.  Tlio  next  night, 
clasped  in  her  white  arms,  ho  lay  at  a  villago  on  the  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  and  in  the  solemn  hours  of  tho  darkness 
onco  more  those  ghostly  visitors  surrounded  him,  and 
onco  more  ho  woke  in  terror  to  sco  with  waking  eyes 
more  fearful  visions  than  when  ho  slept. 

*' A  band  of  robbers  from  tho  Alpine -passes  had  sur- 
rounded his  wearied  troop,  and  though  they  were  bravo 
as  lions,  not  one  save  ho  and  his  old  squire  escaped  to  re- 
member the  horrors  of  that  night,  in  the  midst  of  which 
she  had  vanished.  In  vain  lie  searched  for  her  for  months 
among  those  mountain  gorges,  which  are  now  crowded 
with  pleasure-seeking  travelers.  She  was  lost  to  him,  and 
at  length,  no  longer  praising,  no  longer  chanting,  he  rodo 
homeward,  forever  by  day  and  by  night  accompanied  by 
those  ghostly  appearances,  hearing  all  along  the  way  tho 
same  sad  voices  of  agony  and  woe. 

^  Again  his  sin  had  found  him  out.  Weighed  down 
with  remorse,  and  desirous  to  keep  forever  before  him  tho 
memory  of  the  Holy  ('ross  and  Tomb,  he  devoted  hima^ 
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to  erecting  at  Lochc8|  near  his  own  caatio,  a  monastery 
and  chnrch,  wherein  he  deposited  a  piece  of  the  true 
croais,  which  till  late  years  have  been  known  by  the  name 
of  Saint  Sepulchre.  Here  he  wept  and  prayed,  bat  wept . 
and  prayed  in  vain.  Still  his  brother's  ghost  hannted 
him.  It  was  in  his  chamber  when  he  would  sleep,  it  sat 
at  table  with  him  when  he  ate,  it  walked,  it  rode  with 
him ;  it  laid  its  cold  hand  on  his  bread,  and  his  bread 
mouldered ;  it  dipped  its  white  finger  in  his  wine,  and 
the  wine  froze  his  heart  when  he  drank  it. 

"  Human  nature  could  not  long  abide  this,  and  once 
more,  penitent  and  humble,  he  stood  barefooted  before 
the  gate  of  Jerusalem,  and  walked  with  ashes  on  his  head 
and  anguish  in  his  heait  to  the  blessed  tomb  wherein  God 
hath  permitted  man  to  lay  all  his  sin,  and  again  the  ghostly 
followers  of  his  footsteps  lefl  him  at  the  gate,  and  ho  ap- 
proached the  Sepulchre  alone. 

*'0f  his  long  vigils,  night  after  night  kneeling  motion- 
less by  the  tomb,  of  his  penances  innumerable,  his  alms 
and  good  deeds,  the  record  remaineth  somewhere.  At 
length,  once  more  relieved  and  pai'doned,  as  he  trusted 
(and  so  let  us  trust),  he  departed  for  the  land  of  liis  birth 
and  sinful  life,  sidling  from  Jaffa  to  Brundusium  in  Italy. 

*'IIo  had  scarcely  sot  foot  on  the  land,  when  ho  heard 
a  story  from  all  men's  mouths  of  terrible  outrages  and 
wrongs  done  on  the  children  of  our  holy  &ther  the  Pope 
by  a  bandit  who,  inhabiting  the  Apennines,  was  never- 
theless omnipresent  from  the  straits  of  Charybdis  to  the 
Po,  and  of  whose  deeds  no  tongue  could  sufficiently  relate 
the  horror. 

*'  The  pilgrimage  had  not  so  changed  his  nature  but 
that  the  sound  of  battle  was  glorious  to  Foulque  Nerra. 
It  reminded  him  of  that  day  when  his  own  arm  had  struck 
down  the  stout  Count  of  Brittany.  He  girded  on  his 
armor  once  more,  and  with  the  trusty  band  of  retainers 
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who  had  aooompanied  him  to  Jenmlem,  penetrated  the 
ftntnewiffii  uf  the  Apennines.  His  heart  beat  with  its  oM 
fire,  his  hand  was  strong  as  in  youth,  and  his  soul  was  fhll 
of  daring  and  of  jojr,  for  this  was  the  Lord^  work,  and 
he  fought  in  a  cause  of  which  he  nerer  before  had  Mi 
the  glorj.  He  won  the  very  fortress  of  the  chiel^  cap- 
tured his  stores  of  treasure,  but  the  num  himself  was  not 
there. 

^  Reposing  after  the  victory,  sleep  such  as  in  former 
years  he  did  not  know,  Tinted  his  eyes.  But  the  claq> 
of  warm  arms  awoke  him  to  find  himself  in  the  embrace 
of  her  for  whom  ho  had  twice  sacrificed  his  sculps  salva- 
tion. It  was  a  madness  that  possessed  him,  that  he  did 
not  then  and  there  strangle  her  as  ho  liatl  countless 
women  for  her.  But  there  was  a  power  in  her  supreme 
beauty  that  forbade  the  holy  influences  even  of  his  pil- 
grimage, lie  opened  his  eyes  to  meet  her  large  brown 
eyes  full  of  delight  and  love,  and  the  sweet  temptation 
once  more  damned  him. 

^In  that  mad  clasp,  the  cross  and  promised  crown,  the 
tomb  and  resurrection  that  he  hoped,  and  had  faith  to 
believe  he  had  won,  were  alike  forgotten,  and  there  was 
joy  in  hell  over  the  sin  of  the  great  Count  of  Anjou. 

^  I  can  not  tell  whence  she  came.  If  her  own  whis- 
pered story  were  true,  she  was  the  captive  of  the  robber 
chief^  since  the  night  she  last  saw  him  in  Switierland. 
But  it  was  verily  insanity  that  he  did  not  think  strange 
of  her  brilliant  youUi  and  unchanged  beauty,  though  he 
had  grown  old  since  ho  first  saw  her,  and  tliat  he  did  not 
recognize  in  that  some  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  fiend. 

**IIe  fell  asleep  with  his  fidr  sin  locked  close  in  his 
stout  arms,  and  then,  once  more,  the  pale  fiM>e  of  GeoflVey 
le  Barbu  looked  witliin  the  canopy,  and  the  sleeper  shud- 
dered as  the  vision  of  unutterable  woe  again  possessed 
his  soul. 
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*'  Ho  hurled  her  from  his  ombrace,  sprang  to  his  foet, 
and  seized  his  sword  to  plunge  it  in  her  bosom ;  bat  she 
was  gone,  and  the  shonts  of  battle  now  rang  aromid  him. 

**The  robbers  were  on  him  in  force.  He  rushed  out, 
mad  with  the  ghastly  company  that  kept  close  beside  him, 
and  plunged  into  the  fray. 

*'  Right  valiantly  did  Foulquo  then  fight.  His  broad- 
sword made  sweeping  circles  of  mangled  dead  along  his 
furious  path.  But  every  flashing  sweep  of  the  sword 
passed  through  the  form  of  his  murdered  brother  who 
would  not  leave  Jiim,  and  every  dead  man  at  his  feet 
cursed  him,  as  he  fell,  with  the  same  look  out  of  his  dying 
eyes. 

''  Wounded,  well-nigh  dead,  but  victor  over  his  slain 
foes,  the  Count  of  Anjou  was  earned  to  the  feet  of  the 
holy  Father,  and  there,  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  Italy  in 
a  triumphal  procession,  he  received  full  absolution  of  all 
his  mns  from  the  lips  of  the  grateful  Pope. 

^'People  thronged  in  crowds  around  him,  to  see  the 
great  count  who  had  twice  prayed  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  with  whose  deeds  of  arms  the  world  resounded.  His 
approach  to  his  own  country  was  an  ovation.  His  re- 
tainers crowded  the  way,  and  the  air  rang  with  the  shouts 
of  welcome  that  hailed  his  return. 

^  "  But  the  old  count,  for  ho  was  old  now,  had  a  stern 
and  unforgiving  conscience,  nor  could  all  the  intervening 
time  shut  out  the  distant  past. 

*'  Even  when  the  words  of  pardon  fell  on  his  ears  from 
the  lips  of  the  holy  Father,  he  saw  that  cold,  calm  face 
beside  him,  and  adcr  that  he  was  no  more  alone,  but  al- 
ways Geoffrey  was  with  him,  clanking  his  cliains  to  drown 
the  psalm  in  the  rooming  service,  and  with  Uiat  fiice  of 
woe  scaring  the  pious  vidons,  that  he  sought  to  cherish, 
from  his  soul. 

"  Once  more,  weary,  heart-broken,  forever  haunted  by 
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his  spectral  brother,  the  Taliant  Coont  of  Aiyoo  went  to 
the  SRvionr^  Sepulchre.  Three  pUgrimac^es  ho  had  lo- 
oomplishedf  and  the  third  in  agony  that  he  almost  dared 
compare  to  the  agony  of  his  Lord.  And  once  more,  oat 
of  his  exhaostless  fooutain  of  love,  the  blessed  Lord  for- 
gave the  sinner's  crime,  and  he  arqse,  and  stood,  and 
walked  a  pardoned  man.  Thrice  damned,  thrice  forgiven, 
thrice  dead,  thrico  raised  to  life,  the  soldier  of  a  hundred 
fields,  the  victor  in  all,  marched  slowly  homeward,  dettr- 
ing  only  to  die.  He  was  very  old  now.  Ilis  hair  was 
whiter  than  the  snow  of  Lebanon,  but  his  arm  was  strong 
as  of  old.  History  tells  not  what  valiant  deeds  the  old 
man  was  led  to  do,  what  enemies  of  the  cross  he  van* 
quishcfl,  what  mighty  valor  was  yet  led  in  Uiat  great 
right  arm. 

**  lie  never  reached  his  home.  On  a  lonesome  conch 
in  the  old  town  of  Mets,  the  gixmt  form  of  the  Count  of 
Anjou  lay  stretched  in  the  weakness  of  dying.  Around 
him  now,  blessed  be  Qod,  there  were  no  vimons  of  woo, 
but  angels  made  glad  the  road  up  which  his  clear  old  eyes 
gazed.  Once,  ere  he  died,  a  form  of  almost  seraphio 
beauty  passed  across  the  way  and  intercepted  Uie  light 
of  heaven  that  was  shining  down  it  on  his  brow.  They 
who  stood  around  him  saw  the  shadow.  He  sprang  to 
his  feet,  as  the  fair  form  again  and  for  the  lost  time  came 
between  him  and  his  Qod,  and  now  in  all  her  young  and 
glorious  bciuty  ho  know  that  slio  was  but  a  fiend,  an  an* 
gd,  but  a  fallen  angel,  a  star  lost  out  of  lieavcn.  Now 
he  felt  how  all  his  life  long  he  had  been  tempted  of  a 
devil,  and  in  a  flood  the  old  sad  years  swept  over  all  his 
memory,  as  the  blue  sea  sweeps  over  the  huge  form  of  a 
fiistrsinking  vessel,  and  out  of  the  depths  he  cried  to  Qod 
aloud,  with  his  strong  arms  uplifted  and  his  old  sword 
flashing  once  more  in  his  strong  grasp.     His  voice  rang 

down  the  old  streets  of  Mets,  and  was  heard  by  Uie  holy 
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mon  who  wore  praying  at  tlio  altar  for  tba  paadng  loiiL 
'DeoB  mous,  T>ena  tnem  noa  dereliqnUti  me  I'  and  the 
sword  foil  olanging  on  the  marble  floor.  So  died  Fonlquo 
Nerra,  Coant  of  Anjon,  thrioo  a  pilgriin  to  the  Sepulchre 
of  the  Lord. 

"  His  heart  was  kept  for  many  oentnrieB  at  Meta,  hot 
bis  body  lay  baried  in  bis  obardi  at  Loches  in  bis  own 
county  ofAnjon." 


T. 

TnAT  part  of  Syria  which  lies  between  the  lower  Jor- 
dan and  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  Burroanda  and  in- 
dadea  Jeruaalem,  may  be  generally  defined  as  a  raat 
anemblage  of  hills  and  intervening  ravines,  scarcely  wide 
enough  in  any  instance  to  be  called  valleys.  There  are, 
occasionally,  tracts  of  elevated  table  land,  but  the  cultiva> 
tion  is  chiefly  either  in  the  bottoms  of  the  ravines,  or  on 
the  more  gentle  slopes  of  the  liill-ridcs  where  the  rains 
of  centuries  liave  not  wnslicd  away  the  soil.  On  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  hills,  and  on  their  sides,  everywhere,  the 
bare  rocks  are  visible,  with  scarcely  sufficient  thin  soil 
between  them  to  afford  subsistence  to  the  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goals  which  the  Bedouin  children  lead  from  place  to 
place.  The  curse  of  God  appears  to  rest  on  all  the  ooon- 
try,  and  the  desolation  of  the  land  of  Israel  could  scarcely 
be  more  total  and  complete. 

It  is  entirely  impossible  that  the  country  around  Jem* 
salem  should  afford  sufficient  products  under  even  the 
most  skiUful  cultivation,  to  sustain  a  population  equal  to 
tlje  present,  if  it  were  not  for  the  simple  habits  of  the  peo* 
pie,  and  that  their  few  wants  enable  them  to  preserve  lile 
on  food  that  would  starve  a  man  from  western  Europe  or 
America.  If  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  were  effected  at 
this  time  the  entire  provision  of  the  city  would  be  im* 
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ported  by  Jafia  and  brought  on  camels  from  the  flea  over 
the  roQgh  path  I  have  described  in  a  former  chapter,  nor 
would  any  amount  of  industry  succeed  in  restoring  the 
soil  to  the  barren  rocks  that  now  receive  the  sunshine 
which  once  gladdened  the  gardens  of  Canaan.  It  is  in- 
deed a  somewhat  remarkable  fiust  that  the  ancient  words 
which  were  used  to  characterize  the  country  should  still 
be  accurately  true,  "a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey."  Tlie  great  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  that  are 
on  all  the  hills  afford  to  the  wandering  tribes  and  to 
the  villagers  their  chief  support  in  leben^  or  soured  milk, 
which  they  cat  morning  and  evening,  while  wild  flowers, 
clinging  in  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  blooming  among 
utter  desolateness  in  grand  profusion  extract  from  that 
ancient  soil  the  delicate  food  of  the  bees,  and  grow  as 
if  only  to  assert  the  former  richness  of  the  Land  of 
Promise. 

These  rugged  hills,  bleak  and  desolate  as  I  have  de- 
scribed thorn,  are  intersected  by  numerous  gorges  and 
ravines,  which  wind  and  unite  with  each  other,  sloping 
always  downward  to  the  Mediterranean  or  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  traveler  from  Jaffa  crosses  the  ridge  of  highest 
land  shortly  before  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  west  of 
the  city,  and  hence  'these  wddi/8  descend  in  both  direc- 
tions. Indeed,  if  the  ancient  city  extended  as  fur  to  the 
northward  as  some  are  disposed  to  think  it  may  have 
reached,  it  is  probable  that  the  drain  of  the  extreme 
north  was  toward  the  Mediterranean,  although  the  entire 
wash  of  the  present  city  runs  toward  the  Dead  Sea. 

No  streams  run  in  these  numberless  wiidys.  One,  and 
only  one  spring  of  living  water,  flows  down  the  hill-sides 
around  the  Holy  City.  This  runs  through  Siloam.  It^ 
only  after  severe  rains  that  the  beds  of  the  brooks  are 
filled,  and  their  waters  rush  rapidly  down  the  steep  de- 
scents to  their  respective  destinations. 
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Jeniaalem  sUnds  one  thousand  three  hundred  foet 
above  the  Mediterranean,  and  three  thoosand  nine  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sarfiuse  of  the  Dead  Sea.  From  itt 
heights,  eastward,  every  thing  rolls  downward,  so  that 
from  the  top  of  the  Armenian  Convent,  on  Mount  Zion, 
tlie  view  eastward  is  like  looking  down  into  a  deep,  dark 
basin,  toward  whieh,  from  all  direetions,  the  hills  and  val- 
leys tend. 

If  the  reader  will  aooompany  me  a  few  moments,  and 
take  a  position  north-west  of  the  city,  on  the  rising  ground, 
near  the  point  where  I  have  spoken  of  my  first  view  of 
the  city,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  him  a  topographical  idea 
of  the  looaUon  of  the  Holy  City,  which  must  servo  his 
purpose  until  ho  can  see  a  model,  or,  better  still,  can  visit 
it  with  his  own  feet  and  eyes. 

The  land  on  which  we  stand  is  sloping  gently  eastward 
and  southward,  as  we  advance  south-east,  continually  de- 
scending. On  our  left,  a  broad  depression  in  the  table 
land  is  visible,  the  bottom  of  which  is  not  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  below  us,  and  this  falls  off  slowly  to  the 
eastward,  and  then  bends  as  it  narrows,  until  its  direction 
is  nearly  north  and  south.  On  the  right,  a  similar  basin 
extends  to  the  southward  from  us,  so  that  wo  may  be  said 
to  be  on  a  gentle  undulation  of  the  land,  which  may  be  in 
breadth  a  mile  and  a  half  from  basin  to  basin.  The  de- 
pression on  the  left  continues  to  descend  until  it  roaches 
a  point  east  of  Uio  north-cast  comer  of  the  city  wall, 
when  it  suddenly  deepens  in  another  basin,  and  that  nar- 
rows into  a  deep  ravine,  descending  rapidly  almost  due 
south. 

The  basin  on  our  right  also  descends,  but  more  slowly, 
passing  the  north-west  comer  of  the  city,  and  now  narrow- 
ing like  the  other,  continues  due  south  some  distance  and 
then  bends  to  the  souUi-east  in  a  deep  ravine,  and  at 
length  joins  the  one  wo  have  described,  on  the  left,  and 
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the  two  form  one  deep  gorge  that  goes  plunging  down  to 
the  Dead  Sea. 

On  the  point  of  land  we  have  thus  seen  formed  be- 
tween these  two  water-ooorses,  stands  the  Holy  City. 

Bat  yet  another  depression  is  observable,  as  we  ap» 
proach  it  from  our  original  position,  conmienoing  in  the 
centre  of  the  undulation  near  the  north  wall  of  the  city, 
and  descending  gently  through  the  very  middle  of  the 
dty  until,  as  it  approaches  the  south,  it  ftilhi  suddenly  and 
deeply  to  the  level  of  the  two  former,  and  thus  divides 
the  point  we  formerly  made  into  a  fork,  of  which  the  left 
hand  or  eastern  tine  is  much  longer  than  the  right  or 
western.  These  two  tines  (if  I  may  use  the  homely  illus- 
tration) may  for  the  present  be  understood  as  maintain- 
ing their  level  almost  to  the  very  points  where  by  abrupt 
hills  they  descend  to  the  bottoms  of  the  ravines  wliidi 
inclose  and  form  them.    We  will  call  them  hills  hereafter. 

The  western  hill  is  Mount  Zion,  and  the  easteiii  is 
Mount  Moriah.  On  the  former  stood  the  city  of  David, 
and  on  the  latter  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  The  entire  hill 
which  we  are  descending  as  we  approach  the  city,  and 
which  is  the  handle  of  the  fork,  I  suppose  to  be  the  Akra 
of  Joscphus. 

Tlio  ravine  which^wo  followed  on  the  left  is  known  to 
all  readers  as  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  while  that  on  the 
right  is  the  Valley  of  the  Sons  of  Ilinnom,  and  the  inter- 
mediate valley  which  divides  the  hills  is  in  its  lower  part 
the  Tyropoeon  of  Joscphus,  but  not  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  sacred  writings. 

Outside  of  these  ravines  are  hills,  the  mountmns  that 
u*e  "  round  about  Jerusalem.'*  Behuid  us,  on  the  north- 
east, is  the  Mount  Scopus  of  Joscphus. 

The  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  divides  tlie  city  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  which  lies  due  east  of  the  centre  of 
modem  Jerusalem,  and  this  hill  is  separated,  by  a  depres- 
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rioDf  from  tho  next  on  tho  south  which  is  the  Mountain  of 
Offence.  At  the  foot  of  this,  tho  vallej  formed  by  the 
united  vslleys  runs  to  the  southward,  and  this  part  of  it 
is  supposed  to  be  tho  ancient  Gehenna,  the  place  of  sacri- 
iicc  to  Moloch.  Wostdof  the  principal  valley,  and  over- 
looking the  point  of  junction,  is  tho  Ilill  of  Aceldama. 
Rising  still  higher  to  the  south-east  is  the  Ilill  of  Evil 
Counsel.  West  of  the  city  are  no  prominent  hills  known 
in  history,  and  it  has  already  been  seen  that  on  the  north- 
west we  approached  tho  city  by  a  long,  g^radual  slope  of 
the  land.  This  fiu^t  is  important,  and  the  reader  should 
bear  in  mind  that  from  the  north-west  comer  of  the  city 
the  land  steadily  rises  toward  the  north-west,  sweeping 
around  the  basin  of  the  upper  Pool  of  Gihon,  and  there  is 
no  spot  within  miles  whore  the  wall  of  the  city  could  havo 
been  built  unless  on  this  slope,  so  that  it  is  plain  that  tho 
land  outside  was  always  higher  tlian  tho  land  within  the 
walls. 

The  population  of  Jerusalem  is  to  be  gotten  at  only  by 
guess-work.  So  near  as  I  could  ascertain  it,  it  is  mado 
up  of  about  seven  thousand  Mohammedans,  fivo  thousand 
Jews,  and  rather  more  Christians — making  the  total  be- 
tween seventeen  and  twenty  thousand.  Much  of  this 
must  be  mere  guess-work,  howevec,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
impossible  that  a  census  might  take  four  or  six  thousand 
off  from  this  estimate. 

The  city  is  now  under  the  direct  government  of  tlio 
sultan,  wlio  appoints  the  paslia.  During  my  stay  in  Jo- 
msalem  this  functionary  was  invisible,  having  gone  to 
Nablous,  where  rumor  said  he  was  obliged  to  remain, 
fearing  an  attack  from  Hedouins  if  lie  attempted  to  re- 
turn. 

The  city  is  dependent  for  its  supplies  of  water  chiefly 
on  the  rains  of  heaven.  This  subject  lias  been  a  fruitftd 
source  of  discussion  to  oriental  travelers,  and  it  is  very 
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certain  that  as  yet  little  progreas  lias  been  made  in  ex- 
plaining where  the  immense  popalation  that  onoe  inhab- 
ited Jerusalem  obtained  their  supplies  of  this  necessity 
of  life. 

The  upper  Pool  of  Qihon,  in  the  valley  north-west  of 
the  city,  with  its  conduit  running  down  to  the  Birket  el 
Ilammam  in  the  city,  near  the  Churdi  of  the  Iloly  Sepul- 
chre, is  the  only  known  supply  on  the  west  side.  There 
are  two  or  three  deep  wells  within  the  city  walls — one  of 
which,  near  the  great  mosk,  has  been  examined  by  several 
persons,  but  it  is  wholly  inadequate  even  to  modem  de- 
mands. The  fountain  of  the  Virgin,  running  into  the 
Pool  of  Siloam,  is  the  only  steady  supply  on  the  east  of 
the  city.  This  is  perennial,  and  was  evidently  highly 
prized  by  the  ancient  inhabitants.  Immense  cisterns 
abound  in  the  city,  and  every  house  has  its  smaller  reser- 
voir, which  supply  the  wants  of  the  scanty  population  of 
these  days.  The  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  Pool  is  irreg- 
nlar  in  its  supply,  and  belongs  exclusively  to  the  great 
mosk. 

The  support  of  the  city  is  its  holiness.  Pilgrims  sus- 
tain it  entirely.  In  Easter  week  their  number  is  immense, 
and  all  the  year  round  it  is  considerable.  The  great  con- 
vents supply  them  lodging,  and  they  provide  their  own 
food  from  the  bazaars. 

Mohammedans  and  Christians  alike  regard  the  city  as 
holy.  The  Koran  abounds  in  this  doctrine.  The  mosk 
of  El  Aksa  in  the  temple  inclosure  is  the  third  holy  place 
in  the  Moslem  world,  Mecca  and  Medina  alone  preceding 
it.  The  Moslems  know  Jerusalem  only  by  its  Saracenic 
title.  El  Khuds  (the  holy). 

A  very  good  idea  of  the  description  and  character  of 
its  population  could  be  had  any  morning  fi*om  the  window 
of  our  dining  room,  which  looked  down  into  the  court. 
Here  we  were  accustomed  to  watch  the  group  that  gath- 
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ered  to  await  oor  exit.  There  were  venders  of  roearies 
and  pearl  ihells.  Dead  Sea  stone,  and  similar  coriositaeiii 
sitUng  with  their  wares  before  them ;  boys  with  old  coins 
in  bags  by  the  hundred ;  women  <chaffering  with  Hiyji 
Mohammed  aboat  ^;gs  and  chickens,  one  or  two  Bedou- 
ins waiting  for  engagements  for  the  Dead  Sea,  a  Jew, 
Mordecai,  whose  business  was  stone-cntUng,  another  who 
sold  ns  wine,  and  a  half-dosen  muleteers  and  mukarri 
(horse  dealers)  waiUng  commands. 

Prominent  among  them  was  always  visible  the  janissary 
of  the  American  agency,  who  was  as  useless  and  as  much 
of  a  nuisance  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
out  of  us  all  the  fees  ho  could,  and  who  would  hang 
around  the  muleteers  a  fortnight  for  a  dollar  at  the  end 
of  it. 

The  general  aspect  of  Jerusalem  is  very  melancholy. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  cheerfulness  about  it,  even  in  a 
sunny,  spring  day.  It  is  a  mass  of  old  stone  houses,  cold, 
sombre,  and  sad,  presenting  only  blank  walls  to  the  street, 
many  of  them  in  ruins.  Portions  of  the  city  arc  gardens, 
or  thickets  of  prickly  pear  and  weeds.  Not  more  than 
one  half  of  the  inclosure  within  the  walls  is  occupied  by 
houses.  The  entire  hill  of  Moriah,  nearly  half  of  Zion, 
and  all  the  valley  between  them,  the  nortli-eastem  part 
of  the  city,  and  detached  spots  elsewhere,  are  either  open 
courts,  gardens,  or  desolate  and  deserted  places.  Outside 
the  city  walls  tlicro  is  no  habitation,  except  tlio  buildings 
on  Mount  Zion,  and  a  cofTee-shop  near  the  Jafla  gate. 
The  hermit  who  lives  in  the  Cave  of  Jeremiah  is  the  soli- 
tary exception  on  the  north  and  east  of  the  city,  unless 
there  be  a  monk  regularly  sleeping  in  Qethsemane.  I 
think  there  is  not,  for  I  was  unable  to  obtain  entraooo 
early  in  the  mornings,  and  the  attendant  Franciscan  al- 
ways came  away  with  mo  in  my  evenmg  and  stariigh| 
visits. 
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The  ways  and  means  of  locomotion  are  yariona.  Ko 
wheeled  ychide  is  known  in  Syria.  The  ways  are  there- 
fore oxccrablOf  and  I  am  compelled  to  add,  the  means 
eqoally  so.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  pavements, 
many  of  which  date  from  tlie  Crusades,  if  not  a  moch 
earlier  period,  are,  as  one  might  imagine,  out  of  repair. 
Originally  laigo  square  blocks  of  stone,  they  frequently 
lie  scattered  along  the  street,  the  hblos  they  sliould  oc- 
cupy being  filled  with  mud.  In  some  places  the  street 
has  an  elevated  side-walk  on  each  side,  the  entire  street 
being  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  of  which  fdx  or 
eight  feet  is  occupied  by  the  trottoir  for  men,  and  the 
rest  by  the  trottoir  for  camels,  donkeys,  and  horses.  The 
latter,  however,  is  in  such  cases  always  filled  with  in- 
tensely filthy  mud  and  water,  frequently  a  foot  or  eight- 
een inches  deep,  so  that  a  misstep  on  the  slippery  side- 
walk entails  the  risk  of  a  plunge  into  it,  not  to  say  of 
drowning;  and  in  meeting  animals  or  passing  them  (a 
constant  occurrence),  one  is  necessarily  plentifully  sprink- 
led with  the  mixture. 

I  walked  everywhere;  frequently  estimating  a  day's 
travel  in  and  around  the  city  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles. 

For  Miriam  I  procured  a  donkey  immediately  on  arriv- 
ing. But  Jerusalem  donkeys  are  not  to  be  reconmiended. 
The  fii*8t  one  that  I  tried  was  so  dainty  of  his  feet  that  ho 
always  waited  at  a  mud-hole  till  she  dismounted  and 
walked  around  it,  and  in  the  streets  of  the  city  would 
never  attempt  the  fording  of  the  rivers  of  Qlth  that  I 
have  do8()ribed,  but,  waiting  till  she  walked  along  the 
side-walk,  would  follow  her  like  a  dog,  and  stop  at  the 
end  of  the  mud  to  bo  remounted.  This  would  not  do  at 
all,  and  I  tried  another.  This  one  had  a  weakness  in  his 
hinder  legs,  manifest  especially  in  climbing  hills  like  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  which  sometimes  resulted  in  their  actu- 
ally giving  out,  and  slipping  the  rider  off  behind — a  prac- 
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tioe  not  oonmsteni  with  her  dignity  or  comfort.  The  last 
one  that  we  got  would  bolt  off  to  the  right  or  left,  seem- 
ing to  have  an  insane  desiro  to  mount  impracticablo 
places  by  the  road-side,  or  plunge  down  into  all  sorts  of 
boles  and  ditches,  any  thing,  in  fiict,  except  to  go  ahead ; 
but  with  Whitely  on  one  side  and  myself  on  the  other, 
armed  with  olive-wood  sticks,  cut  on  the  mountain  (I 
have  mine  yet),  we  succeeded  in  getting  along  after  a 
fashion ;  and  this  was  the  style  of  our  locomotion  in  and 
around  the  Holy  City,  until  we  found  horses  to  suit  us, 
of  which  I  shall  si>eak  directly. 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  shopkeepers  in  the  banars 
soon  became  acquainted  with  us,  and  that  the  vendors  of 
relics  about  the  door  of  the  Church  of  the  Uoly  Sepulchre, 
who  with  the  crowd  of  importunate  beggars  make  the 
c(Airt  a  veritable  den  of  thieves,  learned  to  recognise  our 
party. 

We  lived  in  our  own  hired  house  on  the  Via  DoloroML 
Above  us  the  street  was  arched  over,  and  yet  beyond  this 
was  the  Porta  Judiciara,  the  Arch  of  Judgment.  Many 
of  the  narrow  streets  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  other 
em  cities,  are  thus  covered  with  the  upper  floors  of  hoi 
extending  across  them.  ^ 

Tlie  Via  Dolorosa  is  not  a  street,  but  constsU  of  parts  of 
many  streets,  and  a  line  drawn  through  some  houses. 
This  is  the  traditionary  line  of  the  way  which  Christ 
walked  from  the  house  of  Pilate  to  the  place  of  crucifix- 
ion.  Parallel  with  the  eastern  part  of  it  is  another  way, 
in  a  narrow  street,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  tra* 
versed  by  the  Virgin  Mother  at  the  same  time. 

The  Way  of  Grief  commences  in  the  street  which 
leads  up  from  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  dty,  at  a  point  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  tower  of 
Antonia,  where  it  is  probable  tliat  the  I  toman  power  in 
Jerusalem  was  concentrated,  and  Klate  held  his  judgment* 
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hall.  Ono  of  tho  mott  tasteful  and  beautifhl  chapels  in  Je- 
rusalem (of  the  Fhigellation),  stands  on  the  north  nde  of 
tho  way,  opposite  tho  entrance  to  Pilate's  house.  The 
latter  is  tho  present  residence  of  tho  Turkish  governor^ 
and  opens,  as  did  Antonia,  into  the  temple  mdosure. 

Ooniing  up  fVom  Gethsemane  one  evening  I  stopped  a 
few  moments  at  this  chapel,  and  found  an  intelligent 
monk  in  attendance,  with  whom  I  fell  into  conversation, 
and  who  aooompanied  me  as  &r  as  the  house  of  Antonio, 
along  tho  Via  Dolorosa,  {)omting  out  the  various  places 
of  traditionary  interest.  The  Arch  of  the  Ecce  Homo,  a 
({uatnt  old  arcliway,  with  a  room  on  the  top,  covers  the 
street  Just  here.  Whotlior  tliis  stood  in  the  times  of 
Ohrtat  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  affirm,  but  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  it,  l^ie  great  age  is  certain,  both  of  tho 
aup|K>rUng  buttresses  and  tho  central  arch.  Tlie  street 
hm'e  runs  lH>twivu  diH>p  walls,  which,  as  well  as  tlie  ardi, 
ar«  of  ancient  times. 

My  oom|vanlon  atfinncil  noticing  of  the  various  places 
>yhioh  he  |KuntiHi  out«  ^^  Tliey  say,^  was  his  constant  re- 
mark ;  iMui  mi  asking;  tho  evidence,  he  replied,  ^  It  is  the 
lmdili\^i :  I  l>eUeve  it  \mi  thai ;  I  don^  know  it  any  other 
>v*\j\**    'Hio  iXM^dor  Nvill  i4ea$o  take  it  on  this  authority. 

l\vm>  t\>  tho  aroh  i«  tho  sihh  where  Ohrtsi  fell  the  first 
timov  and  a  \M^>aoh  in  tho  w^l  ma^lo  by  the  beam  of  the 
\H\VMk  JwM  horo  ho  wild  **  SalvA  mator^"  to  the  weepii^ 
MAn,  and  a  littlo  t\iiihor  ho  1^1  a^n.  lW&vr«  nettcliiiig 
tho  \\M^or  \\t'  tho  »tro<4  thai  \V«iw*  down  fKwn  the  D*- 
m.^^Hw  jjatow  a  alijiht  Ivi^l  in  tho  rtrool  takw  place,  oa 
tho  ^vt  \\htH\>  Sii>K>«  t>s^  iNrvrnMi  w*>  cowj^ettoJ  to 
IaVo  tho  xHNVtB^  aihl^  i^sim  iil%94JMK)ii^  ti/»  i\*c<  tho  Sa^iow 
ti^il  A^r^^^  UMbt  at  tho  AMifror 

V*  \  Am  »|Noakin^  vNf  t>"i»  ^rtrwtv  I  ^>fcw><^  t^^  roeifcark  tiist 
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the  hill  of  Herod*t  p«lsce  (erroneously  bo  called),  h«d 
alidden  down  and  aooamnlaied,  making  them  actually 
subterranean  caverns.  They  stood  up  but  a  little  abore 
the  level  of  the  street,  which  is  here  much  filled  up  above 
its  ancient  level,  being  apparently  crypts  or  vaults  under 
some  ancient  building.  The  chambers  were,  of  course, 
dark  and  damp,  the  entrance  to  them  being  a  sharp  de- 
scent of  eight  feet  or  more  from  the  street.  I  mention 
them  hero  to  remark  that  they  were  stables  for  all  sorts 
of  animals— camels,  horses,  donkeys,  goats,  and  sheep, 
which  were  driven  down  into  them  night  ader  night, 
and,  being  public  to  all,  were  never  out  of  use.  Mr. 
Pierotti,  the  architect  of  the  Terra  Santa,  commenced 
digging  them  away  while  I  was  in  Jerusalem,  to  lay  Uie 
foundations  of  a  new  Austrian  hospital. 

Turning  the  comer  to  the  left,  we  were  in  the  street 
which  leads  from  the  Dao&ascus  gate  into  the  heart  of  the 
city,  but  continued  in  it  only  a  few  steps.  The  building  on 
the  right  hero  is  the  house  of  Lazarus,  while  that  of  Dives 
is  a  little  beyond ;  and,  turning  to  the  right,  again  lacing 
westward,  wo  pass  our  residence,  in  the  house  of  Anto* 
nio,  on  the  left,  and  shortly  after  that  of  Veronica,  who 
came  out  of  it  to  give  the  Saviour  her  handkerchief  to 
wipe  his  brow,  lie  returned  it  to  her  with  the  impres- 
sion of  his  countenance  on  the  linen,  and  the  handker- 
diief  is  one  of  the  four  great  relics  which  now  occupy  the 
four  balconies  under  the  great  dome  of  St.  Peter's  at 
llome. 

Beyond  this  is  the  Arch  of  Judgment,  the  way  now  as- 
cending the  hill  Akra,  and  thence  it  turned  to  the  left, 
some  distance  along  a  street,  and  thence  tli rough  the 
blocks  to  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  entering  that 
in  the  Armenian  Chapel  of  the  Cross,  east  of  Calvary. 

The  ptreets  of  Jerusalem  have  no  narooi,   and  tho 

reader  will,  at  times,  be  pnssled  to  trace  tlie  traveler's 

lO 
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ooime  about  the  city.  There  is  no  help  for  this,  once  a 
map  or  plan  without  street  names  is  of  no  general  use, 
and  the  stranger  to  Jerusalem  must  be  content  with  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  prindpal  great  divisions  of 
the  city  and  the  gates.  Of  these,  there  is  one  on  each 
inde  now  in  general  use.  I  shall  call  them  by  their  most 
common  names,  that  on  the  north,  Damascus,  on  the 
east,  St.  Stephen,  on  the  south,  Zion,  and  on  the  west, 
Jafia.  Beside  these  there  is  a  smiUl  gateway  on  tlio 
south  side,  open  every  morning  for  the  vegetable  women 
coming  up  from  the  valley  below  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and 
closed  after  noon.  This  is  by  some  called  the  Dung 
gate,  but  without  authority.  It  is  known  to  the  natives 
as  the  gate  of  the  Moors,  Mograbbin,  and  such  I  diall 
style  it  if  I  have  occasion  to  mention  it. 

Most  visitors  to  Jerusalem  have  mentioned  the  story 
of  vast  caverns  under  the  nortb-eastern  part  of  the  city, 
but  few  have  found  their  way  into  them,  and  the  state- 
ment is,  by  many,  regarded  as  apocryphal. 

Moses,  servant  in  the  house  of  Antonio,  had,  at  some 
time,  visited  them,  and  volunteered  as  a  guide.  We 
formed  a  party  one  afternoon,  and  sallied  out  of  the 
Damascus  gate,  near  which,  oi\  the  east,  is  the  entrance 
to  these  subterranean  halls,  which  in  extent,  height,  and 
depth,  surpass  all  that  has  been  hinted  at  concerning 
them. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  book-wnting  travelers  have 
hitherto  found  this  cavern,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  ex- 
tant description  of  them,  or  theory  about  them. 

Turning  short  to  the  right  as  we  loft  the  gate,  and  fol- 
lowing the  city  wall  to  the  point  whcite  it  crosses  a  high 
precipitous  bluff  of  rook,  we  found  a  small,  dark  hole  un^ 
dor  this  bluff  itself. 

A  remarkable  fact  in  this  locality  seems  to  liavo  es- 
caped the  notice  of  wnters  on  Jerusalem.    The  liill  on 
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which  the  north-east  part  of  the  city  stands  terminatea 
abruptly  at  the  north  wall,  bot  this  is  an  artificial  term- 
ination. I  shall  hereafter  mention  my  reasons  for  sap- 
posing  this  hill  to  be  a  part  of  the  Akra  of  Josephns,  and 
I  paose  here  to  remind  the  reader  of  that  historian^s 
statement,  that  Akra  was  cut  down  by  the  Asmoneans  so 
as  to  redoce  its  hmght.  I  shall  speak  of  this  again  when 
I  disooss  the  topography  of  Josephos. 

This  hill  has  been  cat  in  two  by  a  broad  passagCi  some 
hundred  feet  in  width,  running  across  the  hill  from  east 
to  west,  and  leaving  two  high  perpendicular  mSk  of 
rock  iacbg  each  other.  In  the  fiu)e  of  the  northern  hill 
is  the  so-called  Cave  of  Jeremiah,  a  manifest  ancient 
quarry,  and  not  a  natural  cavom,  wliilo  in  the  fiico  of  the 
opposite  or  southern  wall,  over  the  top  of  which  the 
north  wall  qf  the  city  rises,  is  another  quarried  cavern, 
of  extent  and  magnitude  surpassing  the  most  extended 
quarries  which  I  have  seen  in  Egypt  or  in  the  world. 
Tfiis  immense  cavern  was  formerly  open  to  the  outer 
world  by  an  entrance  not  less  than  two  hundred  feet 
broad,  and  probably  forty  or  fifty  in  height.  The  aooo- 
mulation  of  earth,  in  the  cutting  between  the  hillS|  has 
filled  up  this  opening,  so  that  inunediately  under  the 
bluff  of  rock  it  is,  iu  some  places,  quite  closed  with 
earth,  and,  in  others,  by  a  loose  stone  wall  which  ex" 
eludes  visitors,  and  which  gives  to  the  ordinary  passer- 
by the  idea  that  tlie  wall  of  the  city,  on  this  northern 
declivity,  is  carried  over  a  solid  rock  leilge,  reaching 
down  indefinitely  into  the  ground ;  although  the  fiici  iSi 
as  I  have  stated,  that  the  wall  passes  over  a  great  aroh 
left  in  the  natural  rock. 

Lying  on  my  face,  and  entering,  feet  first,  the  narrow 
hole,  just  large  enough  to  admit  my  body,  1  piudied  my« 
self  in  some  six  feet,  and  then  found  my  feet  uQsapported, 
so  that,  advancing  slowly,  I  at  length  bent  my  legs  down- 
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ward,  and  with  due  discretion  dropped  into  the  arms  of 
Moses,  who  stood  ready  to  receive  me.  Having  helped 
in  the  other  gentlemen,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bonar  of  Scotland, 
who  had  joined  us  at  the  Damascus  gate,  we  advanced  a 
few  steps,  when  we  found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  the 
earth  which  I  have  described  as  filling  up  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern.  It  now  fell  off,  at  the  natural  angle  of  earth 
accumulated  in  such  a  manner,  and  wo  planted  our  feet 
in  it,  and  slid  rather  than  walked  down  the  sharp  de- 
scent of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
mighty  cavern,  with  a  magnificent  roof  &r  over  us,  and 
vast  pillars  of  unhewn  rock  supporting  it. 

Without  pausing  to  describe  our  slow  and  admiring 
passage  through  the  labyrinthine  halls  of  this  cavern,  I 
may  state  the  results  at  which  I  was  able  to  arrive  with- 
out the  aid  of  compass  or  measuring  lino. 

Nearly  or  quite  all  that  part  of  Jerusalem  which  lies 
north  of  the  Via  Dolorosa  and  east  of  the  street  of  the 
Damascus  gate,  leading  therefrom  to  the  old  bath  at  the 
corner  of  the  Via  Dolorosa,  stands  on  arches  or  pillars  of 
rock  in  this  subterraneous  cavern.  Moses  assured  us  that 
it  had  an  outlet  somewhere  near  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  but  this  is  impossible  from  the  nature  of  things, 
and  I  verified  its  impossibility  by  a  strict  examination  of 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  excavation,  finding  every- 
where the  outer  line  of  the  cavern  and  leaving  no  gallery 
unexplored.  The  floor  is  irregular,  oflen  having  deep  pits 
out  of  which  blocks  of  stone  have  been  taken.  The  total 
descent  in  the  deepest  part  must  be  at  least  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet. 

There  was  one  deep  excavation,  in  the  white  stone,  the 
deepest  in  the  whole  cavern,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we 
found  the  bones  of  a  skeleton,  the  remains  of  a  man  who 
was  missing  for  many  yeai*s  from  his  home  in  the  city, 
and  who  was  at  length  found  here,  where  he  had  evidently 
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fidlen  from  the  lofty  mde  which  hang  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  pit,  and  where  his  bones  are  still  permitted  to  lie. 

In  one  place,  nearly  tinder  the  line  of  the  street  of  the 
Damascus  gate,  we  found  water,  dear,  limpid,  and  bright, 
trickling  drop  by  drop  from  the  wall  into  a  sort  of  rock 
basin.  But  I  have  seldom  tasted  a  more  vile  stuff  than 
it  was.  Although  filtered  as  dear  as  crystal,  it  was  the 
wash  of  the  street,  if  not  a  worse  drain  from  above,  and 
in  no  sense  a  living  spring.  That  the  whole  was  a  quarry 
was  amply  evident.  The  unfinished  stone,  the  marks  of 
places  whence  many  had  been  taken,  the  galleries  in  the 
ends  of  which  were  marked  out  the  blocks  to  be  cut,  and 
the  vast  masses  cut  but  never  removed,  all  showed  sufll- 
dently  tlio  effect  of  the  cutting.  But  date  or  inscrip> 
tiou  wo  looked  hi  vain  for,  and  conjecture  is  loft  free 
here.  I  wandered  hour  after  hour  through  the  vast  halls, 
seeking  some  evidence  of  their  origin. 

One  thing  to  me  is  very  manifest.  There  has  been  solid 
stone  taken  from  this  excavation  sufficient  to  build  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  Tlie  siao 
of  many  of  the  stones  taken  from  here  appears  to  be  very 
great.  I  know  no  place  to  which  the  stone  can  have  been 
carried  but  to  these  works,  and  I  know  no  other  quarries 
in  the  neighborhood  from  which  the  great  stone  of  the 
walls  would  seem  to  have  como.  These  two  connected 
ideas  im|)elled  me  strongly  toward  the  belief  that  this 
was  tlio  ancient  quarry  wlicnco  the  dty  was  built,  and 
when  the  magnitude  of  the  excavation  between  the  two 
opposing  hills,  and  of  this  cavern  is  considered,  it  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  what  has 
become  of  the  stone  once  here,  on  any  other  theory  than 
that  I  have  suggested. 

We  remained  in  the  cavern  some  hours,  and  when  we 
came  out  the  sun  was  setting  behind  the  hills  near  Neby 
Samuel,  and  we  strolled  slowly  along  toward  the  Damaa- 
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cus  gato  among  heaps  of  earth  which  boys  and  donkeys 
wore  bringing  out  from  the  excavations  for  the  Austrian 
hospital.  I  picked  up  a  half  dozen  coins  of  the  Roman 
empire  among  this  rubbish,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
would  pay  an  antiquarian  for  a  careful  sifting. 

Who  can  say  that  the  cavern  which  we  explored  was 
not  the  place  where  the  hammers  rang  on  the  stone, 
which  were  forbidden  to  sound  in  the  dlent  growth  of 
the  great  Temple  of  Solomon  ? 

I  have  described  our  ordinary  locomotion.  We  im- 
proved this  after  a  time.  I  knew  very  well  that  gold 
would  not  buy  an  Arabian  mare ;  that  princes  had  tempted 
Bedouins  with  incredible  sums  to  part  with  their  royal 
animals,  but  that  the  blood  of  the  desert  birds  is  not  to 
be  purchased. 

Nevertheless,  with  months  of  travel  on  horseback  bo- 
fore  us,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  it  with  the 
ordinary  horses  of  the  country.  I  was  not  willing  that 
Miriam  should  ride  to  her  grave  on  any  hack  that  an 
ordinary  mukarri  would  furnish  her.  I  had  therefore 
told  Abd-el-Atti,  within  a  few  days  after  our  arrival  in 
Jerusalem,  to  order  all  the  purchascable  horses  in  and 
around  the  city  to  bo  examined,  and  a  proper  selection 
brought  to  lis  for  our  inspection.  The  scene,  when  they 
presented  themselves,  was  worth  an  artist's  presence. 
Seven  of  the  sorriest  sore-backed  animals  that  a  New 
York  omnibus  company ^s  stables  could  fuiiiish  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  company  with  these 
miserable  ghosts  of  horses.  Those  we  had  seen  at  Jafia 
were  elegant  beasts  in  comparison  with  these. 

"  Are  these  all  that  are  to  be  found  ?" 

"  These  are  the  best  of  them." 

''  What  in  the  name  of  heaven  are  the  worst  ?" 

*'  Bismillah  I"  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  that  was 
almost  French. 
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I  ihouted  for  Miriam's  donkey,  and  wo  trotted  off  in 
diflgust  down  the  Via  Dolorosa  out  of  St.  Stephen's  gate* 
while  wo  laughed  at  the  melanoholy  end  of  our  plans  of 
parclu»mg  horses. 

But  further  efforts  on  the  part  of  my  wortliy  dragoman 
resulted  moro  satisfactorily!  and  in  the  end  we  found  our- 
selves provided  with  the  very  animals  we  wished. 

Whitely's  brown  horse  was  a  dean-limbed,  active,  and 
strong  beast,  while  Miriam's  chestnut  was  the  perfection 
of  a  half  blood  Arabian.  Easy,  swift,  intelligent,  and  sure- 
footed, ho  went  up  and  down  steep  precipitous  hillsides 
where  I  feared  to  follow  with  my  dark  bay  Mohammed. 

Tliat  same  Mohammed  was  a  magnificent  friend ;  Uio 
companion  of  scenes  and  adventures  that  will  insure  his 
being  remembered  so  long  as  I  remember  the  Iloly 
Land,  lie  had  a  devil  in  his  eye  that  I  was  sometimes 
afraid  of,  but  from  the  day  I  first  bestrode  liim  ho  served 
me  faithfully,  and  no  two  friends  ever  became  more 
thoroughly  attached  to  each  other  than  did  I  and  the  bay 
steed  Mohammed. 

We  had  an  excellent  mount,  altogether.  Our  horses 
were  not  of  pure  Arab  blood.  In  this  connection  a  few 
remarks  may  not  be  ill-timed  on  the  subject  of  Arabian 
horses,  to  which  my  attention  was  drawn  by  this  and  by 
former  incidents  in  my  journey. 

There  is  but  little  Arab  blood  in  any  horses  out  of  the 
Arabian  country.  Among  the  Bedouins  themselves,  it  is 
so  rare  and  valuable  that  the  remark  is  litcrrJIy  true,  in 
general,  that  gold  will  not  buy  a  mare  of  pure  blood. 

Tlie  attachment  of  the  Bedouin  to  his  mare,  however,  b 
not  that  affection  which  has  been  so  frequently  the  sub- 
ject of  poetry  and  prose.  On  the  contnby,  there  is  no 
sort  of  affection  existing  on  the  side  of  the  man,  and  the 
beast  receives  only  just  so  much  care  and  attention  as 
will  insure  her  against  illness  and  death.    Seldom  ooy- 
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ered  and  nover  housed,  it  is  often  a  subject  of  the  utmost 
astonishment  that  the  Arab  horses  do  not  perish  from  ex- 
l)Osuro.  But  for  their  incredible  powers  of  endurance, 
they  would  undoubtedly  do  so.  After  a  long  day's  jour, 
ney,  or  a  sharp  ride  of  hours  over  precipitous  paUis,  with- 
out food  or  water  on  the  way  or  at  the  halt,  the  horse  is 
loft  standing  in  the  air,  the  saddle  is  not  removed,  being 
a  substitute  for  clothing,  as  woU  as  a  preservative  against 
sharp  stones  if  slio  rolls,  and  while  the  rider  lies  under 
the  slicltor  of  his  black  tent,  or  on  the  ground  wrapped 
in  his  boomoose,  the  steed  shivers  in  the  desert  starlight ; 
but  she  is  no  less  ready  for  the  road  in  the  morning. 
Thus,  day  after  day,  enduring  deprivation  of  water  with 
almost  the  ability  of  a  camel,  the  horse  travels,  and,  if 
wounded,  endures  the  pain  and  fever  of  the  wound  until 
actually  exhausted;  ho  that,  frequently,  a  wound  that 
would  lay  up  any  other  animal,  and  that  almost  hopelessly, 
is  disregarded  by  both  horse  and  rider,  until  the  end  of  a 
long  forced  march,  when  the  steed,  her  work  accom- 
plished, sinks  under  the  pain  and  exhaustion  consequent 
on  the  long  suffering. 

I  have  used  the  female  pronoun  always,  because,  as 
almost  every  one  knows,  the  Arabs  prefer  the  more  to 
the  horse,  and  this  I  believe  on  account  of  the  superior 
powers  of  endurance  of  the  former. 

The  khamsa  (five)  breeds  of  Arab  horses  are  renowned 
in  the  world.  But  it  would  puzzle  any  one  in  this  day  to 
name  them  or  tell  their  origin.  The  favorite  tradition  is, 
that  they  are  descended  from  the  five  mares  of  the  Prophet 
Mohammed,  and  that  these  came  originally  from  one  com- 
mon stock,  to  wit,  the  Kohailoli. 

Bedouins  from  the  Hejaz  give  the  names  of  the  breeds 
OS  follows :  the  Tauaise,  Mannikia  Yulfa,  Saklawce,  and 
Kohailah ;  while  the  Annazee  tribes,  east  and  south  of 
Damascus,  who  are  much  better  informed,  and  from 
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whom  the  finest  horses  are  obtained,  say  that  the  Mer- 
jonbf  Mannikia  Hedredji,  Obejan  Sherakh,  and  Hedba, 
are  the  original  khamsa.  Other  tribes  omit  one  or  two  of 
these,  and  substitute  others. 

There  are  numerous  lines  of  mares  derived  from  these ; 
the  Arabs  tracing  the  genealogy  by  the  mother,  and  not, 
as  we  do,  by  the  sire,  while  there  are  thousands  of  crosses 
with  common  breeds  that  are  of  no  special  value  or  im- 
portance. ^ 

The  value  of  an  Arab  mare  is  literally  not  to  be  esti- 
mated in  gold,  since  no  amount  of  money  will  effect  tiio 
pnrcliaso  of  one  of  the  pure  blood.  This  (act  arises  from 
causes  tliat  are  manifest  to  one  who  knows  the  Bedouins. 
In  the  first  place,  money  is  of  no  use  to  an  Arab.  lie 
needs  very  little  for  his  ordinary  purposes,  and  more' 
would  be  an  incumbrance — to  be  buried,  given  away,  or 
lost.  His  mare  is  his  life.  With  her  he  is  free  to  travel 
on  the  desert,  to  fight  or  fly,  to  rob  his  legitimate  enemies 
and  protect  his  friends.  If  he  should  exchange  his  mare 
for  gold  he  would  be  a  fair  subject  of  plunder,  without 
the  means  of  defence  or  escape,  and  having  no  home, 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  bury  his  treasure  where  it  would  be 
of  practical  use  to  him.  In  my  work  on  Egypt  (|)ago 
236)  I  have  related  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  these  facta. 

The  finest  breeds  of  horses  are  to  be  found  among  the 
Annaxco  and  Shaumnr  tribes  east  and  south-east  of  Da- 
mascus, extending  quite  to  the  Euphrates.  Hut  it  is 
only  by  accident  that  an  Arab  horse  of  pure  blood  is  ever 
obtained  from  among  them,  so  that  out  of  hundreds  of 
horses  imported  to  England  and  America  as  Arabian  it  is 
not  probsble  that  until  within  the  last  year  one  horse  of 
pure  blood  was  ever  brought  into  either  country. 

I  met  a  gentleman  in  various  parts  of  Syria,  who  was 
from  New  Orleans,  and  whose  object  in  visiting  the  East 
was  to  obtain  tliese  animals.    He  had  by  a  fortunate  oo- 
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carrenco  obtained  ono  mare,  a  noble  animal,  and  when  I 
Inst  heard  of  him  he  was  about  to  go  down  among  the 
Annazee  to  look  for  others. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  gold  will  not  buy  an 
Arab  mare.  The  inferior  horsesi  not  of  high  blood,  are 
always  for  sale,  and  bring  prices,  in  the  desert,  varying 
from  $150  to  $750.  The  color  of  the  Arab  horses  varies, 
bat  is  most  frequently  white  or  light  chestnut.  They 
are  npt  large,  rarely  above  15  hands  high,  and  while  at 
rest  none  but  an  experienced  horseman  would  observe 
their  points.  But  when  in  full  motion  they  are  glorious 
animals.  "  A  high  bred  mare  should  hide  her  rider  be- 
tween her  head  and  tail,"  saith  the  Koran,  for  the  Koran 
is  not  mlent  on  the  subject  of  horses,  and  many  of  these 
animals  nearly  perform  this  duty.  I  had  no  expectation 
of  purchaung  one  of  these  mares,  and  was,  therefore, 
content  with  two  fine  animals  of  a  low  breed,  possesdng 
the  qualities  which  I  most  desired  for  the  road,  gentle- 
ness and  sound  health.  * 

Once  only  had  I  any  fiiult  to  find  with  the  bay  horse 
Mohammed,  and  this  was  but  a  trifle,  for  when  I  was  riding, 
half  asleep,  over  the  plain  of  Esdraclon  he  lay  down  on 
the  ground  vciy  quietly,  so  that  I  found  myself  standing 
when  I  was  a  moment  before  sitting. 

The  chestnut  never  stumbled  with  Miriam  but  twice. 
Riding  into  the  gate  of  Damascus  ho  made  a  misstep  on 
the  pavement,  a  pavement  that  would  have  excused  any 
horse  for  a  misstep,  and  fell,  luckily  not  harming  his 
mistress,  who  did  not  lose  her  seat.  He  threw  her  down 
in  the  mud  of  the  great  plain  of  Baalbec,  in  a  terrible 
storm,  when  death  on  the  dismal  wild  was  before  us,  and 
we  were  pressmg  on  for  dear  life  to  some  shelter.  Of 
that  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 


8. 
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If  I  poMOMed  a  Toritablo  portion  of  the  dust  that  oooo 
was  tho  right  arm  of  Peter,  or  of  Paul,  I  should  be 
strongly  tempted  **  to  bum  a  fragrant  lamp**  before  it 
But  since  this  might  not  be,  Miriam  has,  all  through  our 
travels  there,  gathered  flowers  that  have  grown  from  the 
holy  soil,  and  whose  petals  were  once,  perhaps,  the  dust 
in  the  red  cheeks  of  the  Magdalen  or  the  pale  calm  face 
of  Martha. 

I  had  scared  up  an  old  Jew,  Mordecai  by  name,  who 
had  considerable  skill  in  carving  stone  into  various 
ahapes,  and  having,  in  my  wanderings  about  the  city,  re- 
peatedly seen  fine  pieces  of  marble  and  antique  stones, 
we  thought  it  desirable  to  collect  some  of  Uiese  and  have 
them  cut  into  paper-weights  and  other  shapes,  for  pres- 
ervation. 

In  the  wall  that  bounds  Uie  temple  inclosuro  on  tho  east, 
and  which  ovcrliangs  the  valley  of  Jehoaliaphat,  there  are 
Imilt  many  pieces  of  colunms,  laid  on  the  wall  with  the 
romid  ends  projecUng  like  cannon  and  built  in  as  the  wall 
was  laid  up.  Three  of  these  are  side  by  side  not  &r  from 
tho  tower  and  projection,  known  as  tho  Golden  gate,  and 
from  their  character  and  location  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  formed  a  portion  of  tho  wallsof  the  temple. 
The  commonly-received  idea  is  Uiat  they  were  colomns 
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of  the  gate  which  was  called  Beautiful.  Travelers  have 
hammered  at  these  until  the  ends  are  mere  projecting 
globes,  and  without  hammer  and  chisel  it  is  impossible  now 
to  procure  pieces.  The  Vandalism  that  thus  destroys  rel- 
ics of  the  ancient  days  none  can  more  thoroughly  detest 
and  condemn  than  do  I — ^but  where  I  find  such  antiques 
fast  disappearing  before  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  I  am  not 
so  foolish  as  to  refuse  to  take  what  I  can,  and  I  therefore 
borrowed  a  hammer  and  chisel  of  Antonio,  and  wont  out 
one  morning  and  scaled  off  some  pieces  of  them  for  a 
memorial.  One  column  is  a  very  fine  porphyry  and  the 
other  two  are  verde  antique. 

The  Mohammedan  women,  who  sat  on  tombs  around  us, 
looked  up,  as  the  sharp  sound  of  the  hammer  and  chisel 
awoke  the  silence  that  always  lies  with  the  sunshine  on 
the  valley  of  Johoshaphat,  but  cursed  us  without  moving 
toward  us.  Three  or  four  wandering  Arabs  looked  on 
from  a  little  distance  and  seemed  to  wonder  whether  we 
were  attempting  to  break  a  way  into  the  great  inclosuro 
of  the  mosk,  but  no  one  interfered  with  us.  I  found  one 
coui'se  best  everywhere  in  the  East.  It  was  to  do  what- 
ever I  had  occasion  to  do  n^  if  I  liad  a  riglit  so  to 
act,  and  no  one  would  dream  of  interfering.  On  tliis  prin- 
ciple I  made  thorough  examinations  of  many  places  or- 
dinarily supposed  to  bo  inaccessible,  inasmuch  as  the 
Moslems  took  it  for  granted  that  I  had  full  right  to  look, 
measure,  dig,  or  do  as  I  pleased. 

Beyond  this  place,  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Moriah,  where, 
since  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  hill  has  been  a  mass  of 
broken  stone  and  earth,  the  ruins  of  the  glorious  buildings 
that  once  crowned  the  summit,  we  frequently  loitered ; 
and  diis  day  longer  than  usual,  selecting  pieces  of  colored 
marble,  porphyry,  and  other  stone,  which  to  have  pol- 
ished by  Mordecai  for  the  purposes  I  have  mentioned. 
After  this,  when  within  the  iuclosure  of  the  great  m  ;sk. 
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I  found  other  pieoes  lying  on  the  groondy  Boattered  here 
and  there,  as  Uiey  have  lam  in  the  earth  for  oentoriea. 

Passing  down  into  the  valley,  I  now  sought  out  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin  in  a  deep  excavation  under  the 
pile  of  rubbish,  which  you  reach  by  a  descending  flight 
of  steals  tlirough  an  arclicd  i>as8agc,  and  of  whidi  the  ih>- 
ouliarity  is  a  regular  increase  and  diminution  in  th6  flow 
of  the  water,  which  some  have  taken  to  be  an  indication 
that  this  is  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  which  an  angel  disturbed. 
I  see  no  evidence  of  this.  Of  the  antiquity  of  the  fountain 
there  can  bo  no  doubt,  since  Dr.  Robinson's  wonderful  ex- 
ploration of  the  subterranean  channel,  connecting  it  with 
the  Pool  of  Siloam.  Tliis  diannel  posses  under  the  hill, 
called  by  Joscphus  Oplila,  the  southern  extremity  of 
Mount  Moriah. 

Followmg  down  the  valley  of  Jehoehaphat,  turning 
around  the  point  of  the  hill  Moriali,  and  coming  a  little 
way  up  the  valley  between  it  and  Zion,  I  found  myself 
standing  by  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  descending  into  it, 
we  bathed  our  eyes  in  its  soil  waters.  The  pool  is  an  ex- 
cavation about  fifly  feet  long  by  twenty  wide,  and  as 
many  deep,  walled  up  with  stone,  and  having  several  col- 
umns lying  in  and  around  it,  as  if  they  once  supported  an 
ornamental  building.  The  subterranean  passage  from  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin  enters  the  upper  end  of  it,  which 
is  dug  in  the  side  of  the  hill  Ophla.  There  was  about 
two  feet  depth  of  water  in  the  jkk)].  It  ran  out  below 
into  a  canal,  cut  in  the  rocky  |K>iiit  of  Ophla,  around 
which  it  lloweil,  with  a  musical  gurgle  not  ofVcn  heard 
about  Jerusalem,  and  watered  the  gardens  in  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  where  it  was  quite  lost. 

In  regard  to  the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  this  pool 
there  is  no  doubt,  inasmuch  as  Joscphus  locates  it  at  the 
extremity  of  the  valley  of  the  Tyropceon,  where  we  now 
And  it.     The  early  fathem,  and  all  history,  have  con  tin- 
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ued  to  call  it  by  the  name  first  used  by  Isaiah,  and  the 
termination  of  the  rock-hewn  aqueduct,  which  Robinson 
so  perseveringly  and  successfully  explored,  b  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  precise  location. 

Not  far  below  this  pool,  b  an  old  tree,  which  was  old 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  of 
'  the  martyrdom  of  Isaiah. 

Turning  up  the  valley  of  the  Tyropooon,  by  a  road 
that  can  be  likened  to  nothing  out  of  Syria,  while  the 
loose  stone  lay  a  foot  deep  in  the  path  and  rolled  under 
our  feet  At  every  step,  we  crossed  the  valley  near  the 
Gate  of  the  Mograbbin,  and  followed  up  the  road  directly 
under  the  south  wall  of  the  city  to  Mount  Zion. 

Outside  the  walls.  Mount  Zion  is  occupied  by  the 
Christian  burial-places  and  a  small  collection  of  houses, 
one  of  which  is  a  mosk,  and  the  seat  of  curious  traditions. 

The  basement  of  the  mosk  is  generally  unaccessible  to 
Christians,  and  is  said  to  contain  the  tomb  of  David. 
Many  Christians  have  entered  it,  and  say  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  in  it  worthy  of  description. 

We  paused  for  a  few  moments  at  the  grave  of  Cornelius 
Bradford,  an  American  who  died  in  Jerusalem,  and  lies 
buried  among  the  Latins,  on  the  h\\\.  Turning  then 
toward  tlie  liouscs,  we  observed,  on  the  western  side  of 
them,  some  women  kneeling  and  kissing  a  stone  wall,  and 
weeping  bitterly.  I  did  not  then  know,  as  I  afterward 
learned,  that  this  was  a  traditionary  site  of  the  house  of 
Mary,  the  Virgin  Mother,  and  the  place  where  she  died. 
Beyond  it  was  the  spot  now  known  &s  the  Comaculum, 

This  building,  said  to  contain  the  tomb  of  David,  and 
also  the  room  in  which  Christ  instituted  the  Last  Supper, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Jerusalem,  and  deserving  of  much 
more  regard  than  it  has  yet  received. 

Cyril  mentions  a  building  on  this  spot  where  the  apos- 
tles were  said  to  have  been  assembled  on  the  day  of 
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Penteooet,  and  ihui  may  be  tho  building  to  which  ho  re- 
fers. Later  than  that  it  was  called  the  Cconaoolam,  and 
said  to  contain  the  pillar  to  which  Christ  was  bound  when 
he  was  soourged«  This  pillar  is  now  shown  in  a  building 
near  bj.  The  story  of  the  tomb  of  David  is  probably 
of  Mohammedan  origin. 

Tho  reader  who  has  consulted  Iknijamin  of  Tudcla,  will 
remember  the  strange  story  told  him  by  Rabbi  Abraham 
of  certain  Jewish  workmen,  on  Mount  Zion,  digg^ing  for 
the  governor,  who  opened  a  vast  hall  of  magniBccnt  pro- 
portions and  decorations,  containing  the  tombs  of  David 
and  Solomon,  with  all  their  riclies.     A  voice  of  thunder 
and  a  storm  of  wind  drove  them  back  from  entering  it, 
and  it  was  closed  up  and  never  reopened.    This  fable  b 
in  keeping  with  a  tradition  still  held  by  the  Jews  of  Je- 
rusalem, that  the  tomb  of  David  is  on  Mount  Zion,  and 
that  his  coflin  is  unapproachable  for  the  glory  that  sur- 
rounds it.    The  belief  that  David  liimself  is  the  Messiah 
who  is  to  come  and  rcigti,  of  course  adds  to  their  faith  in 
this  tradition.     Many  of  them  believe  that  this  building, 
of  which  I  now  speak,  covers  his  tomb,  a  belief  not  a  little 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  Moslems  forbid  their  ap- 
proach to  it,  and  they  are  totally  ignorant  of  its  contents. 
We  found  an  imp  of  blackness  in  attendance  to  prevent 
our  descending  into  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  but 
wo  had  free  right  to  look  at  Uie  largo  up|>er  room,  called 
tlie  place  where  Christ  celebrated  that  last  sod  ceremony. 
It  is  a  large,  cold  room,  dingy  and  melancholy,  with  no 
furniture ;  having  a  mihrab,  or  niche,  in  the  south  side,  to 
direct  the* faithful  toward  Mecca,  and  another  on  tho 
east,  around  which  the  Christians  sometimes  assemble 
for  worship. 

Near  the  Zion  gate  we  entered  a  large  isolated  build- 
ing, whicli  is  an  Armenian  convent,  and  interesting  only 
as  containing  in  its  court-yard  the  tombs  and  monuments 
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WiUiiii  *  Ik4l«  dMf^,  •  n^  vittdk  k  boib  into  the  ilUr, 
U  imttitd  iim  nOnm  Umt  eloiod  tba  Ch^olchre  of  the  Lord. 

'I1i«y  ulmi  |M/ifii#d  out  to  im  tho  spot  where  Peter  etood 
wlMrti  iliii  vMHik  ereir,  or  where  the  eoek  etood  when  he 
(ibe  inHik)  araWf  I  nm  not  now  quite  eertefai  which — end 
hIiowimI  UN  II  iiUler,  which  claimi  to  be  the  pillar  to  which 
i  *lirUi  wtm  liouiid  fur  flagolUtlon,  in  oppontion  to  one  in 
|>(»MMiMiloii  of  ilio  Latiiii  in  the  Chapol  of  tho  Apparition, 
iiimI  NiiiMlry  utiior  r<illa«  which  arc  probably  of  quite  mod- 
iii'it  (irl|{iii. 

1 1  liuil  liouii  my  intention  to  return  to  tho  house  from 
lliin  plnoo,  bill  I  wlNhoil  to  linger  awhile  among  the  tombs 
un  tliit  hill  I  and  aooordlnglyi  sending  Betnni  for  oar 
liomiHi  Mild  hiiiohooui  wo  came  out  of  the  oonvent  and 
nai  diiwii  oil  Uio  wostorn  edge  of  tlio  hill  of  SSon,  look- 
lii|l  down  ai  the  lowor  l\>ol  of  Gihon,  where  traditioQ 
•ays  IVivld  »a\y  lUtluihvba  bathings  and  aorosa  the  raDey 
al  Ihe  now  \^\m k«  |^4lV  on  for  the  bniHIng  of  a  gieai 
tl^^n  ish  h\vs|^ial,  'llie  cvtHlit  <tf  this  work  li  dne  to  Aflseri- 
\^aM  Jovi^  and  \>a)HvUUy  to  the  Isle  Mr«  TVmvo  of  Xew 
OiUnaivi  ;  Wl  a*  S»r  M%viK>a  MvMito&vMv  w  thi»  j^g^nM  of  tike 
%)vftUuv!«K'^M^'^^^  ^^'  lh\<^  niKMK^ji « tho  &cl  tktt  U  »  an  Ammean 
\\>Mi  v»  oMiu>^\  A>n\vak>l  6\>in  tra^viierk  a»l  nos  ev^aa 

ts'  V4^i(s(«ww\\  \>n  \ W  M>ssx<     la  ^vn^nciasiin  ilkrr  aivam 
>^snXv  NNi  **  *»  ^"  55^  Xl.'^tj^'^  ^s"*  VMfrtfesi:!.^  sail  Jl  wwMiiy 

>>    %,^  %,\^\«H  \Vi«l  <  V^mv^  %^US)  ^  >MkI>  wasw 

sl^s^*  *v  ♦W  H'V^*'  "^"^"^  *  ^"^  5iK*i«v  :k>A  wtdirf  a^ 
>«k-;»\  >MNxks  ^"^  ^  ^^  M^j^^  i<kMaS»kV^  nUieiaft.  ^ennan  Jhi> 
^v'^^v^v*^  ,\  ♦K   oV^-  *«U>  ^*^  K^  jfeKMik  ^ait  inL  x 

%.ft^    Nv»>  V  ^<^    *v'vnv^    -X    *t^**«vv>»  V   rsauM&c  Ai£ '.tie 
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ating  gmllop  down  the  Talley  of  the  Terebinth,  whence, 
in  the  twilight,  wo  found  oar  way  back  to  the  Jafla  road, 
and  approached  the  wails  of  the  city. 

JoruBalem  is  inclosed  in  high  and  stately  walls.  I 
know  no  more  reverend  scene  than  it  presents  to  one 
approaching  its  closed  gates  at  night,  for  then  it  seems 
like  the  Jerusalem  of  old  times,  a  spectral  city,  to  whoso 
mighty  heart  he  demands  admission. 

Darkness  had  settled  on  all  the  land  as  we  now  ap- 
proached the  north-west  comer  of  the  walls.  Doubtless, 
in  old  times  as  now,  the  closed  gates  shut  in  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  without  all  was  calm  and  still  in  the  hush  of  the 
night.  It  was  an  involuntary  imagination  that  then  and 
tliere  made  nio  for  an  instant  forget  that  I  was  a  cold 
modem  man,  of  these  &itlilcss  latter  years. 

I  was  a  traveler  approaching  the  Holy  City,  in  the  day 
of  its  great  glory.  Those  dim  lights  here  and  there, 
faintly  visible,  marked  the  spot,  and  yonder,  indistinctly 
above  the  dark  mass,  I  saw  the  towers  and  battlements 
of  the  temple.  A  silence,  profound  as  that  of  death,  ex- 
cept when  broken  by  the  wail  of  a  dog  that  lay  outside 
the  gates,  reigned  everywhere.  Within  were  the  throb- 
bmg  hearts  of  thousands,  and  men*s  souls  were  moved  as 
never  before  since  God  made  man.  For  in  the  aflemoon 
there  had  been  sudden  darkness,  when  it  sliould  have 
been  broad  sunshine  in  Jerusalem,  and  men  had  met, 
walking  in  the  gloomy  streets,  the  dead  men  of  other 
days — the  men  whom  tliey  had  wronged,  and  whoso 
graves  they  had  believed  contained  under  etemal  seal  the 
stories  they  now  heard  hissed  from  their  thin  and  shriveled 
lips,  along  the  marts  they  once  frequented.  Tliere  had 
been,  too,  on  the  outer  side  of  those  walls  a  scene,  the 
like  of  which  had  not  been  known  in  all  the  history  of 
the  sons  of  Jacob.  One  of  Uieir  fellow-men,  the  son  of  a 
poor  carpenter  in  a  remote  village,  who  had  from  time  to 
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time  startled  their  ears  with  words  of  sublime  import  in 
the  temple,  had,  by  the  influence  of  the  chief  priests  and 
others,  been  seized,  tried,  and  summarily  condemned  to 
death,  and  in  the  very  hour  of  his  condemnation  led  out 
of  the  walls  and  crucified. 

Such  scenes  were  indeed  not  uncbnmion,  but  thero 
were  circumstances  attending  this  which  made  it  of  ex- 
traordinary interest.  For  those  who  were  present  related 
that,  when  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he  had  cried  with  a 
loud  voice;  that  thou  there  was  the  earthquake  which 
all  had  felt,  and  then  the  profane  gaze  of  the  multitude 
penetrated  to  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  temple,  thence- 
forth no  longer  sacred,  but  now  forever  common ;  and 
then  the  -dead  arose,  as  if  to  signify  that  his  death  had 
power  to  give  life  to  man.  All  Jerusalem  rang  M'ith  the 
startling  story.  Men  talked  of  it,  as  it  was  said  the  com- 
mander of  the  Iloman  guard  hod  talked,  saying  that  cer- 
tainly thb  was  a  just  man,  certainly  a  Son  of  God. 

But  within  a  secret  place  in  the  city  there  were  gath- 
ered a  few,  men  and  women,  huinblo  and  unknown 
among  tlicir  fullow-mcn,  whose  names  were  destined 
to  go  doAvn  the  rolls  of  time,  and  to  bo  forever  on  the 
lips  of  men  in  eternity.  Of  the  agony  and  pain  of  those 
sorrowing  hearts  no  human  hand  can  paint  the  im- 
mensity. Each  sound  in  the  street  startles  them — each 
passing  footfall  sends  a  shudder  of  fear  through  every 
frame;  and  yet  with  intcnscst  interest  they  crowd 
around  and  hang,  upon  the  lips  of  Mary  of  Magdal}% 
who  relates  how  the  cold  hands  lay  passive  as  she  wrapt 
them  in  the  clothes,  how  the  weary  feet  were  done  with 
long,  sore  travel,  and  she  bound  them  np  in  fragrant 
linen,  what  divine  lustre,  what  a  smile  of  glorious  hope 
rested  on  that  inelTable  countenance  when  they  hid  it 
away,  and  lifted  him  for  the  Sabbath  rest  to  his  rocky 
couch  in  the  garden  sepulchre.    Alas,  that  he  who  had 
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not  where  to  lay  his  head,  at  length  had  found  a  pillow 
of  rock  for  everlasting  repose. 

I  looked  up  at  the  walls  as  I  approached  them,  bot  the 
warder  had  left  his  station,  and  in  the  tower  below  was 
talking  with  his  follows  of  the  day^s  scenes,  and  of  his 
own  emotion  when  he  thrust  his  spear  into  the  side  of  the 
dead  victim.  And  then  my  eyes  swept  down  Uie  gloomy 
shadows  east  and  west,  and  I  saw  one  spot  where  there 
was  the  darkness  as  of  a  clump  of  trees,  and  I  knew 
that  within  it,  in  the  rocky  ledge  that  ran  near  there, 
was  a  tomb,  but  the  door  was  closed  with  a  great  stone, 
and  a  guard  sat  near  it,  and  one  with  another  wondered 
who  he  was  that  lay  within  cold,  and  pale,  and  dead, 
nor  did  the  crowding  myriads  of  angels  make  themselves 
visible  to  men,  but  gloom,  and  mience,  and  profound 
repose  were  around  the  sepulchre. 

Tlie  scene  was  visible  before  me.  Tliis  was  the  Jem- 
aalem,* changed  indeed,  but  still  Jerusalem  of  the  moun- 
tains, Jerusalem  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  of  the  disciples  of 
the  Ijord. 

T\\6  vision  swept  by  me  as  we  advanced,  at  a  gallop 
down  the  slope  to  the  Damascus  gate,  and  made  the  old 
walls  ring  to  our  voices  as  we  sliouted  for  the  guard. 

**Hush,**  said  Miriam,  and  then  she  shouteil.  Her 
voice  went  ringing  in  the  Cave  of  Jeremiali  and  along  the 
northern  wall,  and  died  away  down  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat.  Tlien  the  solemn  silence  again  took  |>oMiet«jon  of 
every  thing,  and  we  stood  in  respectful  attend.inco,  I  \\tu\ 
almost  said  awe,  before  the  frowning  walls. 

Then  Whitely  hammered  with  his  whip-handle  on  the 
doors,  and  I  made  a  shrill  hunting-whistle  ring  in  the  old 
gateway,  and  at  length  the  sleepy  guard  awoke,  and 
heard  the  magic  word  bucksheesh,  and  the  great  valves 
swung  on  the  silver  hinges  tliat  we  made  for  them,  and 
we  rode  into  the  dark  streets  of  the  dty. 
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I  remember  tbe  dretuna  of  that  night  witJi  tha  utmost 
oloarncsa  uiid  disUnotncss.  Qoing  down  that  morning 
iiito  tbo  fuiHituju  of  the  Virgui,  I  liail  found  nt  the  boU 
ton}  of  the  Bte[>a  ui  old  woman,  tilling  a  huge  jar  wilh 
water,  wltloli  I  had  helped  her  lift  to  her  head.  All  night 
long  her  face  haunted  me,  for  she  was  Chriatian,  and  I 
had  seen  it  plainly  in  the  light  that  came  down  the  gal> 
lery.  She  was  like  an  old  honaekeepor,  who  in  mjr  child- 
hood was  wont  to  hold  me  on  her  knee  and  tell  me  atones 
out  of  the  Arabian  Nights;  and  all  night  unconecdous  that 
I  was  Braheem  EfTeudi  in  Jemsalem,  I  was  a  boy  ngun 
in  the  old  liouse  by  the  river,  and  troops  of  genii,  and 
black  servants  of  Haroun  Et  Rasohid,  were  anrrounding 
mo  at  the  call  of  my  old  nurse,  who  now  wore  a  plain  onp 
OS  of  old,  end  now  with  streaming  hiur  and  a  water-jar 
on  horhead,  woa  the  old  woman  of  the  Tii^in's  foimtain. 


9. 

JDbeIre   ^c$}\9   JDepf. 

SiLKirr  find  Uiouglttful  in  ilio  Sopuldiro,  lingoring  in 
tho  garden  of  iho  Passiony  under  iho  old  olivea,  or  climb- 
ing the  Bleep  sides  of  Olivet  and  pausing  to  look  back  on 
the  holy  Jerusalem  that  laj  behind  us ;  standing  on  the 
summit  of  Uie  minaret  and  looking  into  the  gorge  of  tho 
Dead  Sea,  whither  the  hills  went  rolling  downward,  or, 
pleasantest  of  all,  loitering  along  that  pathway  among 
the  olives,  and  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill  that  extends 
from  the  Church  of  Ascension  to  the  village  of  Bethany, 
the  path  that  he  often  walked  in  the  mornings  and  even- 
ings going  to  and  returning  from  tho  house  of  Martha 
and  Mary ;  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  spots,  every  tree, 
and  stone,  and  flower  of  which  told  us  stories  of  his  daily 
life  and  human  affections,  his  final  sufferings  and  his 
triumph,  we  found  ourselves  either  in  Uio  morning  or 
evening  of  almost  every  day. 

I  first  went  to  Bethany  on  foot,  by  the  jmlh  around 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  Imving 
no  guide,  found  out  for  mjrself  the  reputed  tomb  of  Las* 
arus. 

Bethany  is  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  spur  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  itself^  unless  we  are  to  understand  that  this  hill  ex* 
tends  more  than  a  mile  and  a  hal(^  and  includes  all  the 
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namcroofl  Bpars  and  ridges  that  go  from  it  to  tho  cast- 
ward.  The  village  is  now  a  collection  of  halAruined  stone 
houses  built  almost  on  top  of  each  other,  and  in  a  sliady 
pathway  among  the  buildings,  or  rather  behind  them  on 
tho  hill-side,  wo  foond  th^  opening  of  the  so-called  tomb. 

The  tradition  which  makes  this  tho  spot  where  one  of 
the  greatest  miracles  of  Christ  was  performed  b  of  a 
very  early  date.  Tlio  skeptic  who  delights  in  disbelief 
has  only  to  say  that  there  b  no  satbfiictory  evidence  of 
tho  aathenticity  of  the  spot,  and  turn  away  in  disdoid. 

Not  so  I.  Thb  was  the  village  of  Martha  and  Mary ; 
and,  somewhere  here,  the  Lord  of  heaven,  with  human 
heart  and  human  eyes,  for  the  comfort  and  joy  of  moum« 
ers  in  the  weary  world  thenceforth  forever,  bowed  hb 
head  and  wept.  Yea,  there  are  somewhere  here,  stones 
that  the  tears  of  Jesus  fell  upon ;  and,  in  tho  silent  sun- 
shine that  lay  like  a  dream  of  glory  on  tho  hill-side,  I 
heard  tho  echo  of  hb  sigh. 

Hero  that  voice  was  heard,  in  tones  which  men  thought 
intended  to  reach  tlio  ears  of  Lazarus  who  slept,  but 
whict  rang  on  tho  dbtant  hiUs  of  licaven^  and  called  him 
back  from  those  sublime  abodes. 

Yea,  just  hero.  Wo  have  read  tho  story  together  oftcu 
in  our  old  homo,  my  friend,  and  wo  liavo  talked  a  liiui- 
dred  times  of  tho  scene  when  they  rolled  back  the  stent, 
and  Jesus  said,  ^'  Come  forth,'*  as  calmly  as  if  hb  voico 
were  not  intended  for  those  infinite  distances  to  which 
Lazarus  had  departed.  We  have  seen  the  pale  Martha 
and  tlio  loving  Mary,  gazing  with  starting  eyes  and  coun- 
tenances of  intenscst  anguish  on  tho  open  scpulchro,  and 
wo  have  heard  tho  wild  cry  of  joy  unutterable  with  which 
they  sprang  to  hb  arms,  and  clasped  him  close,  and  kissed 
back  tho  stammering  questions  of  astonishment  where- 
with ho  again  looked  on  the  men  and  the  hill-side  of 
Hethany.     I  was  there  !     Again  the  scene  was  before  nic. 
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I  was  content  to  believe  that  this  was  the  tomb  wherein 
he  lay,  and  this  the  spot  where  the  Lord  welcomed  him 
back  to  earth  and  human  endurance  for  yet  a  little  while 
longer. 

I  say  I  WAS  content  to  believe  it ;  for  I  felt  little  inter- 
est in  fixing  on  the  identical  B|K>ty  since  it  was  enough  for 
me  to  believe  tliat  tliis  was  Bethany.  Inasmuch  as  it  was 
somewhere  here,  and  it  did  no  harm  to  believe  that  it  was 
just  here,  I  was  willing  to  believe  it. 

The  steep  hill-sido  is  walled  up  with  stone  around  and 
over  the  doorway,  to  keep  the  earth  from  falling  and 
closing  it.  The  doorway  is  supported  by  large  stone,  and 
on  entering  wo  immediately  commenced  the  descent  of 
twenty-six  steps,  which  took  us  down  to  a  chamber 
twenty-two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  doorstep.  This 
measured  eleven  feet  by  nine,  with  an  arched  roof  seven- 
teen feet  high  in  the  centre.  Descending  three  feet  more 
by  a  door  at  the  side  of  this  chamber,  we  were  in  a  small 
sepulchral  room  in  whicli  doubtless  some  one  of  old  timos 
has  rested,  and  I  sec  no  objection  to  Raying  that  this  somo 
one  was  tlio  brother  of  Martha  and  Mnry. 

Coming  up  from  tlio  cold  and  damp  cliambers  of  deatli 
we  rejoiced  in  the  sunlight  and  the  blue  sky  that  over- 
hung the  spot.  So  wo  sat  down  on  stones,  or  on  the 
ground;  and,  while  one* read  aloud  the  thrilling  story, 
the  others,  w*ithout  difficulty,  recalled  the  persons  and 
scenes.  A  group  of  villagers  gatliered  around  us,  and 
stared  with  curious  eyes,  and  listened  witti  curious  cars, 
to  our  strange  language.  A  little  girl,  not  ungraceful  in 
appearance,  breught  to  Miriam  a  cup  of  cold  water.  The 
mddent  was  scriptural,  and  wo  marked  it  so  ;•  but,  when 
Miriam  had  touched  tho  cup  to  her  li|M,  all  scriptural 
notions  wero  astounded  to  flight  by  tho  old  sound, 
^  Bucksheesli.^  Across  tho  rood  from  the  tomb,  I  found 
a  min  which  appeared  to  bo  an  ancient  Mohammedan 
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wely,  or  tomb ;  and  tho  earth  had  acoomnUited  around  it 
80  that  it  was  ten  feet  under  ground.  This  led  mo  to  a 
closer  examination  of  tho  tomb  of  Lazarus;  and  I  became 
satisfied  that  tho  same  increase  of  ground  had  taken  place 
here,  possibly  from  tho  level  of  tho  roof  of  the  first  cham- 
ber; but  pious  care  has  constantly  kept  tho  stairway 
dear,  and  increased  the  number  of  steps  as  it  became 
necessary.  Tho  doorway  must  necessarily  be  modem; 
that  is,  of  some  period  within  the  later  centuries.  In 
these  old  lands,  tho  Crusades  appear  events  of  modem 
times ;  as  in  Egypt,  the  infancy  of  Christ  there  appears  as 
a  thing  of  yesterday,  in  comparison  with  the  relics  of  the 
days  of  Abraham. 

Again,  and  yet  again,  wo  walked  that  inountain  path  to 
Bethany,  and  gathered  flowers  along  its  sides,  to  be  life- 
long memorials.  It  w«is  tliere  that  he  talked  with  his 
disciples ;  there,  tho  fig-tree  withered  at  his  command ;  it 
was  on  that  path  that  he  mounted  the  ass,  and  rode 
triumphant  into  the  city,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
people ;  the  very  people,  perhaps,  who,  a  few  days  later, 
shouted,  '*  Crucify  him."  It  was  somewhere  along  tliat 
path  that  he  led  his  disciples,  when  tlie  bending  heavens 
opened  to  receive  him,  an4  the  angels  of  Qod  conducted 
him  to  his  White  Throne.  Every  inch  of  it  was  hallowed 
ground ;  and  there  was  a  sanciity  about  it,  that,  in  my 
view,  surpassed  all  other  places  around  the  Holy  City, 
and  made  it  second  in  interest  only  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
The  Church  of  the  Ascension,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
is  of  early  date ;  not  later  than  the  period  of  Constantino. 
Of  course,  no  one  of  reasonable  mind  connects  tho  foot- 
print in  tho  rock,  which  tho  Mohammedan  keeper  of  tho 
mosk  shows  you  for  a  consideration,  with  that  eveilt 
which  tho  church  was  built  to  commemorate ;  but  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  tho  truth  of  the  tradition  which  locates 
the  ascension  on  this  spot. 
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The  objeotion  offered  to  it  is,  that  the  expreastoii  of  the 

Eyangeliflty  who  saya,  that  he  led  them  oat  '*  aa  far  aa  to 

Bethany,*'  b  not  met  by  a  location  on  the  very  sammit 

of  the  Mount  of  Olivet,  over  Jerosalem,  more  than  a  mile 

from  the  present  village,  and  probable  rite  of  the  ancient 

village,  of  Bethany.    Bat  I  think  nothing  can  be  more 

dear  than  the  probability  that  Bethpage  and  Bethany 

were  vilhiges  with  extenrive  tracta  of  land  aronnd  them, 

reaching  to  and  adjoining  one  another.     Bethany  may 

well  have  included  the  entire  Mount  of  Olivet,  or  have 

approached  ao  near  it,  m  to  be  virtually  the  same. 

lliia,  I  tliink,  is  rendered  certain,  by  the  account  of  the 

riding  into  the  city  on  an  ass^a  colt,  which  is  given  in 

Mark,  xi.  1,  and  onward.    The  expreaaion  hero  uaed  ia, 

**They  came    nigh    to  Jeniaalcm   unto   Bethpage  and 

Bethany  at  the  Mount  of  Olivea  ;**    quite  aufficient  to 

eatabliah  the  fact  that  Bethany  waa  actually  at  the  Mount 

of  Olivea. 

But  the  atatcmcnt  in  the  12Ui  verse  of  the  1H  chnjiter 

of  Acta,  doacribing  the  diaciplea  aAer  the   ascension  of 

their  Lord  aa  returning  **  unto  Jcruaalem  from  the  mount 

called  Olivet,  which  ia  from  Jcruaalem  a  Sabbath  day^a 

journey,**  aufficiently  aettlea  that  the  aacenrion  waa  from 

thia  mountain,  and  leavea  open  only  the  queation  how  far 

doea  the  mountain  called  Olivet  extend,  for  the  evidenoo 

of  all  hiatory  ia  abundant  that  the  hill  directly  over  the 

valley  of  Jehoshaphat  ia  aftd  alwaya  waa  ao  called  rince  the 

daya  when  **  David  went  up  by  tlie  aaccnt  of  Olivet  and 

wept  aa  he  went  up,**  and  all  Uie  people  *'  went  np  weep> 

ing  aa  they  went  up,**  for  the  rebellion  of  Abaalom. 

The  hill,  on  the  riope  of  which  the  ruined  village  of 

Bethany  now  stands,  ia  no  more  the  aame  hill  with  thia 

Olivet  than  Moriah  ia  the  aame  with  Zion.    Tlio  diatanoo 

from  one  to  the  other  ia  more  than  an  Englisli  mile,  and 

tlie  continuity  of  Uie  ridge  la  broken  by  deep  deprwrionai 

_     12 
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interlocking  valleys  and  all  the  ordinary  obatmcUons 
which  would  cause  the  hill  to  be  called  two,  three,  or  four 
hills.  But  the  andent  Bethany  of  Martha  and  Mary  and 
Lazarus  was  located  fifteen  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  as 
fiur  as  the  present  village,  and  yet  Bethany  was  at  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  can  reconcile 
these  facts  well  enough,  and  only,  by  supposing  that 
Bethany  as  a  locality  included  farms,  country  seats  and 
grounds,  which  extended  quite  to  the  summit  of  tlio 
Mount  of  Olives,  while  the  village  and  the  residence  of 
the  friends  of  our  Lord  was  located  as  we  now  find  it 

At  all  events,  if  Bethany  was  at  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  that  mount  *^nigh  to  Jerusalem,**  and  Christ  led  his 
disciples  out  *'  as  far  as  to  Bethany,*'  I  see  no  reason  to 
dispute  the  assertion  of  any  man  who  tells  us  that  this 
church  marks  the  spot  of  the  ascension,  since  it  is  on  the 
very  summit  of  the  ^ount  of  Olives.  The  voice  wliicli 
declares  the  spot  to  be  such  is  of  the  third  century,  for 
the  church  was  built  before  a.d.  830,  as  even  the  most 
skeptical  Orientalists  agree.  I  shall  elsewhere  speak  of 
the  absurdity  of  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  disputing 
on  sacred  localities  with  the  men  of  the  third,  whoso 
grandfathers  had  heard  the  preaching  of  Peter,  and  know 
men  who  saw  the  crucifixion,  and  hod  heard  from  the 
Eleven  the  story  of  the  ascension.  If  there  bo  one  spot 
on  all  the  coi'th's  sin*face  whero  man's  devotion  would 
hallow  tho  very  clods,  and  pattlarchs  lead  their  children 
to  tell  them  the  solemn  story  of  its  sanctity,  it  is  tho 
spot  whore  tho  disciples,  just  wakoned  to  the  grand  idea 
of  their  Lord's  resurrection,  and  tho  mighty  achievement 
of  a  world's  salvation,  beheld  him  lost  as  the  white  wings 
of  his  angels  enfolded  and  hid  him. 

Tho  Christians  of  tho  early  centuries  wore  less  tlian 
human  if  there  was  a  day  when  they  were  not  found 
kneeling  on  that  spot.     Tho  heart  of  every  man,  not  to 
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say  every  ChristiaD,  tekls  him  that  the  very  promiao  of 
the  angels  in  white  apparel  that  this  same  Jeans  should  so 
come  in  like  manner  as  they  had  seen  him  go  into  heaven, 
would  keep  them  cv^r  after  on  that  spot  ^*  gazing  stead- 
fiwtly^  toward  the  heaven  that  had  received  him.  I  can 
not  admit  the  possihUity  of  an  error  in  that  locality  within 
three  hundred  years  after  the  ascension  of  the  Lord. 

It  was  on  our  return  from  Bethany  one  Friday  after- 
noon on  horseback  that  we  made  a  complete  circuit  of 
Jerusalem. 

Whitety  proposed  to  try  our  horses  on  a  steady  run, 
witli  only  sudi  interruptions  as  the  ground  would  make 
necessary,  and  this  '*  encompassing  of  Jerusalem**  we  ac- 
complished. 

We  started  from  the  tomb  of  tlie  Virgin  in  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  where  the  bridge  crosses  the  dry  bed  of 
the  brook  Kcdron,  at  the  comer  of  the  wall  of  Geth- 
scmane.  Miriam  sat  on  a  rock  under  the  shadow  of  Uio 
wall  of  the  garden  and  waited  our  return.  Tlio  pace  was 
easy  as  wo  ascended  the  sIojh)  of  the  hill  toward  tlio  gate 
of  St.  Stephen.  Turning  oiT  to  the  right  wo  increased 
our  speed  as  we  surmounted  the  ridge,  and  passing 
among,  and,  I  am  afraid  I  must  say,  over  some  Moslem 
tombs,  rounded  the  north>east  comer  of  the  walls  at  a 
rattling  pace,  which  we  kept  up  till  we  passed  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  in  the  middle  of  the  north  wall  of  the  dty. 
Hero  the  gentle  rise  and  hard  road  towartl  the  nortli-wcst 
comer  gave  us  a  chance  for  a  fair  run.  Wo  went  neck 
and  neck  across  the  highest  i>oint  of  the  ridge  and  tumed 
down  the  valley  of  Gibon  into  the  great  Jafia  road.  Arabs 
and  Christians  cleared  the  way  as  we  approache<l  the 
Jaffa  gate,  and  we  made  a  terrible  scattering  among  a 
group  of  Greek  women  who  sat  on  low  lienches  in  the 
sunshine  that  warmed  the  westcm  wall.  As  we  {tossed 
tbo  gateway  the  guard   turned  out  to  sec  the  race, 
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and  wo  went  up  the  dope  of  Monnt  Zion  in  grand 
style,  Mohammed  leadmg  a  full  length,  and  both  horses 
doing  gallantly.  As  wo  turned  the  south-west  comer 
I  was  lor  a  moment  puzzled  as  to 'a  path  through  the 
Chrbtian  cemetery,  not  knowing  which  would  take  me  by 
the  Zion  gate,  and  as  I  hesitated  Whitely  went  by  me 
like  a  whirlwind,  cleared  the  rocks  that  lay  in  front  of  the 
new  Protestant  cemetery  at  a  flying  leap,  and  led  the  way 
in  a  short  turn  around  the  *^  house  of  Gaiaphas'*  and  by 
the  gate  of  Zion  down  toward  the  Bab  cl  Mograbbin. 
Here  the  speed  necessarily  slackened.  The  sharp  turns 
and  uncertain  paths  through  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon 
and  over  the  point  of  Moriah  bothered  us  both.  We 
rode  on  side  by  side,  without  breaking  the  run,  and  turn- 
ing the  south-oast  comer  of  tlio  temple  wall  and  of  the 
wliolo  city,  had  a  long  slopo  down  to  the  second  bridgo 
over  the  Kodron  near  the  tomb  of  Absalom.  Hero  tho 
speed  became  tremendous  and  Jehu's  ghost  might  be 
pardoned  for  rising  to  behold  us  as  wo  crossed  the  dry 
bed  of  the  brook,  passed  the  monolithic  tomb,  and  drew  up 
at  the  wall  of  Gethsemano,  where  Miriam  had  waited  just 
twenty-eight  minutes  since  we  started  in  tho  other  direc- 
tion. It  is  therefore  possible  to  ride  on  horseback  around 
tho  walls  of  Jerusalem  without  breaking  a  canter,  but  I 
must  add,  not  without  some  lisk  to  your  neck.  Tho 
hoi*ses  were  not  blown.  Wo  mounted  again  in  a  few 
minutes,  )and  riding  back  to  the  Zion  gate  entered  the  city 
there,  our  object  being  to  see  tho  small  community  of 
lepers  who  inhabit  an  isolated  collection  of  huts  just 
within  that  gate. 

Tho  disease  now  known  as  leprosy  may  bo  tho  same 
that  was  so  known  in  Scripture,  but  docs  not  answer  our 
ideas  of  it.  These  lepers  intermarry  only  with  each  other. 
The  children  seem  healthy  and  grow  to  maturity  without 
disease.    It  shows  itself  in  adult  life,  and  at  length  limbs 
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booome  distorted,  bonen  disappear,  features  vanish  from 
the  face,  and  a  horrible  object,  a  mass  of  loathsome  disease 
and  deformity  lies  in  the  street  or  the  gate  to  demand,  by 
its  silent  horror,  the  charity  of  the  well  and  strong. 

I  met  often,  in  Egypt,  with  cases  of  a  disease  more  like 
wliat  I  imagined  the  ancient  leprosy  to  ImS,  but  I  saw 
none  of  it  in  Syria.  Tliis  was  a  drying  and  whitening  of 
the  skin  usually  commencing  on  the  breast  and  prognMS- 
ing  over  the  entire  body,  resulting  in  painful  sores  and 
entire  prostration  of  the  system.  It  is  considered  in- 
curable by  the  natives,  and  they  have  great  apprehension 
of  it,  but  no  aversion  to  persons  who  luive  it.  The  lepers 
of  Jcnisalcm  are  a  distinct  class.  It  is  a  subject  of  won- 
der that  tlioy  do  not  run  out,  totally  ikolatcd  as  they  are 
from  all  the  other  population. 

Sending  our  horses  homeward,  we  walked  through  the 
Jews'  quarter,  which  i^  on  Blount  Zion.  Many  pretty 
faces,  bright  black  cycfi,  and  olive  comjilexions,  looked 
out  on  us  from  the  doors  and  windows  as  we  went  by, 
but  we  saw  no  men.  It  then  occurred  to  mo  that  it  was 
Friday  and  they  would,  doubtless,  be  found  at  the  place 
of  wailing.  I  was  never  more  thoroughly  lost  than  now 
in  the  Jew|sh  quarter  of  Jerusalem,  and,  the  men  being 
all  absent,  I  could  not  find  a  i)erson  who  understood 
Arabic  or  any  European  language  that  I  could  speak. 
The  women  were  nearly  all  Polish  or  Russian.  At  length 
I  succeeded  in  getting  a  boy  to  understand  tliat  I  wanted 
to  go  to  the  Jewish  place  of  prayer,  and  ho  led  us  into 
their  principal  synagogue.  It  was  not  what  I  wished,  but 
it  was  worth  tlie  incident  to  find  myself  in  a  place  that 
was  the  legitimate  successor  of  those  of  old  times  in  which 
the  Saviour  was  accustomed  to  speak  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Hut  as  tlie  sun  was  going  westward,  and  the  Sabbath  day 
rapidly  approaching,  we  hastened  toward  the  place  of  wail- 
mg.    I  found  my  own  way,  up  one  street,  down  aooiber. 
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throngh  narrow  alley  after  alley,  and  at  last  emerged  sad- 
denly  in  a  small  paved  court  or  place,  seventy  or  a  hundred 
feet  long  by  twenty  broad,  the  east  side  of  which  was  the 
high  wall  of  massive  stones  on  the  west  side  of  the  mosk 
indosurc,  which  is  without  doubt  the  same  wall  that  stood 
here,  inclosing  the  temple  in  the  days  of  its  great  glory. 
In  this  place  the  Jews  are  accustomed  to  assemble,  and 
with  low  murmurs  of  prayer  to  bewul  the  desolation  of 
tlio  holy  places.  Moslem  rule  forbids  their  nearer  approacli 
to  their  once  holy  hill.  But  this  little  spot,  for  many  cen- 
turies, has  been  hallowed  by  their  adoring  grief 

The  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  the  scene  hero 
witnessed  will  never  bo  effaced.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, of  all  ages,  fi^m  young  infants  to  patriarchs  of  four- 
score and  ten,  crowded  the  pavement  and  pressed  their 
throbbing  foreheads  against  the  beloved  stones.  Tlicro 
was  no  fonnality  of  grief  here.  We  waited  till  the  crowd 
had  thinned  away  and  only  a  dozen  remained.  These 
were  men  of  stately  mien  and  imposing  countenances. 
Their  long  beards  flowed  down  on  their  breasts,  and 
tears,  not  few,  ran  down  their  checks  and  fell  on  the 
pavement.  There  was  one  man  of  noble  features  that  wo 
especially  noticed,  whose  countenance  for  more  than  half 
on  hour  seemed  unmoved  by  any  emotion  of  earth,  saving 
only  that  of  deep  grief,  too  deep  for  expression.  I  ap- 
proached close  to  him,  but  he  did  not  look  up  at  me.  lie 
sat  on  the  pavement,  his  back  to  a  wall  of  a  house  or  a 
garden,  and  his  face  to  the  wall  that  once  inclosed  the 
shrine  of  his  ancestors.  I  looked  over  his  shoulder  and 
saw  that  ho  was  reading  the  mournful  words  of  Isaiah, 
nor  did  I  then  wonder  that  ho  wept  for  the  mockeiy  that 
now  occupied  the  place  of  the  solemn  services  of  the  daily 
sacrifice,  and  the  senseless  Moslem  traditions  which,  in 
vain,  essayed  to  cloud  the  glorious  history  of  the  Mount- 
ain of  the  Lord. 
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EyeDing  came  down,  and  with  the  snnset  the  Sabbttli 
commenced.'  Still  §ome  old  men  Ungered,  and  still  wo 
lingered  too,  for  thd  scene  was  one  not  to  be  witnessed 
elsewhere  on  all  the  earth,  the  children  of  Abraham  ap- 
proaching as  nearly  as  they  dared  to  the  holy  of  holies 
and  murmuring  in  low  voices  of  hushed  grici^  and  sobs  of 
anguish,  their  prayers  to  the  great  God  of  Jacob.  Some 
kissed  the  rocky  wall  with  fervent  lips,  some  knelt  and 
pressed  their  foreheads  to  it,  and  some  prayed  in  silent, 
speechless  grief,  while  tears  fell  like  rain-drops  before 
them. 

I  was  deeply  moved,  as  one  might  well  be  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  sad  assembly  ;  the  last  representatives,  near 
the  site  of  their  ancient  temple,  of  those  who  once 
thronged  its  glorious  courts  and  ofibrcd  sacrifices  to  the 
God  who  has  so  long  withdrawn  his  countenance  from 
the  race. 

A  more  abject  race  of  men  can  hardly  be  imagined 
Uian  are  the  down-trodden  cliildrcn  of  Israel  in  tlie  city 
of  their  fathers,  except  when  they  assemble  hero  where 
the  majesty  of  their  grief  demands  respect  from  every 
human  heart. 

The  English  mission  to  the  Jews  which  is  located  here, 
is,  I  believe,  in  a  measure  successful.  We  met  Bishop 
Gobat  and  several  other  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  mission,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Finn,  the  Britisli 
consul,  where  wo  passed  a  pleasant  evening.  Travelers 
have  frequently  expressed  their  obligations  to  Mr.  Finn, 
for  his  courtesy  and  kindness  which  they  have  always  ex- 
perienced, especially  American  travelers,  who  have  long 
felt  the  want  of  an  American  consul  at  Jerusalem,  who 
can  speak  English  and  understand  Americans.^ 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  in  their  ancient  city  is  abject 

^  Since  Uiis  wni  written  I  am  inlbrmed  Uiat  an  Amerioao  fgtmHymuk 
has  been  aeni  out  as  ooosol  to 
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in  tho  extreme.  Vast  numbers  of  them  ore  exceedingly 
poor.  They  have  a  custom  which  allows  these  to  beg  of 
other  Jews  two  days  in  the  week.  They  are  limited  in 
their  demands  to  one  para,  about  the  eighth  part  of  a  cent. 
It  is  a  remarkable  £ict,  that  in  no  country  in  the  world, 
America,  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  have  I  ever  met  a  Jew 
who  begged  of  me ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  every  reader 
of  this  will  be  able  to  say  the  same  of  himself.  The  Jews 
take  care  of  their  own  poor. 

There  is  one  hospital  for  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  established 
by  a  Rothschild,  which  has  eighteen  beds.  There  is,  I 
believe,  another,  connected  with  the  English  mission ;  and 
there  ai*e  some  smaller  of  which  I  know  nothing.  The 
American  hospital  will  be  the  noblest  work  by  far  yet 
accompUshed  for  tho  benefit  of  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem. 

Before  it  was  quite  dark  we  visited  another  part  of  the 
western  wall  of  tho  area  of  the  mosk  and  ancient  temple, 
which  is  now  very  properly  known  by  the  name  of  its  dis- 
coverer as  Robinson's  Arch,  and  with  which  the  name  of 
that  distinguished  scholar  will  be,  I  hope,  forever  con- 
nected OS  a  monument  of  his  learning  and  research. 

Tho  huge  stones  which  form  this  broken  relic  of  a  great 
arch  were  often  noticed  as  doubtless  portions  of  tho  ancient 
temi)lo  walls,  but  no  one,  till  Dr.  Robinson's  visit  in  1842, 
imagined  them  to  bo  what  ho  immediately  named  them, 
the  remains  of  the  great  bridge,  which  Josephus  describes 
as  connecting  Zion  and  tho  temple. 

One  of  tho  stones  is  crumbling  to  pieces ;  and  a  broken 
piece  of  this,  which  I  added  to  my  collection  of  relics,  I 
think  myself  safe  in  believing,  without  doubt,  a  part  of 
tho  identical  walls  of  thp  ancient  temple,  possibly  of  the 
temple  of  Solomon. 

In  closing  this  chapter  I  may  add,  by  way  of  answer  to 
the  repeated  queries  that  all  men  make  about  Jerusalem, 
that  there  aro  many  portions  of  the  wall  that  inclosed  the 
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temple  oonrta  now  aUndiDg ;  and  there  ii  no  reMonable 
doabt  whatever  thu  thof  har«  never  been  moved  ainoe 
tbey  were  origuuJIy  laid. 

On  the  eutern  ride  oftho  mcloeure,  the  voll  that  over- 
bangs  the  valley  of  Jelioahaphat  is  Urgclj  coni|>owd  or 
immciiBO  blovks  of  Htono,  aomo  of  whicli  I  found  to  incos- 
nre  tTontjr-thrco  fcct  hy  fivo  and  a  lialf,  and  tkvir  thick- 
neaa,  thirt  of  the  wall,  from  five  to  aeven  feet.  Theso 
atones  are  evidently  of  ancient  Umes  and  in  ancient  poei- 
tiona.  Of  the  relica  of  those  times  within  the  aacred  in- 
oloanro  I  ahull  speak  in  another  chapter.  When  I  como 
to  speak  of  tho  topography  of  ancient  Jcmsalem,  I  shall 
remark  on  the  oommon  error  which  supiKMcs  that  Jcrruo- 
lem  was  overthrown  and  demolished  by  Titus.  For  the 
present,  it  is  enioagh  to  say  that  the  prophecy  of  Christ, 
which  is  often  referred  to,  of  the  total  demolition  of  tho 
stono  stmctnrcs  of  tho  temple,  if  at  all  literal,  hod  refer- 
ence only  to  the  bnildings  themselves,  which  are  now 
gone;  hot  parts  of  the  incloring  walls,  and  the  crypts  that 
formed  the  fonndalionsof  the  toathem  parts  of  the  temple, 
remain  to  this  day. 


(0. 

CouMT  all  the  years  of  your  life,  my  friend,  and  if  you 
are  any  thing  less  than  a  century  old.  I  will  pledge  you 
my  word  you  have  not  lived  in  all  those  years  so  nmqh  as 
I  lived  in  the  short  time  I  was  in  the  city  of  David.  To 
rise  in  the  morning  early,  and  go  along  the  Way  of  Grief 
to  the  ^ate  of  St.  Stephen,  and  out  on  the  brow  of 
Moriah,  there  to  see  the  sun  i-ise  over  Olivet;  to  go 
down  and  wash  your  eyes,  heavy  with  sleep,  in  the  soil 
waters  of  Siloam,  that  they  might  never  •  ache  again ;  to 
climb  the  sides  of  Mount  Zion,  and  come  in  by  2ion  gate, 
and  so  up  the  streets  of  the  city  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ; 
to  visit  Calvary  and  the  Tomb ;  to  press  your  knco  on  the 
cold  rock  where  the  first  footsteps  of  the  risen  Saviour 
were  pressed ;  and  then,  as  the  twilight  came  on,  and  the 
moonlight  fell  soflly  in  the  valley,  to  go  down  to  Gethsem- 
ano  and  pray !  Think  of  days  thus  spent,  of  day  after 
day  of  such  hallowed  life,  vancd  with  morning  walks  to 
Bethany,  or  an  afternoon  canter  over  the  hills  of  Bethle- 
hem, or  two  days'  journeying  down  the  way  of  the  wil- 
derness to  wash  off  the  dust  of  life  in  the  Jordan  I  Think 
of  all  this,  and  tell  me  if  I  did  not  live  years  in  hours 
while  I  called  it  my  home,  in  the  house  of  Antonio  on  the 
Via  Dolorosa ! 

It  was  always  x>lea8ant  to  visit  the  Convent  of  the  Terra 
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Stnta,  where  I  found  a  welcome  from  the  excellent  Supe- 
rior and  the  Procurator-general,  which  added  to  mj 
convictions  of  the  genuine  hoepitality  and  kind  feeling  of 
Latin  monks  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  convent  occupies  a 
largo  space  in  tlio  north-western  comer  of  the  city,  and  fur* 
nishes  abundant  accommodation  for  Latin  pUgrims,  who, 
although  onoo  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  visitors  to 
the  sacred  places,  are  now,  perhaps,  the  most  rare.  The 
immense  processions  that  in  old  days  poured  down  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  and,  crossing  the  Bosphorus,  came, 
foot-worn  and  weary,  to  the  gate  of  Jerusalem,  there  to  lie 
and  wait  until  some  wealthy  pilgrim,  like  Robert,  father 
of  William  the  Norman,  should  arrive  and  pay  their  trib- 
ute or  toll-money,  without  which  they  would  perish  on 
the  very  threshofd  of  their  desired  resting-place,  have 
long  since  ceased  to  be  known.  Armenians,  Greeks,  and 
oven  Copts  and  Abyssinians,  still  throng  the  holy  places 
about  the  week  of  Easter,  but  the  Latin  pilgrims  from 
Europe  are  **  few  and  far  between.**  Circumstances  that 
no  human  po^er  can  control  have  brought  about  this 
change.  The  poor  pilgrims  who  have  no  means  to  pay  their 
passage  across  the  sea,  can  not  now,  as  formerly,  traverse 
tlie  land.  Qrcecc,  Austria,  and  Turkey  offer  imiiassablo 
barriers  to  the  wandering  pilgrim  from  Italy ;  and  men 
who  attempted  the  barriers  of  the  kingdom  of  Vienna,  on 
the  plea  of  being  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  would, 
espcNcially  if  in  any  force,  find  their  way  to  dungeons 
nearer  home. 

But,  to  the  credit  of  the  Convent  of  the  Terra  Santa, 
be  it  said  that  no  religion  is  a  bar  to  the  hospitality  of  its 
walls,  and  no  man  is  forbidden  to  rest  in  it  by  reason  of 
being  Protestant,  Infidel,  or  Jew.  Before  the  establisli- 
roent  of  hotels  in  Jerusalem,  all  travelers  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  religious  houses. 
In  anticipation  of  such  a  necessity,  I  had  provided  my- 
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self,  at  Cairo,  with  a  letter  from  the  Armenian  biahop 
there,  to  the  Wakil,  or  agent  of  the  biahop,  in  Jeruaalem, 
asking  him  to  provide  me  rooms  in  the  convent,  on  Mount 
Zion,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  I  have  already 
related  that  I  took  rooms  elsewhere.  I  made  an  appoint* 
ment  one  morning,  however,  for  a  special  visit  to  the  Latin 
Convent,  to  see  certain  things  not  often  exposed  to  the 
gaze  of  tmvelcrs,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  which,  I 
was  indebted  again  to  my  friend  Mr.  Pierotti,  through 
whom. I  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Franciscan 
brothers  of  the  Convent  of  the  Terra  Santa. 

The  war  which  has  so  long  existed  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches  in  Jerusalem,  is  unhappily  rivaled  by 
an  intestine  trouble  in  the  latter  church,  of  the  merits  of 
which  I  had  full  explanations  in  repeieited  conversations 
with  my  friends  at  the  convent,  but  which  I  have  no 
space  to  go  into,  nor  my  reader  the  de^re  to  hear.  The 
result  of  it,  however,  has  been,  that  for  many  years  the 
treasures  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  belonging  to  the  Latin 
church,  and  which  formerly  adorned  the  Sepulchre  in 
Easter  week,  arc  now  strictly  concealed  in  the  Convent 
of  the  Terra  Santa,  and  the  approach  of  the  Patriarcli,  or 
any  of  his  division,  is  most  sedulously  forbidden. 

The  wealth  of  Europe  has  for  centuries  been  lavished 
on  the  Sepulchre.  As  I  have  before  remarked,  I  had  been 
greatly  disappointed  at  the  brass  and  trumpery  which  I 
found  there  in  place  of  the  richness  I  had  expected.  The 
fact  is,  that  each  party,  being  desirous  of  retaining  those 
treasures,  and  the  Franciscans  having  possession  of  them, 
they  are  no  longer  exhibited  to  the  public,  but  are  kept 
in  a  concealed  part  of  the  convent. 

I  entered  the  room  of  the  venerable  Superior,  a  noble- 
looking  man,  with  whom  I  had  had  not  a  little  pleasant 
intercourse.  Seated  in  his  diwan,  I  drank  a  glass  of 
rosolio,  and  another  of  arrakee,  and  after  chatting  a  few 
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momenis,  went  up  to  the  room  of  the  Procurator-generml, 
where  I  was  aooustomed  to  look  at  a  splendid  Marillo,  a 
picture  of  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness,  which  adorned  its 
wall,  and  in  front  of  which  we  usually  found  much  better 
tipple  than  John  had  in  the  wilderness. 

Indeed,  I  may  remark  just  here,  that  it  requires  a  very 
litird  hend  indeed,  to  escape  sober  from  an  eastern  con- 
vent. Tlie  excellent  Fathers  keep  most  capital  wines  and 
liquors,  which  they  themselves  use  very  temperately,  if 
at  all,  but  which  they  press  most  hospitably  on  their 
guests.  At  the  Convent  of  the  Terra  Santa,  in  Jeru- 
salem,  ader  drinking  with  the  Father  Superior,  and 
afterward  with  the  Procurator-general,  we  seldom  es- 
ehped  except  through  the  medicine  department,  where 
the  reverend  Father  who  had  charge  of  the  immense 
store  of  drugs  and  medicines  for  pilgrim  use,  always  had 
A  bottle  of  rare  old  arrakee,  that  flowed  like  oil,  and  of 
wliicli  ho  always  innsted  on  your  taking  one  of  those 
small  glasses  that  whet  the  appetite  for  a  second  and  a 
Uiird,  so  that,  on  my  faith,  it  was  a  difficult  tiling  to  re- 
fuse the  rosolio  with  which  he  gave  you  the  coup  de  grace, 
and  you  had  need  to  look  to  your  brain  if  you  would  not 
lose  command  of  it. 

I  had  a  strong  temptation  always  before  me  in  the 
miserably  disarranged  library  of  the  convent,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  old  Spanish  theological  books,  but  in  which 
there  were  piles  of  unknown  stuff*  that  I  much  desired 
time  to  finger.  It  was  some  consolation,  however,  to  re- 
flect that,  beyond  a  doubt,  a  hundred  manuscript-seekers 
had  been  before  me  in  the  search,  and  it  was  not  likely 
there  was  aiiy  thing  to  repay  the  labor  of  looking. 

We  xrerm  led  into  a  reiiioto  room  where  was  nothing 

to  attract  attention,  nor  would  a  stranger  have  supposed 

that  it  contained  sncli  treasures  as  wo  found  in  drawers, 

and  cases,  and  closets.    In  the  drawers  were  the  robes  of 

13 
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the  Patriarch,  gorgeous  with  jewels  and  gold.  I^ad  no 
means  of  estimating  their  valae,  except  by  comparing 
them  with  some  which  I  had  seen  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  Paris  during  the  previous  summer,  and  in  comparison 
with  these  I  had  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  monks,  who 
stated  the  several  costs  of  each  dress  as  it  was  produced. 

^*  Thb  was  a  present  from  the  King  of  Spain.  It  cost 
a  hundred  thousand  francs  of  France.  Thb  was  given  by 
Nai>oloon  tlie  Great.  It  was  worth  a  half  million.  Tliis 
was  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  this  from  the  King 
of  Naples  ;'*  and  thus  they  continued  until  they  had 
shown  us  something  like  twenty  of  those  splendid  gifts 
of  royalty  to  the  service  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre. 

These  robes  were  accompanied,  each  by  its  own  proper 
suites  of  other  articles  of  dress,  which  I  am  not  able  to 
name  technically,  nor  the  general  reader  to  understand 
any  better  if  I  were.  In  a  closet,  fitted  up  expressly  for 
it,  were  hung,  pendent  from  the  top,  a  number  of  lamps, 
of  superbly-chased  gold  and  silver,  with  which  in  former 
times  it  was  customary  to  replace  the  brazen  lamps  of 
Calvary  and  the  Tomb  on  important  occasions.  In  draw- 
QVB  below  these,  were  the  jewels  of  the  patriarchate, 
diamonds,  emeralds,  and  rubies,  flashing  on  superb  cro- 
ziors  and  heavy  rings. 

The  Patriarch  has  obtained  possession  of  the  most  val- 
uable crozier,  but  the  two  which  I  saw  here  were  esti- 
mated at  thousands  of  dollars,  how  many  I  have  quite 
forgotten.  Indeed,  I  became  puzzled  with  the  splendor 
that  surrounded  me,  and  after  coming  away,  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  recall  the  difTercnt  articles  I  had  seen,  so  many 
and  similar  in  value  were  they. 

In  one  comer  of  a  large  room,  lay  a  huge*  pile,  which 
appeared  like  the  corner  of  a  tinman's  shop,  and  had  not 
my  attention  been  especially  directed  to  it,  I  should  have 
(bought  it  a  collection  of  old  tinware,  pans  and  water- 
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leidera,  gattera,  spoulB,  and  sach  ohanddiora  as  I  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  in  old  tunes  in  the  charoh  at  liberty,  ia 
Sullivan  ooontj,  when  I  was  taking  treat  on  the  Willo- 
weemock. 

This  proved  to  bo  a  heap  of  solid  silver,  raoro  in  weight 
we  believed  than  a  half  ton,  conmsting  of  various  charoh 
omamcuts,  and  espeoiallj  of  hago  candehibra,  standing 
over  seven  feet  high  from  the  floor,  wrought  in  beautifiil 
shapes  of  the  solid  metal,  and  heavier  than  one  man  ooald 
well  lift.  Near  this,  some  rough  doors,  on  a  temporary 
oloset  being  opened,  disclosed  an  altar,  or  a  shrine,  of  the- 
same  white  metal,  pure,  rich,  and  elegant,  more  than  six 
feet  high  and  four  in  breadth,  wrought  in  gothio  and 
other  forms,  beautifully  chased  and  finished.  It  was  a 
present  from  some  crowned  head,  in  years  long  past,  and 
it  has  been  treasured  in  a  garret  chamber  of  the  convent 
from  the  day  it  was  received.  Whether  it  will  ever  see 
the  light  is  a  question  I  can  not  answer.  It  may  lie  there 
a  hundred  years,  to  bo  seen  only  by  such  chance  travelers 
as  (aUier  Stcphano  shall  be  induced  to  guide  to  the  treas- 
ure room. 

The  wealth  contained  in  this  cliambcr  I  have  no  mean^ 
of  estimating.  Taking  the  value  of  the  articles  at  their 
original  cost,  I  have  no  doubt  there  were  many  hundred 
thousand  dollars*  worth ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  the 
laded  robeSi,  of  which  the  value  of  many  consists  only  in 
the  jewels  with  which  the  cloUi  of  gold  is  studded,  and 
the  massive  silver  candelabra,  and  shrines,  and  altar  fami- 
ture,  whidi  are  to  be  estimated  only  by  weight,  I  am 
totally  without  the  means  of  giving  even  an  approximate 
guess  at  the  wealth  of  the  Convent  of  the  Terra  Sanla. 
I  should  not  call  it  theirs,  for  they  regard  it  strictly  as 
the  Lord^s  property,  and  the  evidence  of  this  is,  that  for 
years  these  heaps  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  Jewels  have  lain 
antooched  in  the  custody  of  the  Franctaoan  hrothera^  and 
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there  is  no  one  on  earth  to  call  them  to  acoonnt  for  any 
•oppropriation  they  might  see  fit  to  make  of  the  value. 

Returning  from  the  chamber  of  treasures,  I  wandered 
along  the  great  gallery  of  the  convent,  where  every  little 
cell,  appropriated  to  the  pilgrim  guests,  dad  on  its  door 
a  skeleton  picture,  by  way  of  a  memento  mori,  and  at 
length  arrived  at  the  relic  and  rosary  chamber,  where 
the  great  trade  in  rosaries  and  articles  of  Jerusalem  and 
licthlciicm  manufacture  is  carried  on.  llio  shelves  were 
covered  with  beads  of  every  color  and  shape,  wrought 
from  the  hard  fruit  of  the  Dom  palm,  which  is  in  fiict  a 
variety  of  the  so-called  vegetable  ivory ;  figures  of  the 
Saviour  and  the  Virgin,  and  other  holy  characters,  carved 
on  the  mother  of  pearl  shell  of  the  Red  Sea;  cups  and 
crucifixes  of  the  common  stone  of  Jerusalem;  paper- 
weights and  images  in  the  black  bitumen  stone  of  the 
Dead  Sea ;  rosaries,  crosses,  and  various  articles,  made  of 
the  olive-wood  of  the  surrounding  hills.  The  store  of 
these  articles  seemed  sufficient  to  supply  the  world. 

They  are  wrought  chiefly  at  Bethlehem,  where,  I  may 
remark,  in  passing,  the  traveler  will  find  the  most  skillful 
carver  of  shell,  in  the  shape  of  JEaau^  a  Christian  under 
the  protection  of  the  Convent  of  the  Nativity ;.  but  I 
may  add,  the  traveler  will  find  him  much  sharper  than 
his  illustrious  namesake,  and  wholly  disinclined  to  sell  any 
thing  for  a  mess  of  pottage  that  is  not  worth  at  least 
twice  as  much. 

Mindful  of  a  number  of  friends  in  America  who  would 
prize  these  memorials,  as  well  as  of  those  who  would  not 
value  them  the  mor^  for  having  been  laid  on  the  Sepul- 
chre and  in  the  socket  of  the  Cross,  but  who  would  use 
them  as  bracelets  and  similar  ornaments,  whose  value 
would  consist  in  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  made  at 
Bethlehem,  and  sold  in  the  Convent  of  the  Terra  Santa 
at  Jerusalem,  I  purchased  a  pile  of  these  curious  beads, 
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which,  I  am  happy  to  aay,  the  taste  of  my  American 
friends  has  londly  approved,  and  I  do  not  peroeire  thai 
their  reputed  sanctity  is  any  bar  to  their  acceptance  in 
good  Society  at  home.  It  is  very  certain  that  no  one 
who  possesses  one  of  the  olive-wood  rosaries  hesitates  to 
relate  to  any  one  who  sees  it  where  it  came  from,  and  I 
have  not  seen  any  who  desired  to  conceal  the  (act  thai  it 
had  been  laid  on  the  Holy  Places. 

I  went  the  same  day  to  visit  the  Armenian  Convent, 
and  make  a  formal  call  on  the  bishop.  The  building  oc- 
cupies a  large  portion  of  M  unt  Zion,  and  the  gardens 
run  along  the  south-western  wall  of  the  city,  ahnost  from 
the  Jaffa  gate  to  that  of  Zion. 

Elntering  the  gloomy  archway  of  the  convent,  and 
lingering  for  a  few  moments  in  the  church,  which  b 
much  the  most  rich  and  elegant  in  Jerusalem,  we  went 
up  at  length  to  the  grand  hall  of  reception,  where  we 
were  informed  that  the  bishop  was-eng^ed  in  the  after- 
noon prayer  in  one  of  the  chapels,  and  wo  sat  down  on 
the  diwan  to  wait  his  arrivak 

He  nt  length  came,  a  venerable  man,  with  white  and 
flowing  beard,  attended  by  four  of  his  ^ergy,  all  simply 
dressed  in  plain  black  gowns,  and  all  exceedingly  polite 
and  affable.  The  bisliop  insisted  on  giving  Miriam  his 
own  seat  in  the  cusliioned  comer  of  the  diwan,  wbero 
some  shawls  indicated  the  place  of  honor,  while  ho  took 
a  seat  at  my  side  and  talked  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice, 
and  in  the  manner  of  a  kind  old  man.  There  was  a 
warming  of  the  heart  that  I  can  not  well  describe  when- 
ever I  approached  those  old  guardians  of  the  sacred 
places,  and  more  perhaps  toward  this  man  than  to  any 
other,  for  the  venerable  appearance  which  ho  presented. 

He  asked  me  about  the  bishop  in  Cairo,  and  then  the 
news  from  the  war,  which,  as  late  comers  from  the  sea 
coast,  we  were  likely  'o  know  of.    ^Ve.  inquire  1  about  the 
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statiBtics  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  namber  of  ChristianB,  Mo- 
hammedans, and  Jews  in  the  city,  and  on  these  latter  sab- 
jocts  I  found  him  abundantly  well  informed,  and  willing 
to  give  me  the  information.  Moreright,  who  'accom- 
panied me,  or  whom  I  accompanied,  for  the  appointment 
was  his,  engaged  the  old  man,  while  I  talked  with  one  of 
the  other  clergymen.  The  talking  on  their  part  was  car- 
ried on  in  Armenian,  but  the  interpreter  was  able  to 
speak  very  little  English,  and  the  conversation  lagged. 

At  this  moment  it  seemed  suddenly  to  flash  through 
the  mind  of  the  bishop  that  we  were  from  America,  and 
he  laid  his  white  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said  (I  under- 
stood that  of  course  by  his  tone,  and  needed  no  inter- 
preter) : 

**  You  are  American  ?" 

Of  course  I  assented.  A  smile  passed  over  his  fine  old 
face  as  ho  spoke,  and  the  interpreter  gave  it  to  me. 

*^  lie  says  he  has  heard  of  America." 

*^  I  am  glad  to  know  it.    It  is  a  great  country.'' 

He  wouldn't  know  that  I  was  not  original  in  that  remark. 
But  his  next  rather  staggered  me.  I  was  watching  his 
words,  as  was  niy  custom  when  a  nmu  spoke  in  a  language 
that  I  know  nothing  about,  and  I  distinctly  heard  a  word 
I  know. 

'^  The  bishop  say,  good  soap  in  America." 

^^  Ye — es,"  thought  I,  as  I  looked  in  pei*fect  amazement 
at  the  old  man's  black  and  deep  still  eyes.  He  couldn't 
be  quizzing  me.  What  the  deuce  could  he  mean  by  soap. 
I  asked  Murad,  the  interpreter,  what  he  said. 

"  He  say  soap." 

"Ye — es — don't  he  talk  Arabic? — ask  him  to  speak 
Arabic." 

It  wasn't  to  be  mistaken — the  old  man  looked  at  me 
patronizingly  as  ho  said  in  pure  dialect  of  the  Hejaz, 
"  You  have  good  soap  in  America."    He  said  so— ao^one 
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is  soap  in  every  orienUl  tongae,  and  I  had  heard  the 
word  in  his  Armenian.  But  I  looked  in  horror  to  Whiiely 
and  Horeright  for  help ;  and  as  for  Miriam,  she  was  abeo- 
lately  buried,  &ce  and  eyes,  in  the  cushions,  and  I  cooldnH 
catch  a  sympathising  look. 

**Toll  him.  Yes** — and  ho  told  him  yes,  and  then  I 
added  that  wo  were  celebrated  for  the  article,  but  wo  did 
more  in  the  soft  soap  line,  importing  our  best  of  the  hard 
sort  from  France.  And  then  the  good  old  fellow  related 
to  me  how  he  had  once  in  Stamboul  bought  somo  soap 
that  come  from  America  and  found  it  capital.  It  wasn^t 
soft,  but  it  mado  his  hands  soft — and — and  on  the  whole 
he  agreed  with  me  that  America  was  a  great  country  in 
the  article  of  soap,  and  I  didnH  endeavor  to  enlighten 
him  further  on  tho  subject  of  our  magnificence. 

But  as  we  came  out  of  his  room  we  received  his  fiire- 
well  blessing,  kindly  given  and  thankfully  received,  for  he 
was  a  good,  simple>hearted  old  man.  Wo  brought  with 
us  very  pleasant  recollections  of  him. 

We  climbed  the  staircase  to  the  roof  of  tlio  convent, 
and  there  beheld  a  view  that  I  shall  forget  when  I  forget 
Jerusalem.  Far  down  in  the  soutli-east  was  the  deep 
gorge  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  a  storm  that  had  been  pour- 
ing its  floods  on  the  city  had  g^ne  down  there,  and  was 
sweeping  through  the  hollow,  where  the  rays  of  a  crimson 
sun,  just  setting,  were  shining  on  it.  It  was  as  if  the  citiea 
of  tho  plain  were  consuming  bcforo  our  eyes,  and  tho 
splondor  of  their  burning  were  going  up  to  heaven  as  wo 
gased.  And  then  the  storm  went  on,  and  the  red  light, 
that  was  not  shining  on  Jerusalem  at  all,  fell  on  the  mount- 
ains of  Moab,  and  they  stood  like  hills  of  gold  beyond 
the  black  chasm  in  which  for  so  many  thousands  of  years 
the  executed  vengeance  of  God  has  lain. 

The  convent  grounds  are  surrounded  by  dry  walls  of 
stone,  which  will  attract  the  traTder*s  eye  and  oaoaa  his 
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wonder.  A  story  ia  told  thereof;  that  not  long  ago  the 
Armenians  having  been  long  desirous  to  build  a  new 
convent  and  gacst  rooms,  and  having  been  refused  per- 
mission, at  longtli  devised  a  plan  to  accomplish  their  de- 
sires. They  invited  the  pasha  to  a  feast,  and  when  they 
had  gotten  him  tolerably  drunk  on  Champagne,  which 
some  Mussulmans  do  not  think  is  wine  within  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  prophet,  ho  found  a  largo  pile  of  gold  in  his 
plate,  and  in  the  depths  of  his  good  fooling  granted  the 
desired  permission  to  oroct  walls  and  inclose  a  building. 
The  next  day  tliey  commenced  work,  but  he,  now  sober, 
umvilling  to  recall  his  permit,  thought  to  render  it  useless 
by  forbidding  them  to  use  mortar.  They  proceeded,  never- 
theless, with  so  much  success,  in  building  dry  walls,  that 
the  prohibition  was  revoked,  and  they  were  allowed  to  go 
on  in  the  usual  way.  Tlio  dry  walls  remdn,  as  far  as  fin- 
ished, a  monument  of  their  industry.  So  saith  the  story, 
which  Armenians  and  Moslems  agree  (for  once)  in  saying 
is  a  slander. 

I  think  it  was  on  the  morning  after  my  visit  to  the 
Armenian  Convent  that  wo  were  seated  as  usual  after 
breakfast  in  the  dining  room  of  our  house  on  the  Via 
Dolorosa,  and  I  interrupted  Whitely's  reveries. 

"  Wake  up,  Wliitely.  Rouse  yourself,  old  follow.  You 
will  vanish  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  somo  pleasant  morning  in 
Jerusalem." 

'^  What  plcasantcr  apotheosis  could  one  desire  or  pray 
for,  O  Braheem  Effendi  ?  Let  me  rest  here  in  hopes  of 
such  blessed  evanishmcnt." 

lie  was  seated  in  front  of— no,  ho  was  all  around  tlio 
stove  in  tho  dining  room,  and  ho  had  piled  in  the  olive- 
wood  stumps  till  it  roared  and  blazed  furiously.  His 
chibouk  was  redolent  of  delicate  Latak.a,  and  Dr.  Rob- 
inson's tbreo  volumes,  Eothen,  the  Crescent  and  tho 
Cross,  Dr.  Olin,  and  a  Bible,  were  on  his  lap. 
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*'  I  ny,  Mr.  Whiteiy,**  asked  a  traveler,  who  by  ohanoe 
had  come  m  for  a  call  that  morning,  b^g  one  of  a  party 
that  were  up  at  the  Mediterranean  hotel,  **can  yon  tell 
me,  Mr.  Whitely,  in  what  part  of  the  Bible  I  can  find  that 
passage,  that '  Jordan  is  a  hard  road  to  travel  ?*  We  think 
of  going  down  to  the  Jordan  to-morrow,  and  we  wore 
trying  to  look  up  the  passages  in  the  Bible  abont  it.** 

'*  Reckon  you*d  better  look  in  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah,*^  said ^  who  was  seated  in  the  deep  win- 
dow, bargaining  for  Bethlehem  beads  with  a  man  in  the 
court  below.'* 

*'For  Jerusalem's  sake,  slmt  that  window,**  shouted 
Whitely ;  "  I  should  think  the  wind  was  from  Lebanon 
this  morning.  Where  are  you  going  to-day^  Braheem 
Effendi  ?" 

"  To  the  tombs." 

"  What  tombs  ?" 

"  Samson's  and  Gideon's,  Jael's  and  Solomon's,  John*s 
and  Mary's,  and  Salome's  and  Ruth's,  and  all  the  other, 
women,  and — ^ 

*'  Ilang  the  women." 

*'  Unrighteous  infidel  I  Well,  then,  tlio  tombs  of  the 
Prophets." 

Ilang  the  prophets." 
Scofling  unbeliever." 

Whereupon  he  threw  the  first  volume  of  Robinson  at 
me,  and  it  went  through  the  glass  window  behind  me, 
and  struck  Ferrnjj  precisely  between  his  white  eyes  as  ho 
stood  looking  up  to  Miriam,  who  was  giving  him  some 
orders  about  her  donkey.  But  it  did  not  disturb  the 
Nubian's  temper,  prince  of  good  servants  tliat  he  was, 
Ferrajj  the  trusty.  He  shook  his  head,  picked  up  the 
book,  and  a  moment  later  stalked  into  the  room  with  a 
grin  on  his  countenance,  and  handed  it  to  Whitely,  who 
was  meanwhile  puffing  fnrionsly  at  the  end  of  hb  chibouk-. 
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Stick  and  iloariBhing  an  unopened  bottle  of  daret,  ¥rith 
which  he  threatened  me  if  I  dared  approach  him. 

"  Ferrajj,  get  the  donkey  ready.*' 

*^  It 's  raining,  sir." 

"Well — ^what  if  it  is — are  you  afraid  of  wetting  your 
skin  ?  You  would  do  well  to  take  the  donkey  into  the 
kitchen  and  get  him  ready  there,  then." 

Five  minutes  later  the  rain  was  over,  and  wo  found  the 
donkey  actually  in  the  kitchen  by  Ilnjji  Mohammed's  fire, 
for  the  Nubian  never  could  appreciate  irony  or  a  joke, 
and  had  taken  my  remark  as  serious. 

The  tombs  around  Jerusalem  h&ve  been  so  frequently 
described  that  I  do  not  propose  to  devote  any  large 
amount  of  space  to  them  in  the  present  work.  Tlie 
most  extensive  and,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting,  is  that 
known  as  the  Tomb  of  the  Kings,  but  which  is,  without 
doubt,  the  tomb  of  Helena,  widow  of  Monobazns  kuig 
of  Adiabenc,  who  died  in  Jerusalem  (having  adopted 
*  Judaism)  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  Ciesar,  and  with  which 
all  readers  of  works  on  Jerusalem  are  familiar.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  table-land  north  of  the  city,  and  is  exca- 
vated in  the  rock,  having  a  portico,  from  which  the 
columns  are  broken  away,  looking  out  into  a  sunken 
court  cut  also  in  the  rock.  At  some  distance  beyond 
this — a  much  greater  distance,  I  very  well  remember,  than 
we  had  imagined,  for  Whitely,  Morei^ght,  and  I  walked, 
while  Miriam  rode,  and  wo  were  not  a  little  fatigued  by 
the  expedition — we  found  the  so-called  Tombs  of  the 
Judges,  a  name  perhaps  derived  from  some  one's  idea 
that  there  were  seventy  niches  in  the  tomb,  that  being 
the  number  of  the  Judges  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

This  is  an  extensive  tomb,  containing  many  chambers, 
each  having  rows  of  niches  for  bodies.  But  no  indication 
whatever  can  be  found  of  its  ^ate,  and  the  interest  con- 
nected with  it  is  necessarily  purely  imaginary.     The 
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Mune  may  be  said  of  hundreds  of  rock-hewn  tombe  in  the 
hiU-ndes,  north,  east,  and  soath  of  Jernaalem.  They 
abound  everywhere.  Whenever  an  upright  rook  was 
found  for  a  doorway,  they  hewed  into  it  a  rosting-plaoe 
for  the  tired  sons  of  Jacob. 

Ilere  the  men  of  those  old  times  were  accustomed  to 
find  that  rest  which  all  men,  in  all  ages,  have  needed  and 
found.  It  was  at  least  a  melancholy  interest  that  I  took 
in  looking  into  these  now  empty  chambers,  and  peopling 
them  with  the  living  forms  of  those  whose  dust  had  gone 
to  dust  within  them,  and  was  scattered  afterward  on  the 
surrounding  soil  to  become  part  thereof.  In  one  I  ven- 
tured the  imagination  that  the  stout  arm  of  Joab  mould- 
ered, and  in  another  I  even  dared  fancy  the  presence  of 
the  beautiful  Shunamite.  Here  those  who  had  heard 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  who  fought  with  Rehoboam, 
who  saw  the  crucifixion  of  the  Lord,  slept  after  liie. 
Somewhere,  in  the  valleys,  on  the  hill-sides  around  the 
Holy  City,  is  even  now  the  ])recious  dust  of  such  men  as 
blind  Bartimous,  who,  though  healed  at  Jericho,  might 
well  have  followed  his  Saviour  to  the  Cross,  and  wept 
his  old  eyes  blind  again  at  the  Sepulchre ;  Lazarus,  whom 
there  was  none  to  raise  when  he,  old  and  weary,  slept  a 
second  time;  and  of  such  women  as  Martha,  and  Salome, 
and  Mary. 

Coming  down  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  and  passing 
by  the  so-called  tombs  of  Absalom,  of  Zacharias,  and 
the  Cave  of  James,  and,  on  the  hill-side  near  the  village 
of  Silowan,  the  monolith  that  is  called  the  tomb  of  Solo- 
mon^s  Egyptian  wife,  we  sought  the  hill  of  Aceldama, 
which  lies  south  of  the  valley  of  Ben  llinnom,  and  oppo- 
site the  extreme  point  of  Ophla,  which  is  the  fiUlingoff  of 
the  liill  of  Moriali. 

The  point  where  the  valley  of  Ben  llinnom  runs  into 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  is  in  many  respects  interesting. 
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^e  Pool  of  SUoam  lies  on  the  inner  nde  of  Ophla,  a 
short  distance  above  the  point  of  jonction. 

The  Well  of  Job,  as  it  is  called,  lies  in  the  broad  val- 
ley below  the  junction.    Its  interest  consists  in  the  un- 
doubted fiict  that  it  is  the  En  Rogel  of  Scripture  men- 
tioned in  Joshua  xv.  7,  and  xviii.  16.    Its  present  name   . 
Ayub  is  possibly  from  the  founder  of  the  Ayubites. 

The  tradition  which  makes  the  slope  and  top  of  the 
southern  hill  the  Aceldama  of  the  Now  Testament,  dates 
from  a  very  early  period,  but  my  reader  perhaps  feels  as 
little  interest  as  I  in  determining  its  truth.  More  en- 
grossing was  the  present  aspect  of  the  hill,  the  slope  of 
which  is  almost  honeycombed  with  tombs,  some  of  con- 
siderable architectural  interest.  The  principal  one  of  these 
is  a  tomb  discovered  not  many  years  since,  and  barely 
referred  to  by  modem  travelers,  who  appear  to  have  but 
glanced  at  its  front,  or  only  entered  it  to  come  immedi- 
ately out. 

All  these  tombs  were  in  fine  positions.  For  there  is 
taste  in  selecting  the  spot  to  rest.  Could  the  men  who 
slept  hero  have  realized  their  desires,  it  would  have  been 
the  grandest  spot  for  the  morning  of  awakening  on  all 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

*  Jew  and  Mohammedan  alike  believing  that  the  Judg- 
ment would  occur  over  the  valley  of  Jchoshaphat,  those 
sleepei^  could  they  realize  their  hopes,  would  have  come 
from  the  rocky  doors  of  their  graves,  and  beheld  before 
them  Mount  Zion  and  Mount  Moriah  in  all  their  stately 
grandeur,  and  the  footsteps  of  the  Judge  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  It  was  a  grand  place  to  lie  and  wait  the  Judg- 
ment. 

The  first  tomb  that  struck  me  as  of  special  interest  was 

one  which  opens  with  a  plain  front.    The  second  room  in 

•this  tomb  was  square,  but  the  ceiling  was  dome-shaped, 

with  a  round  spot  in  the  centre,  and  radiating  lines  from 
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it,  the  spaces  between  the  lines  hollowed  oat  like  the 
Hating  of  a  oolamn.  The  resemblance  between  this  and 
the  subterranean  arches  in  El  Aksa  strnck  me  forcibly. 
In  the  third  room  were  two  side  niches  with  arched  tops, 
and  foar  graves.  Tlio  three  rooms  constituted  the  tomb. 
The  first  or  outer  one  being  roofed  with  a  pointed  arch, 
hewn  in  the  rock,  and  the  front  walled  up.  This  tomb  is 
now  used  as  a  stable,  as  indeed  are  all  which  are  accessible 
to  cattle. 

That  teaching  and  beautiful  custom  of  the  andenU,  of 
visiting  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  and  passing  many  hours 
of  the  day  near  them,  is  evidenced  in  this  tomb  by  four 
small  square  windows  opening  from  the  outer  into  the 
second  room.  Visitors  could  sit  in  the  outer  chamber, 
and  from  the  open  doorway  look  up  to  the  city,  while 
they  were  not  wholly  separated  from  their  dead  who  lay 
in  the  inner  chambers. 

The  next  tomb  which  I  shall  speak  of  was  to  me  by  fiur 
the  most  interesting  of  those  around  Jerusalem,  and  I  am 
confident  will  hereafter  possess  still  more  interest  when  it 
can  be  cleaned  out  and  thoroughly  examined.  It  is  ap* 
preached  by  a  steep  descending  passage  through  the 
earth.  The  terrace  of  the  rock  on  which  it  was  formerly 
opened  being  now  covered  deep  with  earth,  and  the  ex- 
cavated passage  admitting  an  entrance  only  by  lying 
down  and  crawling  in  on  the  face,  or  sliding  in,  feet  first. 
Within  this  tomb,  hundreds,  and  I  am  safe,  I  think,  in 
saying  thousands,  of  the  ancient  dead  yet  lie  in  solemn 
repose. 

The  first  chamber  measures  eleven  feet  by  eleven,  and 

lias  the  plain  dome  roof^  twelve  feet  high  in  the  centre, 

which  b  found  in  very  few  tombs,  and  which  I  think 

indicative  of  a  coteroporaneous  taste,  not  very  remote 

from  that  of  the  tomb  I  have  just  described. 

From  this  room,  two  doorways  on  eaelt  side,  except 

14 
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iho  front,  six  in  all,  each  six  feet  high,  open  into  as  many 
chambers.  Each  doorway  is  carved  with  a  plain  mould- 
ing At  the  sides  and  over  the  top.  Between  the  two 
doors  on  each  side  is  a  round  half  pillar  left  projecting ; 
of  one  of  which  the  upper  part  b  cut  off,  as  if  to  leave  a 
niche  for  a  lamp. 

Entering  the  first  room  on  the  right,  I  found  the  two 
sides  of  the  doorway  occupied  by  two  couches  left  in  the 
rock,  as  long  as  the  human  body,  and  deep  enough  to 
hold  numerous  skeletons  which  lay  in  them,  where  they 
seem  to  have  been  rudely  scattered  about  by  visitors. 
Over  each  couch  the  ceiling  was  arched  ;  a  stylo  that  is 
prevalent  in  the  tombs  about  Jerusalem.  Originally,  I 
think,  each  couch  was  intended  for  one  body,  to  be  in- 
closed by  a  lid.  Tliis  is  the  style  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
The  second  room  was  precisely  similar  to  this.  The  third, 
opening  from  the  second  side  of  the  principal  room,  had 
couches  on  three  sides,  arched  as  described,  and  all  full  of 
bones.  Under  the  rear  couch  an  opening  descended  into 
a  pit  leading  into  a  large  chamber  full  of  the  dead,  which 
I  could  not  get  into  on  account  of  the  mud  and  slime. 

The  fourth  room  has  three  couches,  as  the  third ;  behind 
and  over  one  of  which,  a  square  niche,  eighteen  by 
twenty-four  inches,  opened  into  a  chamber  whoso  si^e  I 
did  not  measure,  but  which  was  piled  up  to  the  ceiling 
with  the  dead,  as  they  had  lain  there  and  decayed,  bones 
and  earth ;  the  ^arth  that  had  been  men,  mingled  in  a 
dense  mass,  and  apparently  with  lime.  This  niche  is  so 
high,  that  I  could  look  into  it  only  by  standing  on  the 
couch  over  which  it  opened.  I  managed  to  climb  into  it, 
with  great  difficulty,  and  dug  out  enough  of  the  bones  to 
see  that  the  room  was  shaped  as  Nos.  1  and  2,  with  two 
couches ;  but  couches  and  room  are  filled  with  bones  and 
earth. 

Room  No.  5  was  like  Nos.  1  and  2. 
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Door  No.  6  opens  into  a  room  onoe  like  Noe.  1  and  S ; 
bnt  the  rear  of  it  opens  by  a  breach  into  several  rooms  of 
which  I  coald  get  little  idea,  from  reasons  that  will  appear. 
Three  of  them  were  very  large,  and  into  them  I  crawled 
on  my  hands  and  knees,  close  to  the  ceiling,  over  piles  of 
bones  and  earth ;  one  dense  mass,  that  crashed  and 
crumbled  under  me  as  I  advanced.  I  sat  down  on  the 
pile  in  one  room,  and  counted  skulls  that  I  picked  up  and 
threw  into  the  most  remote  comer ;  I  stopped  at  one  hun- 
dred, and  I  saw  no  diminution.  The  passages  leading 
from  these  chambers  to  others  were  filled  to  the  ceiling 
with  the  same  piles  of  decayed  humanity.  The  most 
singular  thing  in  all  this  was  the  perfect  whiteness  of  walls 
and  ceiling  in  this  corrupt  place.  I  attributed  it  to  the 
probable  fiict  that  great  quantities  of  lime  had  been  used 
here.    They  looked  as  if  white- washed  the  day  previous. 

Who  these  countless  dead  wore,  is  a  question  not  to  be 
answered  until  that  day  when  every  man  will  answer  to 
his  name  and  deeds.  A  natural  suggestion  to  my  own 
mind  was,  that  this  ancient  tomb  had  been  used  in  the 
middle  ages  to  bury  pilgrims,  or^  perhaps,  the  dead  in 
the  battles  of  the  Cross.  It  had  the  oppearanco  of  a 
place  in  which  they  had  been  heaped  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  the  mass  had  settled  a  few  inches  from 
the  ceiling  in  the  process  of  decay. 

I  sat,  with  pencil  in  hand,  for  some  time  in  this  dark 
abode  of  death,  Miriam  holding  a  candle  for  mo  to  make 
notes ;  and  I  had  scarcely  finished  when  AVliitely  dark- 
ened the  entrance,  as  he  slid  down  feet  first,  and  de- 
manded how  long  we  proposed  to  keep  company  with 
the  old  Jews. 

The  idea  was  startling.  Were  they  verily  men  of  the 
Ulhos  of  the  Lord  ?  Was  that  skull  the  very  skull  of  the 
man  that  walked  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  the  evening  of 
that  awful  day,  having  been  roused  from  his  grave  by  the 
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earthquake?  Why  not?  None  answered  me;  none 
oonld  answer  me.  Imagination  had  free  rein  here,  and  I 
was  at  liberty  to  believe  them  the  followers  of  David,  of 
Titos,  or  of  Godfrey,  as  I  thought  best. 

Musing  thereon  we  came  to  the  modem  Aceldama,  a 
building  that  occupies  a  large  space  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  not  far  from  this  tomb,  and  which  has  been  how  long 
abandoned,  and  is  empty.  It  is  a  deep  excavation,  walled 
up  and  arched  over;  but  openings  ia  each  end  of  the  top 
enabled  us  to  look  down  in  and  sec  the  fidlon  stone  that 
once  composed  the  walls,  and  here  and  there  a  bone ;  but 
no  evidence  of  its  ancient  purposes — the  burial  of  pil- 
grims who  died  in  Jerusalem.  From  this  spot  the  earth 
that  is  met  with  in  the  curious  old  Gampo  Santo  at  Pisa, 
and  various  other  places  in  Italy,  is  said  to  have  been 
carried. 

Returning  up  the  vaUoy  of  Jehoshaphat  wo  now  visited 
more  carefully  than  before  the  tomb  or  pillar  of  Absalom, 
and  others  near  it.  Wo  had  often  passed  them,  throwing 
a  stone  each  time,  in  obedience  to  the  custom,  which  thus 
expresses  the  detestation  in  which  all  good  Ghristians 
and  Moslems  hold  a  disobedient  son. 

The  tomb  of  Absalom  is  a  monolith,  made  by  hewing  a 
passage  into  and  around  a  piece  of  the  gi*eat  rock  wall  on 
the  cast  side  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  then  hew- 
ing into  shape  the  piece  left  standing.  The  upper  part  of 
it  is  built  up.  The  front  is  terribly  battered ;  and  what 
was  once  a  square  window  is  now  a  rough  breach.  Of 
the  real  date  and  object  of  this  structure  no  one  can  affirm 
any  thing,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  tomb  of  Zacharias, 
a  short  distance  from  this,  and  of  similar  description.  I 
should  much  like  the  time  to  excavate  about  thb  latter 
tomb,  into  which  as  yet  no  opening  is  known.  It  is  prob- 
ably below  the  garth  which  has  accumulated  about  it. 

The  tomb  of  St.  James,  or,  as  it  is  more  properly  called, 
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the  Cavern  of  St.  Jamee,  is  a  cave  hewn  in  the  fiu)e  of  this 
same  rocky  wall,  the  front  being  supported  by  two  pilhura, 
which  derives  its  name  from  a  tradition  that  the  apostle 
lay  hidden  here  daring  that  time  of  terror  which  followed 
the  scene  in  Qethscmano. 

llicso  three,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  tombs  around 
Jerusalem,  are  alike  subjects  for  imagination.  No  in- 
scripUon,  definite  tradition,  or  history  affords  any  aid  in 
determining  their  origin.  Behind  the  tomb  of  Absalom 
is  a  subterranean  tomb,  called  that  of  Jehoshaphat,  which 
is  kept  closed,  and  in  which  the  Jews  of  the  city  are  al- 
lowed to  claim  a  certain  proprietorship.  Of  its  contents 
I  was  unable  to  learn  any  thing ;  and  I  regretted  much 
arriving  one  day  a  few  minutes  after  it  was  closed  by  a 
Jew  who  had  entered  it.  The  common  story  is,  that  they 
keep  here  concealed  a  book  of  the  law,  and  sundry  valu- 
able relics ;  but  in  a  situation  so  exposed  to  night  robbers 
I  scarcely  think  this  probable.  The  tomb,  however,  is 
closed,  and  the  front  heaped  over  with  earth.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  having  a  fine  pediment  front,  opening  in  the 
niche  or  trench  around  the  tomb  of  Absalom. 

On  the  hill  below,  near  the  village  of  Silowan,  is  another 
monolith,  hewn  as  the  tomb  of  Absalom  is,  and  said  to  be 
that  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  who  married  Solomon.  It 
contains  two  simple  rock-hewn  cliambcrs,  of  no  interest 
whatever.  * 

As  I  finished  my  examination  of  the  tombs,  and  turned 
to  go  up  the  hill  of  Horiah,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
boys  of  Silowan  are  celebrated  for  picking  up  coins  around 
Jerusalem,  and  I  shouted  to  one  of  them,  who  sat  perched 
on  a  rocky  bluff,  to  inquire  if  he  had  any.  The  prospect 
of  a  purchaser  brought  down  all  tlie  youth  of  the  village; 
and  I  soon  had  literally  hundreds  of  coins  offered  me, 
which  I  bought  en  masse,  having  then  no  time  for  exam- 
ination to  select  those  of  value.    The  number  of  these 
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found  around  Jerusalem  is  enormous.  I  have  "found  many 
myself;  and  that  day,  having  exhausted  the  supply  at 
Silowan,  I  proceeded  up  the  mde  of  Mount  Moriali,  and 
looking  on  the  ground  as  I  climbed  the  steep  ascent,  I 
found  a  half  dozen  before  reaching  the  top. 

There  remains  but  one  more  tomb  to  be  specially  men- 
tioned, outside  thp  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  this  wo  visited 
on  ianothcr  day. 

Wo  had  boon  at  Bethany,  and  returning  over  tho 
Mount  of  Olives  wo  paused  on  tho  summit  to  tako  that 
view  of  the  east  and  the  west  that  so  often  met  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  gaze  of  the  Saviour,  on  his  accustomed 
walk.  Having  once  more  filled  our  eyes  and  our  souls 
with  the  prospect,  we  descended  tho  minaret — for  it  was 
from  it  that  we  had  gazed — and  paying  the  usual  buck- 
sheesh,  were  about  to  go  down  tho  path  by  the  garden  of 
Gcthscmane,  when  tho  idea  occurred  to  us,  that  some- 
where on  this  hill-side  was  a  cavern  of  curious  construc- 
tion known  as  the  tomb  of  the  Prophets,  and  by  others  as 
the  catacombs  of  tho  Mount  of  Olives.  Aii  Arab  boy 
offered  to  guide  us,  atid  descending  south-west  from  tho 
minaret,  wo  found  the  opening  of  the  cavern  in  an  olive 
orchard,  half  way  down  the  slope.  The  descent  into  it 
was  through  a  hole  in  a  rock  which  let  us  into  a  semi- 
circular chamber,  from  wliicli  a  passage-way  entered  tho 
hill-side. 

This  passage  ended  in  a  gallery  which  described  an 
arc  of  a  circle  around  the  iii*st  chamber,  and  was  crossed 
at  half  its  length  by  a  similar  gallery  between  tho  chamber 
and  the  outer  gallery.  There  was  an  irregular  winding 
passage  which  left  the  chamber  at  the  nght  and  joined 
the  end  of  this  smaller  gallery,  and  again  proceeded  from 
the  opposite  end  of  it  in  a'long  winding  passage  through 
the  hill  ending  in  the  loose  earth.  One  or  two  cross 
passages  and  three  or  four  irregular  small  chambers  com- 
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pleted  the  excavation,  of  which  no  full  idea  can  be  given 
without  a  plan.  These  are  the  celebrated  cataoomlje  of 
the  Mount  of  Olivet,  and  seated  in  the  remote  part  of  the 
long  winding  gallery  with  Whitely  and  Miriam,  a  dim 
light  in  our  hands  scarcely  shining  on  each  others*  fiioes, 
wo  for  a  moment  thought  them  somewhat  of  an  approx- 
imation to  tho  acoonnts  wo  had  lioard  of  tliem.  I  suppose 
them  to  bo  a  sort  of  public  catacomb,  perhaps  excavated 
for  speculation  purposes.  ])nt  licro  as  ovcrywhero 
around  Jerusalem,  among  tlie  tombs,  conjecture  is  our 
only  course,  and  the  mind  and  the  body  turn  from  these 
unknown  tombs  with  unutterable  emotions  toward  the 
Scpuldiro  of  the  Ix>rd. 

Jk'fore  leaving  them,  however,  it  is  pro|>cr  to  remark 
that  the  descriptions  of  travelers  have  much  exaggerated 
the  splendor  of  them.  That  of  Helena  is  described  by 
grave  and  learned  men  as  a  monument  of  royal  magnifi- 
cence. The  fact  is  that  they  are,  one  and  all,  very  mde 
excavations,  with  some  few  ornamental  carvings,  but  none 
|K>S8e8sing  any  great  beauty  or  indicating  either  skill  or 
taste,  and  as  compared  with  the  tombs  of  secondary  daM 
in  Egypt,  very  inferior  in  all  respects,  while  they  are  not 
at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at 
Thebes,  or  of  the  priests  and  princes  at  Beni  Hassan. 


il. 

* 

Sen  lifnel. 

On  one  of  those  still  and  quiet  evenings,  when  the  son 
had  just  gone  down  behind  the  city,  we  rode  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kedron  by  the  well  of  Josepli,  returning  from 
a  long  canter  toward  Bethlehem  and  down  the  way  of  the 
wildeniess  to  Saint  Saba. 

Miriam's  horse  was  fresh,  and  champed  the  bit  with  as 
much  spirit  as  when  we  started.  Moliammed  was  pretty 
well  used  up,  and  the  rein  lay  on  his  nock,  while  I  myself, 
somewhat  more  tired  than  usual,  drooped  a  little  in  my 
saddle  and  rode  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  groimd,  every 
inch  of  which  was  sanctified  by  footsteps  of  patriarchs  and 
apostles  in  the  sacred  ages. 

The  valley  of  Jelioshapliat  lay  deep  in  gloom,  although 
the  last  rays  of  the  sun  had  scarcely  Icfl  the  summit  of 
Olivet,  and  the  minaret  of  Omar  gleamed  yet  in  the  crim- 
son light  of  the  west.  The  tombs  of  the  old  Jews  were 
silent  in  the  darkness,  and  as  we  passed  under  the  rocky 
heights  of  Siloam  it  appeared  before  us  as  if  we  were  en- 
tering the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

The  pathway  winding  under  the  tomb  of  the  wife  of 

*  Solomon  and  then  crossing  an  open  space  opposite  to  the 

south  angle  of  the  temple  wall,  enters  directly  among  the 

graves  of  the  Jews,  marked  each  with  a  heavy  slab  lying 

prostrate  on  the  tomb,  carved  in  Hebrew  characters  with 
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iho  mmple  story  of  the  son  of  ItraeL  Tho  steep  slope  of 
the  eastern  mde  of  the  viiUej  is  filled  with  these  graveSi 
where,  for  thousands  of  years,  the  children  of  Israel  were 
aocostomed,  and  are  still  aocnstomed,  to  seek  that  deep 
sleep  that  tho  weary  always  find.  * 

Miriam  was  a  littlo  in  advance,  and  tho  chcstnot  was 
sotting  his  dainty  feet  down  and  lifUiig  tlicm  up  as  if  he, 
with  true  Arab  feelings,  despised  the  dost  of  that  valley, 
when  suddenly  he  threw  his  head  up  in  the  air  and  sprang 
out  of  the  road,  almost  into  tho  bed  of  the  Kedron. 

Mohanmied  looked  on  in  surprise,  but  was  too  cool  to 
follow  the  young  horse's  example.  A  moment  later  tho 
cause  of  tlie  (right  was  manifest  in  a  form  that  rose  slowly 
from  a  Jewish  tomb,  directly  by  the  road-side,  and  whidi 
a  cooler  head  than  Hassan's  might  have  been  pardoned 
for  thinking  a  spirit. 

lk$tuni,  who  was  close  behind,  ruslicd  forward  and  be- 
gan to  pour  out  Arabic  curses  on  the  stranger,  which  I 
stopped  as  soon  as  I  could  get  an  audible  word  into  the 
storm.  I  was  passing  on  again  in  silence,  when  tho 
stranger  sank  suddenly  down  on  the  grave  with  a  moan 
that  seemed  verily  as  if  life  had  gone  out  with  his  breath. 

I  sprang  from  my  horse  involuntarily.  I  had  seen 
enough  of  misery  and  pain  in  the  KmbI  to  make  a  woman's 
heart  callous,  but  there  was  something  indescribable  in 
that  form,  and  the  moan  of  anguish,  that  impelled  me  to 
tho  man's  side,  as  I  had  never  before  been  moved.  But 
when  I  approached  him,  he  appeared  to  be  past  all  sym- 
pathy, and  I  believed  that  the  soul  had  verily  sought  the 
open  knuB  of  Abraham,  those  arms  wherein  so  many  of 
his  world- worn  children  d^re  earnestly  to  find  repose. 

**Run,  Betuni,  to  the  fountain  of  Mary,  and  bring 
water." 

I  gave  him  my  leathern  pocket-cup,  and  he  was  gone 
in  an  instant,  leaving  me  with  the  dead  Jew,  while  Mir- 
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iam  sat  on  her  horse,  by  this  time  reduced  to  quiet,  and 
patiently  waited  the  result  of  my  examination. 

Already  the  short  twilight  was  ended,  and  the  stars 
looked  down  into  the  valley,  but  it  was  dark  and  silent, 
nor  could  I  see  a  gleam  of  light  from  Silowan  to  the  gate 
of  St.  Stephen.  Betuni  returned  with  the  water,  and 
diluting  a  little  brandy,  which  my  pocket-flask  always 
contained,  I  poured  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  old  man, 
while  Betuni  rubbed  his  hands  and  arms  with  the  brandy 
itself,  damning  him  in  his  mind  all  the  while  fpr  a  Jew, 
though  he  dared  not  whisper  a  curse  in  my  presence. 

At  length  returning  consciousness  was  evident,  and  he 
began  to  speak,  as  if  to  himself,  broken  words,  in  Italian, 
and  in  a  few  moments  sat  up  and  looked  around  him. 

**  Not  dead  yet,"  said  I,  as  cheerfully  as  I  could  speak, 
and  smiling,  too. 

He  looked  at  me  with  his  piercing  eyes,  and  spoke,  in 
a  voice  that  I  shall  not  soon  forget, 

"  I  shall  never  die." 

I  can  not  well  express  the  thrill  of  astonishment  with 
which  I  listened  to  those  words..  Doubtless  you  under- 
stand why.  All  the  wild  legends  of  that  conscience- 
spumed,  soul-cursed  man,  who  from  the  morning  of  the 
crucifixion  to  this  day,  Ikis  wandered  hopeless,  and  prayed 
in  vain  for  death  and  oblivion,  rushed  across  my  memory. 

He  answered  well  the  description,  or  the  imagination 
of  that  man.  He  was  very  tall,  even  stately  in  his  form, 
and  he  wore  the  loose  flowing  robes  which  eastern  old 
men  always  wear.  His  face  was  thin,  his  features  sharp, 
but  noble,  his  beard  long  on  his  breast,  and  white  na 
snow ;  his  eye  flashing,  but  melancholy,  and  his  forehead 
high  and  white,  but  written  all  over  with  the  sorrows  of 
existence. 

I  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke,  and  for  au  instant,  spite 
of  reason,  thought  that  I  verily  beheld  that  man. 
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Tho  next  instant,  I  smiled  again,  at  my  own  folly. 

"  And  why  not  ?♦* 

**  Becaose  I  have  wished  it  so  long  and  it  has  never 
oome,  and  I  despair  of  rest  now.    I  can  not  die." 

**  Yon  are  an  old  man." 

*'  Hy  cliildren*s  cliildrcn  are  asleep  below  this  siK>t,  and 
I  remain.*' 

**  Do  yoa  live  in  Jerusalem  ?'* 
>**  I  live  where  God  leads  me — sometimes  in  Jerusalem, 
sometimes  in  Germany,  sometimes  in  Russia.   I  am  a  Jew.*' 

^  But  not  homeless  therefore  ?*' 

**  Yea,  homeless  therefore.  Whore  have  the  children 
of  Jacob  a  home,  except  here  ?*'  And  ho  pointed  sadly 
to  the  ground  by  tho  side  of  the  stone  on  which*  he  sat, 
and  fixed  his  eager  old  eyes  on  mine  as  if  he  thought  I 
could  tell  him  of  another  resting-place  for  the  **  tribes  of 
the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast.'* 

I  asked  him  his  present  intentions.  It  appeared  tliat 
he  had  remained  in  the  valley  by  the  graves  of  his  chil- 
dren until  the  gate  of  the  city  was  closed,  and  of  course 
he  was  denied  entrance.  For  some  unexplained  reason, 
the  soldiers  of  tho  guard  at  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen  had 
dosed  it  before  sunset,  and  he  had  walked  back  to  the 
spot  that  was  dearest  to  him  on  earth,  the  only  dust  of 
all  this  broad  world  in  which  he  claimed  a  special  propri- 
etorship, and  had  lain  down  there  to  pass  the  night  under 
tho  sky.  It  was  not  the  first  night  he  had  {muvkmI  there, 
by  very  many.  He  could  count  them  by  years,  the  nights 
he  had  had  no  covering  from  the  dew,  no  shelter  from  the 
wind.  But  the  dews  of  this  land  he  loved,  and  the  winds 
of  the  hills  around  Jerusalem  were  like  the  winds  of  Para- 
dise to  him,  and  he  was  content  to  deep  there,  and  only 
longed  to  sleep  there  forever. 

I  know  not  what  it  was  that  drew  me  to  that  man  so 
closely.    I'robably  I  shall  never  know.    Ther«  are  seorei 
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cords  drawing  our  afTections  which  wo  know  nothing  ot, 
and  can  never  explain.  lie  was  too  weak  to  walk,  and  I 
led  my  horse  up  to  the  aide  of  a  tomb-atone  near  the  road, 
whore  Betuni  held  him,  while  I  helped  the  old  man  into 
the  saddle,  and  fixed  his  feet  in  the  stirrups,  and  then 
walked  by  his  side,  while  Betuni,  growling  occasionally, 
led  tlu)  horse,  and  so  we  passed  the  tomb  of  Absalom, 
and  the  wall  of  Gethsomanc,  and  the  grave  of  the  Virgin 
Mother,  and  soon  shouted  our  demand  for  entrance  rat 
the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.  Money  opens  the  gates  at  all 
hours  of  day  or  night.  The  sleepy  guard  turned  out  at 
the  sound  of  bucksheesh,  and  stared,  in  as  much  surprise 
as  could  be  expected  from  half  awake  Arabs,  at  the  old 
man  riding  on  the  horse  of  the  Christian  pilgrim.  So  wp 
walked  up  the  Via  Dolorosa,  dark  and  dismal  at  this  time 
of  the  evening,  and  I  parted  with  my  old  friend,  at  the 
gate  of  Antonio^s  house,  whence  I  sent  Betuni  with  him 
to  his  own  quarters,  which  I  had  learned  were  near  the 
Zion  gate,  and  whither  I  despatched  Moses  with  a  basket 
of  provisions,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  the  wine  of  Ilebron. 

The  next  morning,  as  we  were  taking  our  usual  walk, 
wo  met  him  on  the  some  spot.  lie  rose  as  we  approached, 
and  expressed  his  gratitude  with  the  utmost  feeling,  but 
I  made  him  sit  down  and  tell  us  somewhat  of  his  story. 
It  was  so  much  of  an  illustration  of  the  life  of  many  of  the 
weary  children  of  Abraham  that  I  can  not  forbear  giving 
a  sketch  of  it. 

He  sat  on  a  tomb-stone.    The  reader  knows  already 

that  these  tomb-stones  are  masses  of  the  native  rock, 

hewn  smooth  on  one  side,  and  laid  on  the  grave.    The 

ancient  law  forbade  Jews  to  erect  a  tomb  above  the 

.  ground,  or  place  a  slab  standing  upright. 

On  one  of  these  ho  sat,  and  Miriam  close  by  him  on 
another,  and  I  stood  in  front  of  him,  and  Avatched  stead- 
fostly  his  line  countenance  as  he  spoke. 
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EBgh  over  head,  before  hifl  face,  but  behind  me,  wm 
the  temple  wall  that  once  ucloeed  the  glory  of  Solomon, 
and  high  over  head  as  well,  before  me,  but  behind  him, 
was  the  hill  where  our  Saviour  wept  over  the  city  of  David, 
and  whore  the  dust  fell  from  his  departing  feet  when  he 
ascended  to  his  throne.  Fit  orablora  of  his  faith  and  mine, 
llis  eyes  were  to  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  temple,  mine 
to  the  blue  sky  above  the  Garden  and  the  Mount. 

*'  I  lived,  when  a  young  man,  in  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
in  the  old  Judenstrasse,  which  perhaps  you  have  seen. 
My  house  was  the  third  on  the  right  as  you  enter  the 
street.  Op|)osite  to  me  was  the  house  in  which  afterward 
the  mother  of  the  great  barons  lived,  whoso  names  are 
better  known  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  I  verily 
believe,  than  are  the  names  of  their  glorious  ancestors, 
the  patriarchs  of  old  time.  I  was  bom  in  Italy,  but  I 
married  a  young  German  girl  in  Venice,  and  went  with 
her  to  Frankfort.  I  labored  there  for  many  years  as  a 
teaclier  of  music,  an  art  wherein  I  had  much  skill. 

*'  Troubles  arose,  and  witli  oar  children  wo  commenced 
that  life  which  seems  to  be  the  inheritance  of  Air  race. 
From  Frankfort  to  Basil,  from  Uasil  to  Geneva,  from  Geneva 
to  Milan,  from  Milan  to  Florence  and  to  Rome,  pausing 
one,  two,  or  three  y^rs  in  each  pUoc,  and  even  longer 
in  Geneva,  where  we  were  happier  Uian  elsewhere,  wo  at 
length  settle<l,  as  we  hoped  for  life,  in  the  city  of  the  Pope. 

"There  for  twenty  years  I  lived,  simply,  frugally,  and 
|)erhaps  with  as  mucli  of  happiness  as  we  can  expect,  who 
are  persecuted  and  forsaken  of  our  God.  But  one  morn- 
ing, when  the  Christians  of  Rome  celebrated  the  feast  of 
the  Corpus  Domini,  as  they  are  wont  to  call  it,  I,  in  a 
fatal  hour,  wandered  into  the  precints  of  the  great  church 
of  the  crucified  fislicnnan  of  Galilee,  and  leaning  on  a 
wall  in  the  rear  of  the  assembled  crowd,  asked  myself 

solemnly  what  all  this  could  mean. 

15 
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**  I  was  an  old,  man.  Three-acore  years  wrigh  more 
heavily  on  me  than  on  others,  and  my  wife,  Miriam — ^* 

*'  My  name  is  Miriam,''  said  one  of  his  Ibteners,  inter- 
rupting him  an  instant. 

^^  The  God  of  Abraham  bless  yoo,"  said  he,  fervently, 
and  hte  old  eyes  sought  her  slight  form,  and  ho  seemed 
to  marvel  why  she  had  mado  this  &r  pilgrimage,  as  ho 
continued,  *'  and  take  you  to  your  distant  homo  I  Why 
came  you  to  Jerusalem,  my  child  ?" 

It  was  the  second  time  in  our  wanderings  that  her  eyes 
had  won  her  such  a  blessing  from  the  old  and  feeble. 
Once  before,  in  Nubia,  an  old  woman,  to  whom  she 
threw  some  bread  and  money  from  the  boat,  blessed  her 
with  uplifted  hands,  and  prayed  that  God  would  take  her 
safely  to  her  mother.  The  old  man  looked  a  moment 
silently  at  her,  and  continued : 

*'  Miriam  was  as  slight  and  small  as  you,  but  her  face 
was  different.  She  had  the  features  of  Rachel,  I  used  to 
think,  and  now  that  I  was  old,  she,  as  old  in  years,  was 
younger  by  much  in  spirit,  and  she  would  sustain  and 
cheer  iffe  when  I  was  fainting.  She  walked  with  mo  that 
morning  in  the  late  spring,  and  bad  spoken  often  on  the 
way,  of  the  bright  looks  of  our  youngest  child,  and  of 
every  thing  cheerful  that  she  could  think  of  to  rouse  my 
drooping  spirits. 

'^  I  leaned  against  the  wall  of  an  old  house,  and  then  I 
asked  my  heart  what  all  this  was,  and  whether,  afler  all,  I 
were  mistaken,  and  my  hope  was  vain.  It  behooved  me 
tor  be  looking  around  for  some  ceitain  hope  beyond  the 
grave.  I  could  not  live  long,  I  thought,  and  perhaps 
this  pomp  and  grand  procession,  afler  all,  might  not  be 
so  mere  a  pageant  as  I  had  thought  it. 

" '  Miriam,'  said  I,  '  Avhat  think  you  of  this  ?  Can  it  be 
that  our  Messiah  was  the  Nazai*cnc  ?' 

"  My  wife's  eyes  looked  reprovingly  at  me.    I  had  never 
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feen  them  look  thai  before ;  they  were  always  beaatifoly 
but  now  I  thought  them  glorious. 

**  *  And  yet  old  men,  and  learned,  and  valiant  soldiers, 
and  good  men  too,  believe  it.  See  them  kneel,  side  by 
side,  with  peasants  and  servants.  Tlicro  must  bo  some- 
tiling,  of  tremendous  power,  in  this  thing  that  wo  despise.' 

**But  Miriam  laughed  scornfully,  and,  as  the  Host 
passed  on,  I  stood  erect,  and  she  beside  me,  and  her 
flashing  eyes  caught  the  gaze  of  the  crowd  around.  One 
and  another  sought  to  pull  her  down.  Even  I,  weak  and 
frightened,  fell  on  my  knees ;  but  slio  stood  firm,  and  said 
aloud  that  she  would  worsliip  none  but  the  Lord  our  Qod, 
and  when  a  barefooted  friar,  with  a  rope  girdle  and  a 
hempen  gown,  said,  ^That  is  our  Lord,'  she  replied  aloud, 
*  That  I  that  I'  and  laughed  scornfully  again.  The  friar 
said  to  her,  in  a  solemn  voice,  *  Whom  you  despise,  may 
the  God  of  Abraham  reveal  to  you  !*  At  that  moment 
there  came  across  the  grand  square,  mad  with  fury,  the 
horse  of  one  of  the  guard  of  the  jiontiff.  I  lis  flying 
hoofs  dashed  through  the  mass  of  living  men.  They 
pressed  and  thronged,  and  the  crowd  swayed  to  and  fro, 
mid  I  heard  my  wifo  wail  aloud,  and  the  blood  rushed 
from  her  lips  in  a  red  torrent,  and  she  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  the  trampling  feet  of  thousands  went  over  her. 

**  That  wail  rings  in  my  ears  to-day,  as  I  have  heard  it 
every  day  in  all  my  sad  life  since. 

**  I,  too,  fell  on  the  pavement,  and  clasped  her  body, 
•  and  sought  to  shield  her  with  my  feeble  arms,  but  alas !  in 
vain.  One  moment  only  I  saw  the  rushing  crowds— I 
heard  their  yells  of  fur}' — I  threw  my  arms  around  ^y 
wife — I  saw  the  red  blood  flow  down  her  fiioe  from  a 
fierce  wound  in  her  white  temple,  and  after  that  I  saw 
nothing. 

**  When  I  became  sensible  of  this  miserable  existence  she 
was  lying  by  roe  in  the  corner  of  the  street,  dead,  and  I 
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wished  that  I  too  were  dead  with  my  wife  and  oor  first 
child  Miriam. 

*' After  that,  gathering  together  what  money  I  was  pos- 
sessed o^  and  taking  my  young  children  by  the  hand,  I 
came  to  the  land  of  my  fathers  and  lived  in  Jerusalem. 
My  daughters  married  here,  and  had  children,  and  my 
daughters  and  their  children  are  here — just  here.  I  am 
atone.  No  human  heart  beats  with  kindred  blood  to 
mine.  Wife,  children,  little  ones,  all  gone,  I  went  out  into 
tlio  world,  and  wandered  all  over  it.  I  sought  rest  every- 
where, but  my  heart  Vas  never  calm,  and  I  came  back  to 
die  under  the  shadow  of  the  hill  of  the  temple.  But  I  can 
not  die.  I  am  almost  a  hundred  years  old,  and  I  am — ^you 
see  what  I  am.  Tlie  charity  of  the  monks  of  the  Terra 
Santa  supports  mo  now.  I  sometimes  listen  to  them  when 
they  talk  of  the  crucified  son  of  Joseph,  and  I  sometimes 
wish  I  too  could  believe  that  the  Messiah  has  come,  and 
has  buildcd  alrei^dy  the  other  Joinisalem  that  our  foot* 
Aveary  race  so  long  to  reach." 

So  the  old  man  ended  his  story.  He  caught  my  eye  as 
it  swept  rapidly  back  and  forth  from  the  hill  of  the  temple 
to  the  hill  of  the  ascension,  and  ho  divined  my  thoughts, 
but  sliook  his  head  sadly,  and  stooping  down  plucked  a 
flower,  a  delicate  blue  anemone  blossom  that  grew  near 
his  feet  and  handed  it  to  Miriam. 

'^  There  is  not  so  much  difference  between  us  afler  all. 
We  are  all  alike  wanderera  and  travelers ;  wo  seek  an- 
other land,  and  sitting  in  this  valley  I  sometimes  am  able 
to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  as  he  spoke  to  Daniel,  saying, 
'£|o  tliy  way  till  the  end  be,  for  thou  sholt  rest  and  stand 
in  thy  place  when  the  end  of  thy  days  cometh.'  That 
flower  grew  from  the  dust  of  one  who  was  beautiful  as 
the  morning  over  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Take  it  with  you, 
dear  lady,  and  when  you  pray,  ask  God  that  before  an- 
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the  old  man  maj  be  at  peace. " 

Itan;  timea  sioce  then  I  have  seen  Ihat  old  wanderer  in 
dreams.     Manj  timea  I  have  hoard  hiii  mclancholj  T<doe,    ' 
ud  have  wondered  whether  he  is  yet  at  rest. 


12. 

Ibe   DJo^K   of   OtnqK 

Thb  Mesjid  el  Akga,  the  central  building  in  which  is 
commonly  though  erroneously  called  the  mosk  of  Omar, 
has  for  many  centuries  been  barred  to  the  entrance  of 
Christians.  From  time  to  time,  travelers  visiting  Jerusa- 
lem with  firmans  of  the  sultan  have  obtained  admittance 
to  the  Ilaram  (sacred)  indosure  and  have  seen  portions  of 
it  under  strict  surveillance.  Mr.  Oatherwood  effected  an 
entrance  by  representing  himself  as  authorized  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha  during  the  march  of  that  valiant  soldier  toward 
Jerusalem.  Since  that  time  the  English  and  other  resi- 
dent missionaries  have  obtained  admission  on  divei*s  pre- 
texts, but  not  to  make  thorough  and  careful  measure- 
ments and  plans. 

During  the  past  year  tlio  Moslem  religion  throughout 
the  East  has  undergone  a  perceptible  relaxation  in  its  ex- 
clusive character,  and  numerous  places  are  now  open  to 
Christians  in  it,  whicli  were  not  so  a  brief  space  of  time 
ago.  Thus  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  is  now  free  to  the 
entrance  of  any  stranger,  and  the  mosk  of  ^Itan  Achmet 
is  open  to  the  intrusive  gaze  of  all  who  visit  the  sultan's  city. 

The  mosk  of  Omar  is  not  yet  open  to  such  visits,  but 
the  pasha  of  Jerusalem  has  taken  the  responsibility  of 
admitting  one  or  two  parties  of  travelers,  and  had  over- 
come or  forbidden  the  usual  demonstrations  of  disrespect 
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in  which  the  Turks  are  wont  to  indulge  in  the  presence 
of  Infidels  on  holy  ground. 

HftYing  heard  of  these  instances  of  liberality,  we  thought 
it  not  improbable  that  we  should  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
similar  order  fi^m  the  pasha  for  our  own  party,  especially 
ns  we  had  in  the  party  our  well-known  consul  at  Alex- 
andria, whoso  popularity  is  great  in  the  Levant,  as  weU 
as  a  near  rehitive  of  the  United  States  minister  at  Con-  • 
stantinople,  whose  dignified  and  manly  representation  of 
American  interests  during  the  recent  troublous  times  has 
won  him  a  name  in  the  East  not  inferior  to  that  of  any 
foreign  minister  at  the  court  of  Abdul  Medjid. 

U|K>n  sending  the  request  to  the  ))aslia,  we  were  in- 
formed that  he  was  absent  at  Nablous.  The  American 
agent  at  Jerusalem  undertook  the  management  of  the 
afikir,  and  brought  back  for  answer  that  the  request  had 
been  forwarded  by  on  express  messenger  to  the  pasha  and 
an  answer  might  be  expected  the  next  day.  I  had  reason 
to  doubt  whether  this  had  been  done,  and  subsequently 
learned  that  it  had  not,  but  that  diflicultios  were  thrown 
in  the  way  for  the  purpose  of  making  tlio  fiiror  appear 
greater  and  proportionately  increasing  the  bucksheesfa. 
A  party  of  American  gentlemen  had  arrived  in  Jerusalem 
a  day  before  us,  and  were  still  there,  and  these  gentlemen  ^ 
we  had  invited  to  join  us  in  the  visit  should  our  demand 
be  successful.  We  had  previously  learned  that  the  book- 
sliecsh  paid  by  the  parties  of  English  travelers  who  bad 
been  admitted  had  amounted  to  one  pound  for  eacli  per- 
son, and  we  had  expressed  to  tlie  agent  our  willingness  to 
pay  the  same  amount.  Hints  that  four  or  five  pounds 
each  from  distinguished  travelers  was  not  too  much,  were 
intended  to  move  our  pride  and  open  our  purses,  but  we 
were  old  bands  at  flattery  and  bucksheosli.  We  had  not 
been  five  months  in  Egypt  without  cutting  our  wisdom 
teeth. 
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The  second  day  came,  but  the  messenger  from  the 
pasha  had  not  returned,  and  the  next  morning  was  the 
last  which  some  of  our  friends  could  remain  in  Jerusalem. 
Early  in  the  forenoon  they  assembled  at  the  house  of 
Antonio,  and  great  was  the  fuss  and  fury  of  the  agent, 
and  greater  still  of  the  cawass  of  the  consulate,  who  had 
suddenly  swelled  from  a  piastre  and  a  half  bucksheesii 
expectant,  to  the  full  sixe  of  a  silver  dollar  a-pieco  do- 
mander. 

At  ten  o^clock,  as  we  were  taking  our  last  chibouk  full 
of  Latakea  on  the  diwans  in  our  dining  room,  and  laughing 
heartily  at  the  grotesque  costumes  and  appearance  of  a 
dozen  American  gentlemen,  whose  friends  would  cer- 
tainly never  have  recognized  them,  while  they  certainly 
would  not  have  known  themselves  in  a  respectable  New 
York  mirror,  in  rushed  the  breathless  agent  of  Uncle 
Sam,  and  with  a  mixture  of  broken  English,  bad  Arabic, 
and  Armenian  spoiled  by  the  mixture,  assured  us  tliat  al- 
though the  letter  had  arrived  from  the  pasha  granting 
full  permission  of  entry,  and  the  kahir,  the  governor  pro 
tem,^  would  admit  the  two  American  gentlemen  who  had 
official  character,  but  was  unwilling  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  so  large  a  party,  especially  as  the  blacks,  the 
,  servants  of  all  great  mosks  (for  the  Turks  guard  their 
holy  places  as  they  do  their  women,  with  eunuchs),  were 
in  a  state  of  uproar  and  excitement,  and  would  inevitably 
kill  if  they  did  not  actually  devour  every  mother's  son 
of  us. 

I  had  been  all  along  fully  prepared  for  this  result,  and 
while  the  disappointed  paity  were  discussing  the  question 
of  increasing  the  bucksheesh,  which  was  the  object  of  the 
whole  affair,  I  slipped  out  of  the  room  and  down  into  the 
court-yard. 

My  dragoman,  Abd-el-Atti,  had  been  a  calm  observer 
of  all  the  operation  for  three  days,  and  had  several  times 
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hinted  to  tne  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  a  gqeoeisflJ  ne> 
gotiation.  Bat  he  fiad  not  interfered  at  all,  though  I 
saw  that  he  was  perceptibly  annoyed  at  the  predomi- 
nance we  were  allowing  onr  Christian  agent  to  take  in 
tlio  matter. 

I  found  Abd-ol-Atti  in  his  favorite  employment,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  cursing 
the  market-men,  and  relic-venders  that  filled  the  court- 
yard. I  knew  that  it  was  not  in  vain  to  set  him  at  work, 
for  as  yet  he  had  never  fiuled  me. 

I  directed  him  to  go  instantly  to  Ilashim  Aga  the  Bim 
pasha — the  commander  of  the  soldiers  in  garrison  in  Je- 
rusalem— and  inform  him  of  our  dilenmia,  and  tell  him 
as  delicately  as  possible  that  there  was  a  very  easy  way 
of  his  pocketing  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  by  way  of  buck- 
sheesh,  while  the  immediate  secretary  and  agents  of  the 
governor  were  trying  to  make  it  larger  for  their  own 
loose  shirt  bosoms. 

The  idea  proved  lucky.  In  ten  minutes  he  returned, 
and  with  him  again  the  American  agent,  who  had  jomed 
forces  with  him,  to  his  intense  disgust,  and  informed  us* 
that  the  Bim  pasha  would  meet  us  at  the  gate  of  the 
roosk  inclosure  known  as  the  Bab-el-Guanimi,  adjoining 
the  government  house,  which  occupies  nearly  the  site  of 
the  ancient  tower  of  Antonia,  at  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  temple  area.  Assembling  our  friends  without  de> 
lay,  we  marched  in  procession  to  the  gate,  whicli  was 
opened  as  we  approached,  and  we  found  a  file  of  fifty 
soldiers  waiting  to  escort  us  through  the  sacred  plaoea. 
Parting,  twenty-five  on  each  side  of  us,  they  mardied 
forward,  and  we  advanced  into  the  great  court. 

It  was  with  no  ordinary  emotions  that  I  set  foot  on  the 
holy  soil  of  Mount  Moriah.  If  antiquity  can  invest  any 
spot  with  especial  interest,  this,  of  all  places  of  the  earth, 
is  the  q)oi.    From  the  intermpied  oflToring  of  Isaac  lo 
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the  day  when  the  daily  Bacrifico  waa  suspended  in  the 
temple  by  the  army  of  Titos,  this  hill  was,  of  all  earthly 
hills,  most  holy,  and  a  Christian  or  a  Jew  might  be  par- 
doned for  thinking  of  it,  as  the  Moslems  of  the  garden 
of  Medinah,  that  it  is  a  veritable  extract  out  of  the  lands 
of  heaven.  With  its  history  during  the  existence  of  the 
Jewish  nation  all  readers  are  familiar,  and  no  one  needs 
to  be  reminded  that  the.  Salem  of  Melohisedec,  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah  at  Jebus,  in  the  time  of 
David,  and  the  holy  hill  of  Solomon,  are  all  acknowl- 
edged to  be  identical  with  the  Mount  Moriah  and  Mes- 
jid  El  Aksa  of  the  present  day.  Of  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  there  is  no  dispute. 

When  Omar  conquered  Jerusalem,  the  noble  successor 
of  the  prophet  refused  to  pray  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
lest,  ho  said,  his  followers  should  make  that  a  pretext  for 
ejecting  the  Christians  after  his  death.  But  he  com- 
manded them  to  show  him  the  spot  where  Solomon's 
temple  had  stood,  which  he  described  as  '^  the  mosk  of 
David."  They  led  him  from  place  to  place  until  they 
reached  Moriah,  when  he  recognized  the  spot,  which  ho 
professed  Mohammed  himself  had  described  to  him, 
though  the  prophet  had  never  been  in  Jerusalem.  This 
spot,  marked  in  Roman  times  by  a  tcm])1o  of  Venus, 
erected  by  Hadrian,  had  been  in  later  Christian  days  a 
place  for  the  deposit  of  all  manner  of  filth,  whereby  the 
Christians  were  accustomed  to  express  their  detestation 
of  the  murderers  of  their  Lord.  In  such  condition  Omar 
found  it,  and  caused  it  to  be  cleansed  of  its  impurities, 
working  thereat  with  hb  own  hands,  and  commanded 
the  erection  of  a  mosk  on  tha  great  rock  which  was  ex- 
posed to  view  in  the  centre  of  the  inclosure. 

There  are  conflicting  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which 
Oinai*  discovered  the  spot.  The  substance  of  them  all  is 
that  he  was  led  up  steps,  down  which  water  was  then 
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ninning,  to  an  open  area,  where  he  found  himself  before 
a  largo  church.  This  church  he  immediately  appro- 
priated to  the  purposes  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  in  the 
open  space  in  front  of  it,  on  the  great  rock,  £s  Sukhrah, 
founded  a  building  which  was  displace^  fifty  years  after- 
ward by  the  Sultan  Abd-el-Meluk,  who  erected  the 
splendid  building  which  has  ever  since  then  stood  on 
the  spot,  and  is  now  incorrectly  called  the  Mosk  of 
Omar.  To  Mussulmans  this  is  known  *as  El-Kubbet- 
cs^ukhrah,  the  Dome  of  the  liook.  I  have  never  heard 
it  called  by  tlicm  a  mosk,  but  the  great  church,  to  Uio 
door  of  wliidi  Omar  was  led,  and  in  which  ho  prayed,  is 
a  mosk,  and  one  portion  of  it,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  is 
called  tlio  praying-place  of  Omar.  From  this,  doubtless, 
the  misnomer  of  the  central  building  arose.  The  latter 
is,  in  fact,  like  the  holy  places  in  the  great  mosks  at 
Mecca  and  Medinah,  which  are  not  spoken  of  as  mosks 
but  as  sacred  buildings.  Tliis  is  third  in  the  Moslem 
world,  Mecca  being  first,  and  Medinah  second.  But 
hero  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Moslems  do  not 
speak  of  the  Knbbet-es-Suklirah  as  the  holy  place,  but 
the  Mesjid-el-Akso,  whidi  is  a  name  including  the  entire 
hill  of  Morisli  as  well  as  the  Kubbet-es-Sukhrah  and  the 
mosk  (Jamy)-cl-Aksa. 

On  entering  the  gate  we  found  ourselves  in  a  vast  in- 
closure,  oblong  in  shape,  with  nearly  rectangular  comers. 
The  longest  sides  are  north  and  south  ;  the  shorter,  east 
and  west.  Tlie  lengUi  is  not  far  from  fifteen  hundred 
feetf  and  breadth  about  a  thousand  ;  but  the  north  end  b 
much  wider  than  the  southern.  All  this  spaoe  is  sacred ; 
and  from  even  its  gates,  in  former  years,  the  Mussulmans 
liave  driven  all  Christians  and  Jews  with  stones  and 
weapons  of  death — a  practice  which  they  still  oontinne, 
and  from  which  we  were  protected  only  by  the  presenoe 
of  our  worthy  ftiend  the  Bim  pasha^s  oolong  and  his 
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guard,  whose  bayonets  would  have  been  ngly  customers 
for  the  Moslems  to  deal  with,  especially  with  the  assur- 
ance of  a  bastinado  as  the  inevitable  result  of  an  attack. 

There  are  several  low  buildings,  colleges,  and  religious 
foundations  of  various  names,  but  of  no  special  interest, 
here  and  there  within  the  indosure,  especially  on  the 
northern  and  western  sides.  Tlie  east  wall,  which  is  tUe^ 
east  wall  of  the  city,  overhangs  the  great  valley  of  Jeho. 
shaphat,  and  the  south  wall  crosses  the  ridge  of  Moriah, 
which  extends  outside  the  city  for  a  fourth  of  a  mile  fur« 
ther,  and  beyond  the  fountain  of  Siloam.  Along  part  of 
the49outh  wall  are  large  buildings,  of  which  hereafter. 

In  the  centre  of  the  inclosuro  is  a  platform  of  pavement, 
riused  above  the  surrounding  ground,  and  veiy  elegantly 
finished  and  ornamented.  This  great  terrace,  which  is 
five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  four  hundred  and  fifty 
broad,  is  not  precisely  in  the  middle  of  the  area,  but  is 
somewhat  nearer  the  western  and  northern  sides.  This 
pavement  is  in  general  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding surface  of  the  ground,  from  which  it  may  be 
reached  by  eight  flights  of  steps,  three  on  the  west,  one 
on  the  cast,  two  on  the  north,  and  two  on  the  south. 

We  approached  the  north  fliglft,  on  the  western  side ; 
and  hero,  before  we  mounted  the  last  step  of  the  rise,  wo 
removed  our  boots,  replacing  thcni  with  slippcra,  willi 
which  we  had  provided  ourselves. 

I  had  brought  Ferrajj,  my  prince  of  blacks,  with  me, 
and  handing  him  my  boots,  thought  no  more  of  them  till 
I  was  ready  to  leave  the  inclosure,  some  hours  later, 
when  he  returned  them  to  me.  Not  so  fortunate  were 
some  of  our  American  friends,  who,  trusting  to  the  sacred 
place,  and  the  strict  honesty  of  the  Mohammedans,  left 
their  boots  on  the  upper  step.  When  they  came  back  for 
them,  they  were  not  there-  Divers  were  the  demands 
they  made,  and  fierce  the  American  threats  they  showered 
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in  pare  Ekigliah  on  the  heads  of  the  mirronnding  foUowen 
of  the  Prophet,  who  showed  no  sign  of  interest,  and 
neither  smiled  nor  frowned.  The  old  rascals  knew  well 
where  the  boots  were  gone,  but  they  looked,  if  they  did 
not  recommend,  resignation  to  the  will  of  Allah ;  and  oar 
friends  were  left  to  imagine  that  their  boots  had  gone  on 
the  Prophet^s  mismon  to  heaven  from  Moriah.  I  donH 
think  they  were  stolen  for  the  sake  of  the  boots,  bat  they 
were  taken  to  annoy  the  Christians. 

The  bailding  known  as  the  Mosk  of  Omar  stands  In  the 
centre  of  the  platform.  It  is  an  octagon  of  sixty-seven 
feet  on  a  side,  the  walls  of  which  are  constructed  of 
various  colored  marble,  rising  forty-six  feet  from  the 
ground  or  platform,  and  supporting  hero  a  circular  wall 
which  rises  about  twenty-five  feet  further.  Upon  this  the 
beautiful  dome  is  built,  about  forty  feet  higher  still,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  from  the 
pavement  to  the  top  of  the  dome.  Inscriptions  in  a  sort 
of  porcelain  mosaic  run  around  the  walls ;  and  the  whole 
appearance  at  a  little  distance  is  very  rich ;  but  on  ap. 
preaching  nearer  it  seems  sadly  out  of  repair. 

We  entered  from  the  western  side  of  tlie  building, 
pushmg  aside  a  heavy  curtain  that  hung  over  the  door- 
way,  and  which  a  man  could  with  difficulty  lift.  Here 
we  were  met  by  old  Sheik  Mohammed  Dunnuf^  the  pre- 
riding  genius  of  the  place,  who  I  believe  was  a  man  of 
rinccre  religious  feelings.  Tlie  old  man  afterward  ex- 
plained to  me  that  he  did  not  tliink  there  was  any  reason 
for  refuring  to  )>ermit  Cliristians  to  enter  these  places,  but 
that  he  was  always  grieved  to  see  profime  eyes  turned  in 
idle  curiority  to  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  vene- 
rate. He  received  us  cordially,  and  led  us,  as  we  desired, 
from  place  to  place  within  the  building. 

The  object  of  chief  mterest  here  is,  of  course,  Es  Sukh- 

rah|  the  Rook,  over  which  the  Dome  is  bunt,  and  which  a 
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tradition  says  that  Mohammed  called  one  of  the  rocka 
of  paradise.  Two  circolar  aisles  surround  it.  Sixteen 
columns  and  eight  piers,  Avhich  support  pointed  arches 
and  the  high  circular  wall  under  the  dome,  divide  one 
aisle  from  tho  other. 

The  Rock  stands  out  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  in  the 
naked  deformity  of  a  huge  mass  of  Jerusalem  limestone. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  costly  iron  railing,  and  canopied 
Avith  cloths,  of  which  I  could  not  in  the  gloom  porocivo 
the  nature. 

There  were  fifty  or  more  Mussulmans  in  the  building 
when  we  entered ;  and  a3  wo  approched  the  rock  they 
turned  their  eyes  on  us  furiously.  It  was  certainly  a 
breach  of  privilege  in  their  view  that  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  stone  us  then  and  there,  as  dead  as  Stephen. 
Notwithstanding  their  presence,  however,  we  leaned 
against  the  iron  lattice-work  and  gazed  with  an  indescri- 
bable interest  on  that  stone  toward  which  more  devout 
men  had  kneeled,  when  they  prayed  to  God,  than  toward 
any  other  holy  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

There  has  been  no  age  of  the  world,  since  the  time  of 
David,  when  there  have  not  been  hearts  yearning  toward 
the  rock  of  the  temple.  No  period  when  somewhere  on 
its  broad  surface  there  have  not  been  men  dying  with 
faces  turned  thitherward,  and  dim  eyes  gazing  through 
tears  or  through  the  iilms  of  death  to  catch,  with  the 
first  power  of  supernatural  vision,  the  longed-for  view  of 
the  threshing-floor  of  the  Jebusite,  the  holy  of  holies  of 
Solomon.  Blessed  were  our  eyes  that  in  the  flesh  beheld 
the  spot  where  the  daily  incense  was  Avont  to  bo  oilbred, 
where  the  ark  of  God  for  so  many  generations  rested, 
where  the  cherubim  ovei^hung  the  altar,  and  the  visible 
glory  of  Jehovah  was  wont  to  be  seen  by  the  eyes  of 
Ainful  men. 

Jews  and  Mohammedans  alike  believe  in  the  sacr^dness 
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of  thb  rockf  Bnd  the  former  have  faith  that  the  ark  is 
within  its  bosom  now.  It  ia  a  faith  that  needs  not  much 
argument  to  soatain.  I  know  not  why  we  should  believe 
that  the  rod  of  Aaron  and  the  pot  of  manna^  that  were  so 
long  preserved,  should  have  been  suffered  to  go  to  dust 
at  last ;  nor  can  I  assign  any  date  to  such  a  change  in  the 
miraculous  intentions  of  Qod.  It  is  pleasant  to  believe 
that  somewhere  on  or  in  the  earth  those  relics  of  his  ter- 
rible  judgments,  as  well  as  of  his  merciful  dealings,  are  pre- 
served ;  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  dispute  the  Jew  who 
believes  them  to  bo  in  the  rocky  heart  of  £s  Sukhrali. 

The  rock  stands  about  six  feet  above  the  floor  of  the 
mosk.  It  is  irregular  in  form  ;  a  mass  of  some  fifty  by 
forty  feet.  The  building  is  gorgeously  ornamented,  in 
the  style  of  the  early  Christian  and  Moslem  buildings, 
with  gilded  mosaic  work,  covering  almost  the  entire 
walls.  Here  and  there  pieces  of  antique  marble  and 
porphyry  are  let  into  the  walls,  as  if  to  preserve  them ; 
and  these,  and  some  of  the  columns  supporting  the  pointed 
nrclics,  are,  without  doubt,  relics  of  some  older  building, 
IK)ssibly  and  probably  of  the  temple  it^lf. 

There  is  underneath  tlie  western  side  of  the  building  a 
crypt,  or  vault,  which  is  still  the  holy  of  holies.  I  bad 
heard  mudi  of  this  among  Moslems,  though  no  traveler 
has  mentioned  it.  Sheik  Mohanuned  told  me  that  it 
containcil  the  armor  of  no  less  a  person  than  Ali  him- 
self; relics  whicli  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Jerusa- 
lem Ilaram  by  some  process  tliat  I  could  learn  nothing 
of^  but  which  are  esteemed  among  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet  as  beyond  price.  When  we  approached  the 
doorway  that  descends  into  the  vault  where  these  troA- 
sures  are  kept,  I  endeavored  to  pcfrsuade  the  sheik  to  take 
us  down  the  steps ;  but  he  most  skillfully  evaded  the  de- 
mand, by  assuring  us  that  the  door  of  entrance  was  else- 
where, by  whidi  he  would  take  as  down,  and  then  ked- 
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ing  off  in  another  direotion.  Abd-el-Atti  called  my  at- 
tention to  the  manoDuvre ;  bat  assured  me  that  it  was  of 
no  use  to  ask  him,  as  ho  would  never  consent  to  admit 
na  there,  since  no  one  was  admitted  but  a  saltan  or  a  man 
of  the  highest  rank  for  piety  and  learning.  The  nearest 
approach  that  I  could  make  to  it,  was  the  obtaining  of 
two  curious  prints,  which  are  given  to  Mohammedans 
only,  but  which  I  became  possessed  of  in  the  usual  manner, 
which  operate  as  certificates  of  pilgrimage  to  El  Kubbet  £s 
Sukhrah,  and  whicli  profess  to  represent  the  sword,  the 
gauntlets,  the  shield,  and  other  armor  of  the  valiant  son- 
in-law  and  successor  of  the  Prophet,  Each  article  is  pro- 
fusely covered  with  inscriptions,  all  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  Mohammed.  Whether  there  are  in  reality  any  sucli 
arms  preserved  in  the  vault  as  these  pictures  would  seem 
to  indicate,  or  whether  it  is  all  a  deceit,  is  a  question  I 
leave  for  decision  to  those  who,  in  later  times,  will  find 
free  access  to  all  parts  of  the  Kubbet  Es  Sukhrah. 

While  standing  here,  I  heard  a  disturbance  at  the  other 
side  of  the  building,  toward  which  some  of  our  party  hod 
moved ;  and,  hastening  thither,  found  that  some  of  tlie 
spectators  had  evinced  a  disposition  to  intei-fcro  with  the 
progress  of  our  investigations,  when  they  found  the 
Christians  about  to  descend  into  the  cave  under  the  great 
rock.  But  a  sharp  order  from  the  ofiiccr  in  coiumand  of 
the  detachment,  and  the  advance  of  a  dozen  men,  quieted 
the  disturbance,  and  cleared  the  steps,  by  which  we  de- 
scended into  the  cavern. 

This  is  a  curious  chamber  underneath  the  great  rock 
itself,  surrounded  and  inclosed  by  stone  walls,  reaching 
from  the  floor  to  the  under  side  of  the  rock.  Let  it  be 
distinctly  marked,  that  Sheik  Mohammed  Dunnuf  assured 
me  solemnly,  again  and  again,  that  the  rock  hangs  in  the 
air  seven  feet  above  the  ground,  of  its  own  power  or  the 
lK)wer  of  God,  and  is  not  supported  by  this  wall,  oven  to 
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the  ftmoont  of  a  half  ounce.  The  wall  is  built  up  only  to 
preTeni  the  rock  filling,  in  case  the  power  should  for  aojr 
cause  be  withdrawn,  and,  as  some  unlucky  Moslem  might 
be  underneath  at  that  moment,  tlie  result  would  be  disas- 
trous if  the  wall  were  not  there.  In  this  cavern  Moliammed 
rested  on  that  eventful  night  of  which  ho  related  the 
history,  and  thereby  lost  many  of  his  most  fiuthful  friends, 
who  could  not  believe  such  a  miracle.  For  he  said  that 
be  rode  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem  in  a  single  night,  and 
rested  a  little  while  there,  and  thence  he  rode  to  heaven ; 
and,  if  Abubekr  had  not  Expressed  his  readiness  to  swear 
to  any  thing  Mohammed  said,  it  is  probable  that  this 
would  have  been  the  end  of  his  mission 

In  this  case  Gk&bricl  brought  him  the  horse  to  go  on 
upward,  and  there  is  a  hole  through  the  rock  through 
which  he  passed.  As  he  went,  the  rock  followed  him, 
lifting  itself  into  the  air ;  but  ho  commanded  it  to  pause, 
and  it  paused  just  there,  and  there  hangs  in  the  air;  and 
he  is  a  vile  skeptic  who  believes  that  Uiose  stone  walls 
built  under  it  have  any  thing  to  do  to  keep  it  there,  and 
may  the  curse  of  God  and  the  Prophet  bo  on  him  if  he 
persists  in  his  infidelity. 

The  cave,  or  room,  under  the  rock,  contains  two  points 
of  interest  in  Mohammedan  tradition.  The  one,  a  nidie, 
which  they  say  was  the  praying-place  of  Solomon ;  and 
the  other,  a  similar  spot,  which  they  say  was  made  holy 
by  the  knees  of  Isa  ben  Maryain,  Jcsiis  the  son  of  Mary. 
The  Mohammedan  fiiitli  in  Jesus  Christ  is  a  subject  of 
curious  interest.  The  koran,  the  invention  of  Moham- 
med and  Abubekr,  by  no  means  attempts  to  do  away 
with  the  old  religions  of  tien,  nor  was  Mohammedanism 
the  establishment  of  a  new  fiuth.  It  is  only  claimed  lor 
Mohammed  that  he  was  a  bettor  teacher  of  religion  than 
his  predecessors,  and  that  Qod  inspired  him  to  be  the 
teacher  of  his  race  in  the  true  dootrines  which  be  ex- 
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tracted  from  Jadaisin,  ClirLstianity,  and  a  little  Paganism- 
Henco,  he  refers  eonstantly  to  Jesus;  but,  only  as  a 
propliety  not  as  divine.  His  mission  from  God  is  ac- 
knowledged ;  Ills  orucifixion  denied,  on  the  ground  that 
God  substituted  another  for  him;  and  his  ascension, 
without  death,  believed  in  by  some,  but  doubted  by 
others.  All  orthodox  Mussulmans  believe  that  Jesus  b  to 
return  to  earth  before  the  judgment,  to  die  and  be  buried 
at  Modiiioli,  in  the  groat  niosk  close  behind  Mohammci). 
The  cloctruie  of  the  atonement  is,  of  coui*se,  wholly  un- 
known to  them,  and  Jesus  is  made  the  equal,  if  not  a  little 
less,  than  the  camel-driver  of  Mecca. 

Returning  to  the  level  of  the  mosk  floor,  we  found  two 
or  three  hundred  persons  present,  who  eyed  us  with  no 
friendly  feelings,  but  offered  no  insults.  I  made  now  a 
new  attempt  to  induce  the  sheik  to  show  me  the  arms  of 
AH,  but  in  vain ;  and  after  a  deliberate  examination  of 
the  architectural  details  of  the  mosk,  we  sallied  out  of  the 
southern  door  in  a  body,  the  soldiers  following  us,  and 
the  old  sheik  leading  the  way. 

During  the  visit  to  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  wo  saw  noth- 
ing of  the  blacks  whose  fiunous  bigotry  we  had  been 
warned  to  bewnro  of,  and  I  strongly  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  there  arc  any  of  them  now  in  Jerusalem.  But 
Ilashini  Aga  assured  us  that  he  had  locked  them  up, 
every  soul  of  them,  and  perhaps  he  had,  but  his  saying  so 
did  not  prove  it. 

We  now  passed  across  the  southern  part  of  the  plat- 
form, and  arrived  at  the  steps,  near  which  is  a  mrable 
pulpit  called  the  Pulpit  of  David,  wherefore  I  know  not, 
unless  from  some  fancied  connection  with  another  small 
building  in  the  east  of  the  mosk,  known  as  the  Dome  of 
the  Chain,  and  also  as  the  judgment  seat  of  David.  De- 
scending the  steps,  we  passed  a  marble  fountain,  sur- 
rounded by  orange  and  other  trees,  but  quite  dry,  and  then 
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the  monthii  of  several  cisterns,  all  fall  of  rain  water.  The 
BorfiuM  water  of  the  enUre  moek  indosuro  runs  into  these 
and  other  cisterns  which  we  saw  here  and  there  about  it. 

Oar  coarse  was  toward  the  southern  side  of  the  area, 
whore  several  largo  and  inipomng  buildings  attract  the 
attention  of  all  visitors  to  Jerusalem,  especially  in  the 
view  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  These  are  hy  far  the 
roost  interesting  buildings  in  the  temple  indosurc. 

The  chief  of  them  is  the  great  charcli  we  have  before 
referred  to,  commonly  called  the  Mosk  el  Aksa.  The  en- 
tire area  of  the  temple  is,  as  I  have  remarked,  known  as 
El  Mesjid  d  Aksa,  that  is,  **  Tlie  Holy  Place  the  most  re- 
mote,*' being  so  called  in  reference  to  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca, 
the  centre  of  Islam,  and  the  Prophet's  Mosk  at  Medina, 
the  nearest  holy  place  to  Mecca. 

Ill  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian erected  this  building  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Its  magnificent  size  and  stately  splendor  have  preserved 
it  intact  through  all  the  changes  which  Jerusalem  has  un- 
dergone. The  length  of  the  building  from  north  to  south, 
is  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  its  breadth,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  feet,  as  given  by  Mr.  Catherwood,  who 
measured  it. 

We  paused  a  moment  before  its  grand  portico,  cover- 
ing the  entire  width  of  the  mo8k,  and  built  in  seven  divis- 
ions. The  architecture  it  is  difficult  to  divine.  The  old 
Gothic  in  mhnifest  as  the  leading  characteristic,  but  the 
Saracen  is  curiously  intermingled  with  it.  Entering  by 
the  centre  doorway,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  grand  nave, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  supported  oo 
each  side  by  seven  columns  and  pointed  arches.  The 
columns  are  gigantic  masses  of  stone.  Each  column 
bore,  in  immense  characters,  the  name  of  a  prophet  or  a 
caliph,  so  that  the  white  walls  of  the  building  were  deatl- 
tuto  of  all  ornament,  except  only  the  namee  "  Moham- 
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med,'*  *^  Omar,'*  *^  Jesus  "  and  on  ono  column,  *'  Allah.** 
Thero  are  three  side  aisles  on  each  side  the  nave,  of  which' 
one,  on  the  left  as  we  entered,  was  walled  off  from  the 
body  of  the  charch  for  the  women,  and  this  interrupted 
the  complete  sweep  of  the  eye  through  the  whole  build- 
ing, which  was  othenvise  one  of  the  most  imposing  that  I 
know  of;  scarcely  inferior  to  the  splendid  Basilica  of  St. 
Paul,  at  Rome,  which  is  the  finest  specimen  of  religious 
architecture  in  the  world.  The  simple  and  serene  grand- 
eur of  the  building  was  impressive  in  the  extreme.  At 
the  southern  end,  the  nave  is  crossed  by  a  transept,  whicli 
we  reached  after  a  slow  walk  down  the  nave  and  in  the 
aisles,  and  turning  here  to  the  left,  we  entered  a  low 
chamber  of  stone,  eighty-five  feet  long,  which  is  called  the 
praying-place  of  Omar.  The  tradition  says  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  pray  in  this  spot  regulai'ly  during  his  stay 
in  Jerusalem,  and  this  is  probably  true. 

The  western  transept  led  us  into  a  long  and  very  nar- 
row mosk,  known  as  that  of  Abubekr,  which  again  loads 
into  a  vciy  long  mosk,  running  nortliward,  and  parallel 
with  El  Aksa,  being  quite  as  long,  but  very  narrow,  and 
known  as  the  Mosk  of  the  Mogmbbin,  or  Moors.  This 
latter  we  did  not  enter  for  lack  of  time. 

In  the  Mosk  of  Omar,  last  mentioned,  I  observed  many 
small  marble  columns,  set  in  the  side  walls,  which  were  evi- 
dently of  ancient  origin,  and  I  incline  to  think  many  of 
the  other  portions  of  this  great  building  lAay  have  be- 
longed to  its  predecessor,  the  temple  of  the  Jews.  Re- 
turning through  the  great  nave,  we  paused  a  moment  at 
a  tomb-like  structure,  near  the  door,  known  as  the  tomb 
of  Aaron,  a  name  by  no  moans  con-osponding  with  a  tra- 
dition I  had  before  heard,  that  Moses  buried  Aaron  at 
Medinah,  on  Mount  Ohod.  But  Moslemis  do  not  always 
adhere  to  the  same  traditions  in  various  places. 

Coming  out  of  the  front  of  the  mosk,  and  going  a  few 
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feet  to  the  eastward  of  the  centre,  we  descended  a  stair- 
case  in  the  ground,  and  entering  a  hearj  door,  foond 
ourselves  in  the  famous  crypts  under  the  Mosk  £1  Aksa, 
which  have  afforded  subjects  of  speculation  U>  OrieutalisCa 
for  BO  long  a  time.    A  broad  avenue  was  before  us,  dark, 
indeed,  but  sufficiently  lighted  by  our  numerous  candles, 
down  whicii  we  slowly  walked  toward  the  southern  end  of 
the  mosk.    The  passage  in  which  we  were  descending, 
sometimes  by  an  inclined  plane,  and  twice,  at  least,  by 
stcfM,  was  supported  on  both  sides  by  heavy  columns  of 
stone  built  up  and  connecting  with  each  other  by  low 
round  arches.    These  arches  were  closed  up  with  loose, 
dry  stone  walls,  and  on  asking  what  was  beyond,  we  were 
told  that  there  were  large  cisterns  of  water  on  both  ndes, 
which,  on  surface  examination,  I  judged  to  bo  true.    The 
middle  of  this  passage  was  supported  by  two  rows  of 
massive  monolithic  round  colunms,  every  (bur  columns 
supporting  a  dome-shaped  arch,  of  large  stones,  radi- 
ating exactly  from   the    kcy-stonc,  which   was  always 
a  single  round  block,  some  six  feet  in  diameter.     This 
very  peculiar  style  of  supporting  a  roof  is  worthy  of  caro- 
ful  remark,  inasmuch  as  I  have  never  found  it  except  here, 
and  in  the  hewn  tombs  in  the  rock  on  the  hill-side  of 
Aceldama.      More  extensive   observation   may  show  it 
elsewhere,  but  I  regard  it  as  very  probable  that*  this  is  a 
style  of  art  indicating  cotemporaneous  origin  in  the  build- 
ings and  tombs  to  whicli  I  refer. 

The  pillars  which  support  this  vault  are  very  massive, 
measuring,  many  of  them,  eighteen  feet  six  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. Their  sixe  is  not  strictly  uniform,  some  be- 
ing smaller  than  this.  Their  capitals  are  rude  and  simple, 
and  I  think  indicate  that  they  were  constructed  for  the 
purpose  they  now  answer. 

As  we  descended  toward  the  east  the  arches  on  iho 
ndes  disappeared^  and  we  fbood  stone  walls  built  up  of 
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immonse  stones  Ruob  as  abound  outside  in  the  great  walls 
of  the  temple  inclosure,  and  at  length  we  reached  a  sort 
of  large  ohambor,  of  which  the  roof  was  snpported  by 
such  arches  as  I  have  described. 

From  this,  opening  southward,  was  a  sort  of  breach  in 
the  wall,  now  heaped  up  with  fallen  stone  so  that  it  was 
imposdblo  to  advance  more  than  a  few  feet,  but  here  was 
sufficient  to  show  us  that  we  were  at  the  great  gateway 
described  by  Mr.  Cathcrwood  as  resembling  the  Golden 
gateway  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  and  which  is, 
probably,  a  gateway  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Antiquities, 
XV.  xi.  5),  when  he  speaks  of  the  gates  in  the  centre  of 
the  south  front  of  the  temple.  This  passage,  down  whidi 
we  had  come,  was,  undoulptedly,  one  of  the  ancient  ojh 
preaches  to  the  great  court  of  the  temple,  and  the  gate- 
way before  us,  closed  by  the  new  southern  wall  of  the 
inclosure,  was  one  of  the  chief  entrances.  We  paused  a 
long  time  here,  for  the  very  ground  seemed  holy,  and  at 
length  we  retired  slowly  toward  the  place  at  which  we 
had  descended.  It  was  impossible  to  enter  the  vaults 
either  at  the  right  or  the  left  except  from  other  points. 

On  leaving  these  interesting  vaults  we  paused  a  little 
while  on  the  portico  of  the  mosk  to  exchange  notes  on  its 
history. 

In  the  seventh  century,  a.  d.  030,  Omar  having  taken 
Jerusalem,  converted  the  great  church  of  the  Virgin, 
erected  a  hundred  years  before  by  Justinian,  into  a  mosk, 
to  which  other  caliphs  made  additions.  It  continued  to 
be  in  their  possession,  undergoing  some  alterations,  and 
receiving  some  additions  which  made  it  a  palace  as  well 
as  a  temple,  until  the  crusaders  entered  Jerusalem,  in 
1099,  when  Tancred  and  his  knights  and  soldiers  mas- 
sacred thousands  of  the  Infidels  in  the  holy  ground. 
Scarcely  any  picture  so  horrible  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
wars  of  the  world  as  this  massacre  presented.    They  fell 
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bjr  the  sword,  and  arrow,  and  spear,  and  seeking  refuge 
from  their  fierce  assailants  were  drowned  in  cisterns  till 
they  had  choked  them  tip  with  their  bodies.  An  old 
writer  says  tliat  so  terrible  was  this  slaughter,  that  in  the 
temple  and  porch  of  Solomon  they  rodo  in  blood  np  to 
their  horses*  knees.* 

This  temple  or  porch,  **  templam  et  porticos,^  was  the 
present  mosk  El  Aksa.  This  name  was  always  given  to  this 
building.  Twenty  years  later,  a.  d.  1 1 1 0,  Baldwin  ILgavo 
this  building  to  the  *'  poor  fellow-soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ.*' 

lly  this  humble  name  a  number  of  Knights  of  the  Cross, 
who  had  fought  tlicir  way  at  last  to  the  Holy  Sopuldirc, 
united  themselves  shortly  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 
Tlicy  vowed  to  devote  tlicir  lives  to  the  protection  of  pil- 
grims and  the  cause  of  Christ  against  the  Infidels.  They 
had  no  possessions  but  their  swords,  until  the  20th  year 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  when  this  grant  was  made 
to  them,  for  a  hospital  and  church,  and  they  became  the 
possessors  of  the  temple.  Thenceforth  they  were  known 
as  Templars,  and  from  a  band  of  poor  soldiers  they  be* 
came  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  organisation  in 
Europe.  Kings. trembled  before  the  grand  master,  who 
was  priest  and  soldier.  The  pope  issued  bulls  in  their 
favor.  I.*ands  and  wealth  uncounted  were  from  time  to 
time  bestowed  on  them  and  bequeathed  to  them,  until 
the  order  was  above  sovereigns,  and  to  be  a  Knight  Tem- 
plar was  to  be  more  than  an  emperor,     llicir  war-cry 

*  Si  Tcnim  diciinufl»  fidcm  excodlmtw.  8cd  Uoiuro  hoc  ilitJMa  mat' 
fldatt  (|Ood  la  Icmplo  et  Id  porticu  Saknooki,  eqniUbator  la  wunipanm 
laqae  ad  gooQA  ci  uacpe  ad  ftvoot  equorum. — Haimamdi  db  Apim,  BiA, 
Biar^  te  Omta  IM;  dc^p.  US 

Tantmi  Ibi  Iraoumi  vnsitiUilt  cAVimin  cat,  ut  OBSorum  CQqxir%  miU 
MOfttlnit  impeUento^  TolTeimtcr  per  paTifneoUtm,  et  brachia  aire  tnm- 
oata  maoQi^  iupar  croorem  fhiiubaot»  et  extraoeo  corpori  jqnfatwitw, 
lu  Qt  oano  TalerDt  diacerncro  ev^  ermt  oofporia  tnckhun,  quod 
oOo  oorpori  crat  mS^/oMcima.'^lkktm  ifeaart^  Hbt  Ufar,  Ubw  Ul 
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rang  on  every  Christian  battle-field  and  their  deeds  were 
subjects  for  minstrel  and  troubadour  in  every  oentury 
oven  to  this. 

An  old  writer  relates  that  under  the  earth  in  front  of 
this  churchy  lie  buried  the  four  knights  who,  in  the  year 
1170,  at  the  instance  of  Henry  11.,  assassinated  Thomas  k 
Becket,  in  his  cathedral  of  Canterbury.  Condemned  by 
the  pope  to  exilo  in  Jerusalem  and,  possibly,  the  poor 
guests  of  tlio  Templars,  they  died  hero  and  wore  buried. 
No  other  incident  is  related  of  interest  concerning  this 
venerable  building. 

When  SaUih-e'deen  recaptured  the  Holy  City,  it  re- 
turned to  Mohammedan  uses,  and,  with  slight  exceptions, 
has  remiunod  a  mosk  until  this  time.  But  the  heart  of 
the  visitor  throbs  when  ho  remembers  the  deeds  of  valor 
that  have  consecrated  it,  the  mighty  men  who  have  walked 
its  aislds,  the  names  of  renown  that  have  been  heard  within 
its  arches. 

Passing  now  the  south-east  comer  of  the  indosuro, 
pausing  only  to  look  into  more  cisterns  on  the  way,  we  en- 
tered a  small  building  which  there  occupies  the  position  of 
a  corner  tower,  descending  to  it  by  steps  from  the  level  of 
the  great  area  and  descending  agaui  in  it  to  a  chamber 
known  as  the  '^  Grotto  of  Jesus."  In  it  was  shown  a  white 
marble  basin  of  which  one  side  was  worked  into  a  scalIo[>- 
shell,  amply  large  enough  for  the  immersion  of  an  infimt, 
which  has  been  erroneously  called  the  cradle  of  Jesus.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  basin  in  which  ho  was  washed  when  ho 
was  brought  by  his  mother  to  the  temple — a  ceremonial 
washing  according  to  the  Mohammedan  tradition  which 
is  evidently  founded  on  the  presentation  at  the  temple 
described  by  the  evangelist.  From  thb  grotto  an  en- 
trance, into  which  I  looked,  leads  to' the  vast  vaults  under 
the  temple  area,  which  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Cather- 
wood.     Although  I  was  very  desirous  to  make  a  thorough 
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ozamiiiaiion  of  this  plaoo  I  could  not  at  this  UoiOf  both  on 
ncoooDt  of  tho  nomber  of  pernons  in  the  party,  whioh 
hindered  careful  and  slow  examination,  and  ako  becauM  I 
had  already  cxhaaBted  a  large  part  of  the  day  in  the  for- 
mer places,  and  had  Btill  much  to  see  before  Bonaet.  I 
made  an  appointment  with  the  sheik  for  a  second  Tistt, 
which  Whitely  and  myself  repeatedly  endeavored  to  make 
time  for,  but  fiuled  in  doing.  It  was  tliis  expectation 
which  prevented  my  making  many  measurements  that  I 
had  designed,  but  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
all  travelers  will  be  admitted  to  tho  holy  spot,  and,  doubt- 
less some  one  will  have  opportunity  to  make  thorough  ex- 
plorations. 

Wo  now  climbed  the  east  wall  of  the  inclosurc,  whero 
it  ovcrliangs  tho  abyss  of  Jchoshaphat,  and  saw  tho 
seat  of  Mohammed,  which  lie  will  occupy  at  the  judg- 
ment. It  is  but  a  broken  column,  built  in  tho  wall  at  tho 
bottom  of  an  ardi,  five  feet  high;  o|)ening  toward  the 
valley  of 'Jehoshaphat.  The  column  projects  about  five 
feet  over  tlio  valley.  A  doubtful  seat  oven  ibr  a  propliot, 
and  one  scarcely  less  trying  tlian  the  bridge  of  a  single 
hair,  or  tho  edge  of  a  sword  blade,  over  which  the  dead 
are  to  cross  tho  valley,  the  evil  fidling  on  the  way  into  pits 
far  below,  while  the  righteous  will  fmd  it  a  broad,  safe 
way. 

A  little  further  along  was  the  Golden  gate,  a  building 
on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  connected  with  the  projection 
and  dead  archways  on  the  outside,  which  are  supposed  to 
occupy  tho  site  of  the  ancient  lleautiful  gate  of  the  tem- 
ple. We  entered  by  a  low  doorway  and  found  ourselves 
in  a  room,  of  which  the  stone  roof  was  supported  by  six 
dome-shaped  arches,  the  arches  resting  on  the  walls  and 
oil  two  beautiful  polislied  marble  columns  that  supported 
the  middle ;  two  other  half  columns  projected  from  the 
cast  and  west  sides.    Tho  whole  chamber  was  very  beau- 
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tiful.  This  is  now  said  to  bo  tho  tomb  of  Solomon,  but 
this  tradition  I  think  not  very  ancient. 

Tho  remaining  brief  timo  before  sansot  we  devoted  to 
strollhig  about  the  inclosure,  the  ground  of  which  was  a 
mass  of  brokcn-up  ancient  stone.  We  loaded  ourselves 
with  beautiful  specimens  of  porphyry,  verde  antique,  and 
marbles  of  different  colors,  which  we  purposed  having 
cut  and  polished  at  homo,  and  at  length,  as  the  darkness 
began  to  gather  around  us,  wo  left  the  inclosuro  by  the 
gate  at  wliich  we  had  entered. 

In  the  evenmg,  as  we  were  seated  around  the  table 
after  dinner,  Sheik  Mohammed  entered  our  dining  room. 
The  old  man  had  somehow  been  taken  with  us,  and  so  far 
from  being  offended  at  our  entering  his  holy  place,  he 
was  apparently  ])loased  at  our  expressions  of  satis&ction. 
But  his  delight  over  some  plsun  American  sponge-^Miko, 
which  Ilajji  Mohammed  had  the  ability  to  make  perfect, 
knew  no  bounds.  He  had  no  teeth,  and  this  soft  sweet 
went  to  his  heart  by  the  quickest  way,  to  an  Arab's,  his 
stomach.  Over  this,  while  we  drank  our  Lebanon  wine, 
tho  old  man  grew  eloquent,  and  Miriam,  worn  out  with 
her  day's  adventures,  fell  sound  asleep  on  the  diwan  in 
the  deep  window,  while  we  talked  of  the  Prophet  and  all 
the  rocks  of  Paradise. 


13. 

Ibe  dD^i)  of  it)e  JiiildeMie;;- 

Wk  mounted  At  nino  in  tho  morning.  Tlicro  liad  been 
a  shower  of  rain  until  that  time,  and  we  had  our  water* 
proof  coats  on,  but  before  we  reached  the  Jafla  gate  wo 
found  that  they  would  be  useless.  The  servants  were 
despatched  early  in  the  morning  with  the  mules  and  bag* 
gage,  and  with  instructions  to  pitch  the  tents  near  the 
Convent  of  Saint  Saba,  in  the  wilderness  of  Engeddi.  It 
was  our  intention  to  visit  Bethlehem  on  the  way,  as  is 
customary  with  all  travelers.  Moreright  volunteered  to 
ride  on  before  we  left  the  hotel,  and  purchase  in  tho 
bazaars  some  tin  cases  or  bottles,  such  as  are  made  for 
pilgrims*  use  who  desire  to  bring  back  water  of  the  Jor- 
dan. I  wished  to  bring  specimens  of  various  waters  to 
America  with  me,  and  used  a  number  of  these  cases, 
whose  contents  I  afterward  transferred  to  glass  bottles, 
around  which  I  had  close  tin  cases  soldennl,  and  thus 
brought  them  safely  to  America,  unimpaired  by  air  or 
light. 

We  made  our  rendezvous  in  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
Tower  of  Ilerod,  within  the  Jafla  gate.  Here  Miriam  and  I 
sat  on  horseback  for  a  half  hour,  surrounded  by  the  nsnal 
crowd  of  beggar  lepers,  and  at  length  Whitely  came  up  the 
hill,  from  the  bazaars,  nt  a  fast  canter,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments Moreriffhi  came  down  the  hill  from  the  Armenian 
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Convent,  and  then  scattering  the  beggars  right  and  left, 
we  dashed  out  of  the  Jafia  gate,  just  as  a  stream  of  sun- 
shine came  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Sons  of  Hinnom. 

As  we  now  appeared  for  the  first  time  together  in  the 
party  that  afterward  remiuned  in  company  over  many 
mountuns  and  seas,  and  was  kept  unimpaired  tUl  we  left 
Constantinople,  I  pause  here  to  introduce  ourselves  once 
more. 

Moreright  had  not  at  this  time  decided  to  join  us,  wish- 
ing to  remain  in  Jerusalem  a  fortnight  longer.  We  after- 
ward agreed  to  wait  a  week  for  him,  and  ho  thus  made  a 
fourth  in  the  party. 

lilodcstly  speaking,  I  may  say  this  much,  that  I  was  in 
good  condition  for  travel.  Five  feet  nine,  with  reason- 
ably broad  shoulders,  a  beard  not  to  be  laughed  at  (no, 
not  by  the  Prophet's  own !),  with  a  tarboucho  of  tho 
unmistakable  dye  of  the  sultan's,  and  a  boomooso  that 
Sheik  *IIoussein  might  have  envied,  a  navy  Colt  in  one 
fold  of  my  shawl,  and  a  volcanic  repeater  in  the  other 
(small,  but  devilish),  not  to  mention  a  bowie-knife,  that  I 
afterward  left  under  the  terebinth  of  Abraham  at  Hebron, 
I  was  not  altogether  tho  customer  that  an  Arab  would 
choose  to  deal  with  in  an  exchange  of  Arab  civilities. 

liut  I  was  as  nothing  to  Whitcly.  IIo  stood  two 
inches  taller  than  I,  and  had  a  corresponding  breadth  of 
shoulder.  His  bcai'd  was  trimmed  short,  and  gave  a  firm 
and  decided  expression  to  his  fine  countenance.  He  car- 
ried also  a  small  arsenal  of  weapons,  and  was  just  the  sort 
of  man  you  would  expect  to  throw  a  Bedouin  over  his 
head,  and  have  a  shot  at  him  fiying  for  tho  fun  of  tho 
thing. 

Moreright  was  a  man  of  peaceful  employment  and  dis- 
position, that  is  to  say,  he  carried  only  one  revolver  and 
a  knife,  and  I  don't  think  he  would  have  used  cither  ex- 
cept in  case  of  a  fair  shot  and  in  self-defense.     My  im- 
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prettion  is,  that  ho  never  felt  thoee  temptations  that 
Whitely  and  I  freely  confeAseil  to  when  we  saw  a  party 
of  those  wild-lookuig  animals  caUed  men  by  coartesy,  es- 
pecially the  Anazees.  I  always  felt  as  I  ased  to  feel  on 
seeing  a  drove  of  deer  in  summer,  that  it  was  a  capital 
chance  for  a  shot,  bat  wrong,  and  I  woaldn*t  do  it  for  the 
world.  But  Moreright  was  to  be  depended  upon.  He 
was  grit  to  the  backbone,  and  a  oi^ital  traveling  compan- 
ion in  those  countries. 

With  Miriam,  the  centre  of  our  party,  the  reader  must 
be  content  to  have  but  a  slight  acquaintance.  Enough  to 
say  that,  having  left  homo  an  invalid,  naturally  slight  and 
of  frail  constitution,  she  had  gotten  to  sitting  with  a  firm 
scat  on  her  chestnut  horse  from  early  morning  till  sunset, 
and  rode  up  and  down  mountain  passes  and  rocky  steeps 
that  we  men  were  unwilling  to  trust  our  precious  necks 
over  on  horseback. 

Ab<1-el-Atti,  my  Egyptian  dragoman,  the  reader  has  be- 
come acquainted  with  if  he  has  read  of  my  travels  there. 
He  was  a  stout-built,  athletic  Egyptian,  with  a  light  copper 
complexion,  a  very  North  American  Indian  countenance, 
and  always  carried  a  pair  of  pistols,  a  bad-looking  knife, 
and  a  double-barreled  fowling-piece  swung  on  his  shoal* 
•  ders.  He  was  a  capital  horseman,  fully  the  equal  of  any 
Bedouin,  and  a  very  sharp,  active,  intelligent  fellow. 

But  Beiuni  was  the  man  of  the  party.  Betuni  was  a 
small,  wixcn-facod,  shaven-hcafled  mukarri — a  name  ap- 
||»Ued  to  men  who  supply  horses  and  mules  to  parties  of 
(travelers — thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  roads,  and 
thoroughly  ignorant  of  every  thing  but  the  road,  surly  as 
a  dog  if  he  was  scolded,  but  alwa}'s  brightened  up  to  per- 
fect serenity  and  hilarity  by  a  pipe  fVill  of  tobacco  or  a 
cigar,  an  inveterate  sponge,  and  the  best  powble  bntt  for 
fun  of  all  sorts.  Betuni  was  a  treasure,  and  made  the 
tents  uproarioos  every  night  with  his  demands  tot  gratoi- 
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ties  which  no  possible  resistance  could  overcome.  Ho 
was  always  successful  in  extracting  whatever  he  wanted^ 
and  took  it  and  the  accompanying  kick  that  sent  him  out 
of  the  canvas  with  equal  good  will  and  gratitude. 

He  wore  a  brown  boomoose  that  he  bought  twenty 
years  before,  and  a  turban  whose  folds  he  was  constantly 
arranging,  and  ho  always  rode  sideways  on  a  minute  don- 
key, which  carried  all  the  feed  for  the  horses  and  Betuni, 
and  Betuni  on  top  of  all,  and  yet  boat  us  all  in  speed  and 
endurance,  cutting  into  the  lino  ahead  of  his  place  every- 
where, pattering  along  with  his  little  feet  on  a  steady  trot 
all  day  long,  never  tired  and  never  out  of  humor,  in  short, 
the  perfection  of  a  funny  specimen  of  the  donkey.  They 
were  well  matched,  and  were  a  never-ending  source  of 
amusement  to  us. 

Such  was  our  traveling  party,  who  kept  always  together. 
The  tents  and  baggage  went  by  themselves,  except  hi 
dangerous  country  where  we  rode  with  them ;  but  usu- 
ally wo  sent  the  train  on  to  the  point  of  evening  halt 
which  we  fixed  on  in  the  morning,  and  then  made  detours 
ourselves  to  visit  whatever  we  thought  desirable.  With 
the  baggage  train  Fcrrajjj,  my  stout  Nubian,  and  best  of 
servants,  and  Ilnjji  JVlohamnicd,  whoso  cookery  for  four 
months  on  the  Kilo  Imd  reached  my  heart,  always  rode. 
There  were  fourteen  mules  and  horses  in  all,  carrying  the 
baggage  and  tents,  so  that  when  we  were  together  wo 
made  a  party  of  nineteen  horses  and  mules,  not  counting 
two  or  three  donkeys,  and  fifleen  persons. 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  the  party  that  rode  out  of 
the  JailU  gale  and  descending  into  the  valley  of  Ben 
Ilinnoni,  slowly  climbed  the  rocky  road  that  ascends  the 
opposite  slope  by  the  new  American  hospital  on  the  way 
to  Bethlehem.  Whitely  led  the  line,  and  I  brought  up 
the  rear,  bothering  with  Miriam's  horse,  who,  being 
broken  Arab  fashi'   i  to  be  guided  by  the  knee  and  voice 
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and  not  by  the  rein,  was  oonatanily  getting  out  of  line  oo 
acooont  of  the  nnnsoal  preMure  of  a  lady's  side-saddle. 
The  rein  wonld  not  oontrol  him  at  all,  and  it  was  more 
than  Miriam  was  willing  to  do  to  strike 'him  an  oooa- 
sional  bloyr  on  the  side  of  the  head  to  texich  him  his 
pUice. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  I  shouted  for  a  halt,  and  we 
held  a  parley. 

We  were  going  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  now  why  did  we 
go  by  way  9f  Bethlehem  ?  That  was  the  question,  and 
the  reply  was  truly  oriental,  "  because  every  one  did.** 
But  we  were  going  to  Bethlehem  again  next  week,  and 
a  half  dozen  times,  hereafter.  Not  even  Alnl-el-AtU  had 
thought  of  a  shorter  route  to  San  Saki^  but  it  was  quite 
certain  there  was  one.    Did  Bctuni  know  the  direct  road  ? 

"  Certainly." 

Tlicn  we*d  go  direct.  Accordingly  we  turned  back, 
and  descending  into  the  valley  of  Ben  llinnom  recrossod 
the  dam  of  the  lower  Pool  of  Gilion,  and  followed  tho 
valley  down  between  Mount  Zion  an<l  the  Hill  of  Evil 
Counsel,  passing  under  the  crags  of  Aceldama  on  tlie 
right,  and  by  Siloain  at  a  little  distance  on  the  left,  until 
we  reached  the  great  valley  of  tlie  Kedron,  which  flows 
from  this  spot  downward  with  heavy  plunges,  descending 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  feet  in  the  twenty  miles  be- 
tween the  hills  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

Down  this  valley  our  course  lay.  Tlie  |>atli  was  full  of 
deep  mud-holes  from  the  recent  rain,  and  our  advanco 
was  slow,  for  the  clouds  had  cleared  away  and  a  glorious 
sunshine  was  pouring  into  the  valley.  Tlie  wild  flowers 
that  slione  all  over  the  hills  were  o|)ening  their  brilliant 
eyes,  and  we  broke  out  into  cheerful  songs,  or  whiled 
the  time  away  with  pleasant  talk. 

Tlie  scenery  soon  became  very  grand.  High  rocky 
bills  bung  lar  above  os,  on  the  sides  of  whioh  imm- 
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morable  sheop  and  goats  were  feeding,  while  here  and 
there  a'Shepherd  boy  or  girt  woald  be  seen  ntting  idly 
in  the  Bimsliinc.  Occafiional  overhanging  crags  made 
cavernous  openings,  all  of  which  wo  found  had  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  shepherds  to  stable  purposes.  We 
lunched  in  a  beautiful  bend  of  the  valley,  finding  water 
in  the  rocky  bed  of  a  torrent  that  had  been  supplied  by 
the  recent  rain.  Flowers  of  infinite  variety  bloomed  all 
around  us,  and  the  sky  seemed  specially  smiling  and  kind. 
Sheik  Ilalima  rode  up  to  us  as  we  were  eating,  and  after- 
ward remained  with  us.  He  was  the  sheik  of  the  tribe 
possessing  the  country  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan,  to 
whom  we  had  paid  or  agreed  to  pay  the  usual  tribute  of 
one  pound  for  each  person,  in  consideration  of  which  ho 
insured  us  safety  from  robbery  while  in  his  dominions.  An 
hour  later  we  came  around  a  point  of  the  rock  and  found 
ouraclvcs  among  the  low  black  tents  of  some  of  his  tribe, 
who  had  pitched  in  the  valley,  while  their  sheep  cropped 
a  subsistence  on  the  hills  around. 

Our  road  had  not  followed  the  Kedron  all  the  way, 
but  crossed  the  hills  once  or  twice  to  avoid  its  sinuosities. 
We  were  now  on  it,  however,  and  at  length  crossed  its 
dry  bed  at  a  point  near  where  it  suddenly  enters  a  wild 
gorge  of  magnificent  grandeur.  Along  the  right  bank  of 
this  our  way  now  lay  through  a  road  cut  and  walled  up 
by  the  holy  monks  of  San  Sabas,  to  afford  easy  access  of 
pilgrims  to  that  shrine.  This  gorge  is  celebrated  in  his- 
tory and  romance ;  for  it  was  here  that  Sabas  lived  and 
died,  hero  thousands  of  hermits  spent  their  solitary  days 
in  times  of  hermit  life,  and  hero  Scott  intended  to  locate 
some  of  the  most  thrilling  scenes  in  the  Talisman. 

The  Kedron  descends  through  it,  the  banks  on  each 
side  being  ragged,  precipitous  rocks,  varying  from  two  to 
five  hundred  feet  in  height  above  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
The  distance  across  is  a  short  rifle-shot?  at  the  top  of  the 
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gorge,  and  from  iU  dark  depths  the  stranger  shrinks  in 
horror,  even  while  he  gases  in  admiration. 

In  the  sides  of  these  precipices,  at  points  how  wholly 
inaccessible,  by  reason  of  the  scaling  off  of  the  ledges  from 
the  face  of  the  rocks,  which  once  afforded  narrow  and 
dangerous  pathways,  are  many  caverns,  some  formed 
under  the  overhanging  rocks  by  roughly  laid  up  walls, 
and  others  entirely  natural.  They  increase  in  number  as 
you  approach  St.  Sabas,  and  they  are  numerous  on  both 
sides  of  the  ravine.  These  were  the  abodes  of  those  holy 
anchorites  whose  memory  is  fragrant  in  the  churches,  and 
whose  histories  have  lent  a  chonn  to  romance  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Knights  of  the  Cross.  Men  of  all 
nations,  all  ranks,  found  hero  that  |>eacefui  repose  whidi 
they  desired  after  sinful  lives  among  their  fellows.  Here 
many  an  aching  heart  was  calmed  and  healed.  Hero 
many  a  troubled  conscience  found  peace.  Here  the  mem- 
ories of  fathers  and  mothers  wronged,  beauty  outraged, 
lovo  betrayed,  heaven  forgotten,  and  God  defie^l,  (bund 
oblivion.  Tlio  grave  was  not  more  profound  in  its  scclu- 
sion  than  this  valley  to  him  who  fled  from  the  courts  of 
Europe  to  forget  and  be  forgotten. 

Among  all  the  holy  men  who  inhabitetl  these  cells,  the 
memory  of  Sabos  is  most  to  be  revered,  by  Protestant, 
Catholic,  Oreek,  or  Armenian. 

When  the  dis})utes  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem  ran 
highest,  and  the  head  of  the  Eastern  empire  himself 
fiivored  the  heterodox  faith,  the  old  hermit  of  Bn- 
geddi  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  plead  the  cause  of 
truth  and  orthodoxy.  When  error  was  trium|4iant  in 
Jerusalem,  Sabas  was  tlie  only  living  man  who  ooold 
drive  it  out.  For  a  half  century  he  was  the  hope  and  the 
main  stay  of  the  clmrcli  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and,  if  there  be  one  man  of  later  than  apostolic  timea  who 
should  bo  canonised,  be  is  donbtlcM  the  man. 
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He  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  wildemen  where  he 
had  lived ;  and,  aroond  hia  bones  hcrmiU  gathered  and  - 
recited  to  one  another  the  history  of  his  yirtaoos  and  holy 
life.  The  caverns  and  oelb  that  they  occupied  in  the 
aides  of  the  ravine  were  gradually  connected  by  galleries 
running  along  the  rock ;  and  thus,  this  curious  bnfldin^ 
)r  collection  of  buildings,  had  its  origin. 

Our  cortege  was  now  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
dozen  Arabs  from  the  encampment  wo  had  pasMd ;  and, 
at  length,  we  rounded  a  point  of  the  hill,  and  saw  before 
us  two  square  stone  towers,  at  the  left  hand  of  the  road, 
on  the  ravine  side ;  nor  was  it  till  we  afterward  entered, 
and  saw  tlie  convent  built  down  the  precipice,  of  whidi 
these  towers  were  at  the  very  top,  that  we  understood  how 
they  could  be  the  great  convent  of  Saint  Sabas.  We  could 
lee  only  these,  and  the  high  wall  between  them,  running 
ilong  over  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  now  plunging  into  a 
chasm  and  remounting  the  opposite  side,  and  at  lengtli 
disappearing  over  the  precipitous  crags. 

In  the  ravine  made  by  a  small  mountain  torrent,  which 
in  wet  weather  comes  down  hero  from  the  southern  hills, 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  wall  of  the  convent,  our  tents 
were  pitched,  'llio  American  Hag  was  fluttering  pleas- 
antly over  them,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  Bedouins, 
who  could  not  understand  it.  Ilajji  Mohammed,  in  loose 
trowsers,  and  full  Nizam  costume,  was  busy  about  the 
dinner ;  Ferrajj,  glowing  in  his  long  white  dress,  which 
he  most  afiected,  was  everywhere  at  once,  taking  care 
of  his  mistress  and  then  of  his  masters,  dis|>osuig  of  arms 
and  cloaks,  and,  as  he  always  was,  sliowuig  how  utterly 
imiK)ssil>lo  it  would  have  been  to  get  along  without  him. 
It  seems  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  here  in  America  that 
I  can  live  without  him,  and  I  verily  believe  he  would  be 
worth  his  weight  in  gold  to  me  at  this  present  moment. 

Having  disposed  of  our  weapons  of  war,  wc  now  pro- 
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cocded  to  visit  tho  mon  of  peaoo  within  the  walls  of  the 
convent,  wliidi  were  made  thick  and  high  enough  to  keep 
all  persons,  not  peacefully  disposed,  on  the  outside. 

A  basket,  lowered  by  a  pulley  from  a  loop-hole  high  up 
in  tho  western  part  of  the  wall,  received  a  letter  which 
we  had  brought  from  the  Greek  Bishop  in  Jerusalenu  It 
is  customary  for  travelers  to  accept  the  hospitalities  of  tho 
convent,  but  this  was  impossible  when  there  was  a  lady 
in  the  party.  From  tho  days  of  Sabas,  no  woman  has 
set  tho  solo  of  her  foot  within  tho  gate  of  the  convent ; 
and,  tradition  says,  that  when  one  does,  the  walls  will 
cnimblo  away. 

If  tho  tradition  be  true,  it  is  time  for  the  holy  fathers 
to  stand  from  under.  For  when,  after  some  delay,  tho 
low  door  at  which  we  stood  was  opened,  wo  found  a  lay 
brother  there  who  was  not  booked  up  in  the  traditions, 
lie  politely  invited  us  to  enter.  I  asked  him  if  Miriam 
could  be  admitted  ;  and  he  said  there  vr^  no  objection. 
I  waited  a  moment,  to  send  back  to  the  tents  for  her ; 
and  he,  in  the  mexm  time,  stepped  into  tlie  refectory  to 
consult  an  older  authority.  When  Miriam  arrived,  wo 
advanced  as  far  as  the  descent  of  the  first  steps,  into  Uio 
great  court  by  tlie  tomb  of  the  saint,  but  tliero  we  wero 
arrested  by  a  cry  that  might  have  rouseil  his  bones,  if  tho 
profane  footsteps  of  a  female  had  not  already  disturbed 
liini.  Tlio  father  sui>erior  -and  a  doKon  brothers  wero 
l>egging  Miriam  to  go  out ;  and  she  |>aused  a  moment  to 
enjoy  their  terror,  and  then  retired  to  the  gate,  whero  a 
venerable  monk  soon  joined  her ;  and,  making  a  thousand 
apologies,  and  relating  the  traditions  to  her  great  amuse- 
ment, led  her  to  tho  cast  tower,  whore  she  could  look 
down  into  the  convent,  and  where  she  was  sup|>lie«l  with 
bon-bons,  sweetmeats,  jellies,  (and  arrakee !)  u<l  Ubihim^ 
while  we  entere<l  the  sacreil  precincts. 

The  convent  originate<l  in  a  collection  of  snch  cavoma 
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as  I  havo  described.  There  are  perhaps  a  dozen  of  these 
Avithiii  the  walls.  The  wall  of  the  whole  convent  runs 
along  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  above  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  then  ascends  its  almost  perpendicular  udes  by  a 
idg-zag  course,  and  continuing  along  the  ridge  descends 
again  to  the  bed  of  the  Kedron.  By  this  the  &ce  of  the 
precipice  is  inclosed,  and  the  cells  which  once  were  mere 
caverns  of  rough  rock  have  now  their  fronts  walled  np 
and  white washcil,  and  are  connected  with  each  other  by 
galleries,  while  a  broad  ledge  of  the  rock  is  occupied  with 
substantial  buildings  of  stone,  which  are  continued  wher- 
ever the  rock  affords  foundation  for  them  from  the  bed  of 
the  stream  up  to  the  lofly  tower  near  our  tents.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  village  built  on  an  almost  perpendicular  sido-liill. 
The  chief  court  is  on  a  broad  ledge  of  the  precipice,  and 
in  the  centre  of  it  a  small  round  building  marks  the  tomb 
of  St.  Sabas.  It  is  surrounded  in  the  interior  with  poor 
pictures  of  the  miracles  of  the  sahit,  in  which  his  head  is 
usually  four  times  as  large  as  his  body,  to  distinguish  liim 
from  others,  which  are  only  twice.  The  church  opens 
from  this  court,  and  is  full  of  pictures  of  a  similar  sort.  I 
heard  of  a  Murillo  liere,  but  looked  in  vain  for  it.  There 
is  one  in  possession  of  the  convent. 

The  cell  of  Sabas,  a  cave  which  ho  shared  fourteen 
years  with  a  lion  whom  ho  cured  of  a  wound,  and  earned 
his  gratitude  therefor ;  his  oratory,  another  cavern, 
where  he  saw  the  pillar  of  fire  that  once  Avas  the  evidence 
of  God's  glory  present  among  men ;  and  behind  it  cells 
filled  with  grinning  skulls  and  white  arm  and  thigh  bones, 
which  are  the  relics  of  fourteen  thousand  martyr-hermits 
of  Engcddi ;  the  tomb  of  John  of  Damascus^  whose 
name  is  fragrant  in  the  Greek  church ;  and,  finally,  the 
colls  of  tho  resident  monks,  wo  visited  in  succession,  and 
all  with  curious  interest. 

The  sun  was  setting  when  wo  climbed  the  highest  part 
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of  tho  convent,  and  sat  down  on  the  steps  that  led  up  to 
the  great  tower.  Far  down  the  gorge  we  saw  the  sunshine 
on  the  summits  of  the  hills  of  Moab  and  underneath  it  the 
blackness  that  hung  over  the  Sea  of  Death. 

Evening  was  tui  settling  down  among  the  hills  when 
we  loft  the  door  of  the  oonvent  and  walked  to  our  tents. 
The  monks  followed  us  out  with  trays  bearing  coffee,  ar- 
rakee,  sweetmeats,  and  raisins  made  at  Bethlehem,  whidi 
they  insisted  on  bringing  to  the  tents,  where  Bfiriam  was 
now  waiting  our  arrival,  and  Ilajji  Mohammed  as  impa- 
tient AS  a  ChriKtian  cook  could  bo  when  his  dinner  was 
f<|K)iling.  But  we  had  to  drink  coffee,  and  a  tiny  glass  of 
arrakec,  each  of  us,  before  our  monkisli  friends  would  bo 
appeased;  and  then  they  distributed  plenty  of  bread 
among  the  servants  nnd  muleteers,  and  left  us  to  oar 
tents  and  the  niglit,  which  had  now  come  down  dark  and 
heavy  on  tho  wildenicss  of  Engcddi. 

As  the  day  vanished  the  scene  became  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque. Tlie  camp  fire,  whicli  the  men  had  kindled, 
spread  a  glare  on  the  white  tents  contrasting  with  tho 
black  and  rugged  rocks  close  to  which  they  were  pitched ^ 
A  solemn  silence  fell  on  every  thing,  broken  only  by  tho 
convent  bell  that  tolled  the  hours  of  Turkish  time,  which 
number  from  the  sunset ;  and  after  our  usual  hour  of  chi- 
bouks and  coffee,  which  followed  dinner,  we  slept. 

Once  the  loud  bell  for  midnight  mass  echoed  a  hundred 
times  from  the  sides  of  the  gorge,  and,  rolling  strangely* 
down  the  narrow  pass,  aroused  mc  ;  but  it  was  only  for  a 
moment,  and  i  slept  again,  to  dream  of  those  I  should 
never  see  again  in  my  distant  home. 

Next  morning  we  were  up  early ;  and  when  our  break- 
last  table  was  set  in  the  open  front  of  one  of  the  large 
tents,  and  we  were  about  sitting  down,  our  convent  friends 
came  out  and  brought  a  large  bottle  of  lk»thlehem  wine, 

which  tliey  a|K>logised  for  not  before  offering  us.    It 
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needed  no  apologj,  for  it  was  worse  than  bad  Tinq;ar ; 
but  we  accepted  it  with  good  grace ;  and  then  one  of 
them  produced  the  arrakee  again,  and  his  tiny  glaasi 
wliicb  ho  filled  (or  each  of  na  in  saooeaaion. 

It  is  grand  liquor,  that  convent  arrakee,  all  through  the 
East ;  and  tliough  it  takes  your  breath  away  at  the  swal- 
low, it  pro<1ucc8  no  ill  ciTects  aftcrwanl. 

Miriam  always  declined  it  after  her  first  taste  in  Egypt, 
and  did  so  now,  whereupon  my  venerable  friend  of  the 
Greek  diurch  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast  and  bolted  it 
with  an  air  of  resignation  that  was  truly  edifying.  Ho 
had  declined  brcakfasUng  with  us  a  moment  before  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  Friday,  and  a  last-day.  Our  wor- 
thy friend  who  had  so  nearly  produced  the  catastrophe 
to  the  walls  of  the  convent  by  admitting  Miriam  the 
evening  previous,  lingered  around  us  to  the  last.  He 
was  a  queer  fellow,  had  been  a  sort  of  dragoman,  but 
liking  the  looks  of  the  fat  and  quiet  life  of  the  monks  of 
St.  Sabas,  ho  offered  himself  as  a  lay  brother,  and  his  skill 
as  a  purveyor  made  him  valuable,  but  I  fimcy  he  was  be- 
hind hand  on  the  traditions.  I  gave  him  what  he  was  wait- 
ing for  however,  and  I  don't  think  it  enured  to  the  treasury 
of  the  convent. 

The  tents  were  struck  and  tlio  baggage  slung  on  the 
mules,  xmd  we  still  sat  over  our  cofiee,  now  in  the  optui 
air.  Ilajji  Mohammed  emptied  his  portable  kitchen,  and 
/aked  the  coals  into  a  heap,  in  which  he  inserted  a  tin 
cup  of  cofiee  to  keep  hot  for  Fermjj  and  hhnself^  by  way 
of  stirrup-cup.  Then  the  last  package  was  made  up  of 
camp  stools  and  table-funiiture.  Wo  sat  on  tlio  rocks, 
as  the  train  filed  off  up  the  ravine,  and  no  evidence  ex- 
isted but  the  ashes  that  our  camp  had  been  here.  Tlien 
wc  mounted  niul  departed.  This  was  the  daily  nioniing 
process  for  months;  and  I  never  led  a  camp  ground 
where  we  slept  a  night  on  holy  soil  without  regret. 
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Wo  boaght  hftndkerchiefty  printed  in  the  oonvent,  with 
qoaint  pictares  of  the  miracles  of  the  nint,  and  snndrj 
wooden  spoonis  carved  bj  the  monks,  which  we  pro> 
served  as  mementoes  of  the  curious  spot. 

Starting  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  we  retraced 
tlie  road  of  the  evening  previous  as  far  as  the  conmience- 
ment  of  the  gorge.  A  hawk,  that  was  too  small  for 
l)octrjr  to  make  an  eagle  of,  sailed  in  the  air  far  below  qS| 
but  far  above  the  bed  of  the  KedrOn,  serving  to  show  ns 
how  deep  the  ravine  really  was.  We  crossed  the  Eedroo 
at  the  head  of  the  gorge,  and  immediately  struck  acroM 
tlio  wild  mountainous  district  which  lies  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  No  picture  can  convey  an  idea  of  the 
utter  desolation  of  tliis  country.  Not  a  tree  is  visiUei 
nor  any  vegetation,  except  low  slirubs  of  a  dry,  harsh, 
rush-like  plant,  which  the  Bedouin  women  were  gather* 
ing  for  fuel.  A  woman  would  carry  a  bundle  of  it  as 
largo  as  a  small  hay-stack  on  her  head,  and  present  the 
A]>l>carance  of  a  tree  walking.  Tlio  face  of  the  country 
was  as  if  a  thousand  conical  hills  had  been  let  (all  on  it, 
and  we  were  finding  our  way  around  and  over  them. 
There  was  no  regularity  about  them. 

Two  hours  from  San  Sabas,  we  saw  a  troop  of  mounted 
men,  about  thirty  in  number,  crossing  the  ridge  of  a  dis- 
tant hill.  The  last  one  saw  us  and  paused,  but  the  rest 
rode  on.  Wo  at  first  supposed  them  to  be  Bedouins,  but 
aflorward  judge^l  them  to  bo  government  M»ldiors,  and 
we  saw  tlieni  soon  ader  halted  on  a  hill,  two  miles  from 
.  us,  watcliing"  our  movements.  At  the  same  instant,  we 
caught  a  view  of  the  Dead  Sea,  sleeping  calmly  a  thoo- 
nand  foct  below  us,  and  the  same  illusion  was  manifest  of 
which  I  have  spoken  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  seemed 
to  be  not  more  than  an  hour  distant  from  us,  and  that  a 
gallop  down  the  hills  would  take  us  there  in  fifteen 
minutes. 
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It  lay  liko  a  silver  lake  among  the  hills,  relieved  by  the 
dark  blue  haze  that  rested  on  the  mountains  of  Moab. 
nor  would  any  one  have  imagined  it  the  mysterious  sea 
whoso  profound  waters  have  so  long  swept  over  the 
memory  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain.  The  scene  was,  in 
fact,  so  very  soft,  rich,  and  beautiful,  that  we  all  agreed 
that  a  painter  who  should  execute  its  facsimile  in  colors 
would  bo  ridiculed  a^exaggcrating. 

From  this  point  we  saw  the  Wely  of  Neby  Mousa,  the 
reputed  tomb  of  Moses,  located  by  the  Moslems,  with 
their  usual  desire  to  differ  fn»m  Jewish  records,  within, 
instead  of  out  of  the  promised  land.  It  stands  on  a  hill- 
top, about  due  west  of  the  north  point  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  distant  perhaps  eight  English  miles  from  Uie  mouth 
of  the  Jordan.  Every  hill-top  within. sight  of  it  was 
marked  with  small  piles  of  stone,  three,  ifour,  or  more 
laid  on  each  other,  a  custom  with  Mohammedan  pilgrims 
on  all  points  at  which  the  first  or  the  last  view  of  a  holy 
8|)Ot  is  obtained. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  these  desolate  hills  on 
which  we  were  now  riding,  was  the  immense  quantity  of 
snails  which  covered  the  ground,  oftentimes  making  acres 
of  it  white.  We  devoted  much  attention  to  them,  Mir- 
iam having  taken  charge  of  the  conchological  department 
of  our  expedition,  and  we  found  fourteen  or  fifteen  varie- 
ties between  Jerusalem  and  the  shore  of  the  sea.  They 
lay  in  the  same  quantities  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
water.  The  rain  storms  wash  thousands  of  them  into  the 
sea,  where  they  die  and  are  thrown  on  the  shores,  or 
found  on  the  bottom.     None  of  them  live  in  the  sea. 

I  can  not  too  much  regret,  that  out  of  several  hundred 
specimens  of  shells  which  we  brought  home  with  us,  wo 
miss  these  packages  only,  on  which  I  placed  perhaps  the 
highest  value. 

Three  hours  from  Saint  Sabas  we  came  to  the  top  of  a 
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precipices,  U  turned  and  twisted  bj  rootangnlar  benda, 
the  path  oftentimes  so  narrow  that  it  appeared  impossible 
to  pass.  Continuing  in  this  for  an  hour  we  reached  the 
opening,  wlicro  it  breaks  out  on  the  western  table  of  the 
Jordan  valley. 

Wo  now  supposed  onrsclvca  within  thirty  minulca  of 
the  sliore,  and  putting  onr  horses  to  their  speed,  we 
started  in  full  race  for  the  sparkling  beach.  Never  was 
illunon  more  complete.  Riding  half  the  time  at  a  rattling 
gallop  WQ  were,  nevertheless,  an  hour  and  a  qnarter  be- 
fore we  dismounted  on  the  water's  edge. 

Our  course  was  over  the  high  table,  broken  up  into 
hills  which  rtso  about  fifty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  which 
occupy  the  western  part  of  the  vnltcy  as  a  step  toward 
the  moiintnins.  Being  composed  of  a  gravel  and  clay 
mixture,  this  land  in  nnlit  for  uultivntion. 

Wo  then  descended  to  the  lower  plain,  and  penetrating 
thickets  of  reeds  and  Kiikkum,  a  thorny  bush,  among 
which  were  numerous  springs  aiu]  small  rivulets  of  water, 
wo  at  last  emerged  among  )>iles  of  drid-wood  on  the 
northern  beach  of  the  mysterious  Sea  of  Deatli. 
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Tns  water  was  clear,  bright,  and  transparent  as  glass, 
sparkliDg  in  the  sunshine,  and  glittering  with  ail  the 
beaaty  of  a  sea  beach  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  without  the 
mixture  of  sand  to  discolor  it.  The  shore  was  composed 
of  hard  pebbles  of  various  kinds  of  stone. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  beadi  was  beautiful  in 
the  extreme.  The  bushes  and  reeds  came  down  to  the 
slope  of  the  beach,  and  all  the  ordinary  flowers  of  the 
country  bloomed  in  profusion  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
water,  much  nearer  than  I  have  ever  seen  vegetation  on 
the  Atlantic  shores.  At  the  very  mortient  of  springing 
from  our  horses  we  started  two  rabbits  that  were  among 
the  drid-wood  on  tlie  shore,  and  we  saw  birds  among  the 
brush,  and  snails  on  the  bank,  so  that  there  was  no  aj)- 
pearance  of  death  or  of  gloom  in  the  valley. 

The  sea  was  tempting.  I  can  never  resist  the  invita- 
tion of  sparkling  waters,  and  at  sea  have  always  difficulty 
in  restraining  myself  from  plunging  into  the  bright  foam. 
The  day  was  warm,  we  had  ridden  far  and  were  weary 
and  thirsty,  and  the  waves  were  before  us.  While  Abd- 
el-Atti  arranged  our  luncheon,  and  Betuni  took  care  of 
the  horses,  Whitely,  Moreright,  and  I  walked  westward 
along  the  shore  until  we  found  a  good  place,  and  prepared 
for  a  bath. 
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Thero  wu  a  breese  of  wind  blowing  from  the  ■onth,  and 
the  sea  rippled  up  at  our  feet.  It  made  the  proqwot 
pleasanter,  but  we  found  our  error  soon. 

The  water  shoaled  so  gradually  that  it  was  imposriUe 
to  plunge  from  the  shore,  and  we  walked  off  three  hnn« 
drcd  feet  before  we  found  four  feet  of  water. 

*'  Come  on,  Whitely,'*  I  shouted,  and  threw  myself 
forward  into  it,  as  I  would  at  homo  into  the  arms  of  the 
surf  at  Watch  Hill.    And  then  I 

If  there  were  words  to  express  an  agony  that  no  one 
has  ex|)crienced  I  would  use  them  here.  I  can  not  con- 
ceive worse  torture  than  that  ])lunge  caused  me. 

Every  inch  of  my  skin  smarted  and  stung  as  if  a 
thousand  nettles  had  been  whipped  over  it.  Mj  fi^e 
was  as  if  dipped  in  boiling  oil,  the  skin  under  my  hair 
and  beard  was  absolute  tire,  my  eyes  were  balls  of 
anguish,  and  my  nostrils  hot  as  the  nostrils  of  Lucifer. 
I  howled  with  pain,  but  I  suspended  when  I  heard 
Whitcly's  voice,  lie  had  swallowed  some  of  the  water, 
and  coughed  it  up  into  his  nose  and  the  tubes  under  his 
cye^  The  effect  was  to  overcome  all  pain  elsewhero 
while  that  torture  endured.  It  came  near  being  a  serioos 
matter  with  him,  and,  as  it  was,  his  voice  suffered  for  a 
week,  his  eyes  and  nose  were  inflamed  as  if  with  a  severe 
cold,  and  the  pain  continued  severe  for  several  days. 
Uccovcring  our  feet  with  difliculty,  we  stood  pictures  of 
despair,  not  able  to  o|)cn  onr  eyes,  and  incrcomng  tlio 
]»ain  by  every  attempt  we  made  to  rub  tlicm  with  our 
wet  hands  or  arms.  It  was  some  minutes  before  we 
could  regain  our  equanimity  and  open  our  organs  of 
sight,  when  we  saw  Moreright,  who  had  taken  warning 
from  our  example,  laughing  at  tm,  while  he  very  coolly 
lay  rolling  about  in  the  sea  with  his  head  high  and  dry 
in  the  air.  As  soon  as  possible  we  made  some  experi- 
ments to  test  the  density  of  the  water,  and,  as  after 
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awhile  tlio  Bmarting  \ysixn  in  tbo  akin  diminiahed,  we 
remained  in  the  sea  nearly  an  hour,  tkoroaghly  trying  ita 
buoyant  powers. 

Walking  off  slowly  from  the  shore,  when  I  reached  a 
depth  where  the  water  was  at  my  arm-piu  my  feet  left 
the  ground  and  turned  up  to  the  sarfiMse.  Lying  down 
to  float,  no  i^art  of  the  body  descended  entirely  below 
the  surface.  If  on  my  back,  my  two  knees,  breast,  and 
face  were  all  out.  I  found  no  difficulty  in  lying  on  one 
side  with  my  hand  under  my  cheek  and  my  elbow  in  the 
water,  as  if  I  were  leaning  on  it.  I  lay  on  my  back  and 
iifled  my  right  foot  into  the  air,  the  lower  part  of  the  1^ 
being  parallel  with  the  surface. 

I  found  it  very  difficult  to  swim,  lying  on  my  &ce, 
from  the  fact  that  my  feet  would  be  thrown  into  the  iur 
instead  of  against  the  water.  This  was  a  matter  of  prao^ 
tice  however,  and  in  a  short  time  I  found  no  difficulty  in 
making  rapid  progress,  quite  as  rapid  as  in  ordinary  salt 
water,  and  much  more  so  than  in  frcsli  water.  The  bot- 
tom was  visible  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sliore ;  once 
I  attempted  swimming  below  the  surface  with  my  eyes 
open,  a  practice  not  difficult  in  the  Atlantic,  but  I  paid 
deaily  for  this  second  attempt.  The  sigony  in  my  eyes 
was  intf>leral>le,  and  when  I  attempted  to  regahi  my  feet 
I  found  I  was  in  bucIi  deep  water  that  I  could  but  touch 
my  toes  to  the  ground,  and  up  they  would  go  to  the 
surface,  while  I  floundered  about  like  a  fish  on  land,  and 
my  two  friends  shouted  at  me  in  an  ecstasy  of  fun. 

I  brought  up  from  the  bottom  every  thing  I  could  find 
with  my  toes,  but  I  got  nothing  but  pebbles.  There 
were  no  shells  whatever. 

While  we  were  bathing  Miriam  was  making  a  thorough 
examination  for  shells,  along  the  beach  to  the  eastward, 
and  we  nt  length  rejoined  her  and  continued  the  search. 
I  was  content  with  her  verdict,  knowing  her  skill,  by 
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yean  of  prtotioe,  in  detecting  the  minutest  specimens  of 
oonchology  which  were  totally  invisible  to  my  eyes. 
She  examined  the  sand  and  day,  and  made  a  complete 
investigation,  resulUng  in  nothing  fonnd.  We  discov- 
ered plenty  of  fresh  water  shells  of  various  kinds,  which 
wo  afterward  found  in  quantities  in  tlio  Jordan,  but  they 
were  all  dead,  and  mostly  worn  on  the  pebbles.  Tliero 
was  no  shell  in  the  Dead  Sea  not  already  well-known  as  a 
fresh  water  inhabitant,  and  therefore  a  stranger  here.  It 
may  be  considered  as  settled,  by  frequent  examination, 
that  there  is  no  life  whatever  within  these  waters. 

A  pint  of  Dead  Sea  water,  which  I  took  in  one  of  the 
tin  cases  before  mentioned,  remained  in  it  till  it  reached 
America,  just  six  months  afterward,  when  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  an  open-mouthed  bottle.  It  was  clear  and 
sparkling  when  opened,  as  it  was  in  tlie  sea,  but  in  a  few 
days  it  became  yellow,  tliick,  and  oily.  In  this  con- 
dition it  remained  until  again  closed  and  corked,  since 
which  time  it  has  become  more  and  more  clear  and 
white,  and  I  am  antici]>ating  its  perfect  restoration. 

Tlio  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  been  repeatedly  an- 
alysed, with  slightly  varying  results.  Dr.  liobinson  gives 
four  of  the  analyses,  of  wliicti  I  here  give  three,  namely 
those  of  Dr.  Marcet,  London,  1807,  Oay  Lussac,  Vmn^ 
1818,  and  Dr.  Apjohn,  Dublin,  1830. 
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Just  here  I  may  mention  a  circumsUnoo  in  connection 
with  the  water  of  the  river  Jordan.  I  sent  aboat  a  quart 
of  it  to  America.  When  botUed  in  Jerusalem  it  was  of 
the  clayey,  milky  color  of  the  river.  When  opened. in 
America  it  was  clear  and  perfectly  transparent,  while  it 
had  a  strong  sulphurous  smell  that  was  fully  equal  to  the 
strongest  sulphur-spring  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  boon 
unable  to  find  any  analysis  of  the  Jordan  water,  and  I 
mention  this  fact  to  call  .the  attention  of  those  intereisted 
to  this  evidence  of  a  contribution  to  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
I  have  never  before  seen  mentioned.  The  effect  being 
the  same  in  two  bottles,  one  of  which  I  shipped  from 
Smyrna  and  the  other  from  leghorn,  I  have  no  idea  that 
it  was  produced  by  extraneous  causes. 

We  limched  on  the  shore  of  the  sea.  Abd-el-Atti  had 
kindled  a  fire  among  the  drift-wood  which  lay  piled  up  on 
the  beach.  This  drift-wood  was  much  of  it  large  timber 
from  the  hill-sides  of  Moab,  and  lay  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  supply  Jerusalem  with  fuel  for  months  if  there  were 
any  way  of  conveying  it  thither.  But  hero  it  lies  and 
rots,  since  a  camel  would  take  two  days  to  carry  a  small 
quantity  to  the  Holy  City  and  the  worth  of  liis  load  would 
not  repay  the  time  and  labor.  The  fire  spread  rapidly 
and  blazed  fiercely  among  the  dry  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees.  Leaving  it  to  complete  its  work  of  demolition  on 
these  memorials  of  the  desolateness  of  the  spot,  we  mount- 
ed our  horses  at  three  in  the  afternoon  to  proceed  to  the 
Jordan. 

I  rode  the  bay,  Mohammed,  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
sea,  but  he  paused,  snuffed  the  salt  air  with  his  nostrils 
and  refused  to  wet  his  dainty  fetlocks  in  it.  He  knew  it 
well,  and  after  a  pleasant  discussion  with  him,  in  which 
he  very  gently  but  decidedly  begged  off,  I  turned  him  to 
the  path  by  which  the  others  were  gone,  and  he  took  the 
road  at  a  flying  run  that  soon  brought  us  up  with  them. 
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Wo  had  now  to  cross  the  plain  which  lies  west  of  tho 
Jordan  and  north  of  tho  Dead  Sea.  It  was  very  erideoi 
from  its  soriace  that  it  had  been  overflowed  in  rainy 
weather,  and  tho  deposit  of  clay  on  the  snrfiuse  forbade 
vegetation.  It  was  a  dead  level  of  barren  soil.  Not 
even  a  blade  of  grass  grow  on  it.  On  the  ground  lay 
quantities  of  small  shells  of  a  peculiar  sort  found  in  tho 
Jordan,  which  had  spread  over  the  ground  during  tho 
overflow,  and  now  lay  dead  and  white  on  the  surfiwe  of 
tho  soil.  A  thin  dry  crust  had  formed  in  the  sunshine  as 
is  usual  over  mud,  but  I  could  detect  nothing  in  its  appear- 
ance nitrous  or  in  any  respect  unusual.  Wo  were  throo 
fourths  of  an  hour  from  tho  sea  to  tho  ford  of  the  Jordan, 
crossing  tho  angle  mado  by  tho  latter  with  the  nortli  shoro 
of  the  former. 

Tho  Jordan  was  flowing  strong  and  fieroe  between  its 
high  l>aiiks,  swollen  by  Uio  rains  and  the  molting  of  tho 
snows  of  llermon.  At  this  point,  and,  indeed,  on  most 
of  its  course,  the  Jordan  has  two  banks,  one  of  which  it 
overflows  in  very  high  water,  while  tlio  other  is  for  above 
that.  On  the  intermediate  terrace  grows  a  dense  thicket 
of  trees,  willows,  sukkum,  and  other  bnisli. 

The  pain  of  our  bath  in  the  Dead  Sea  was  not  over. 
Hy  face,  especially  my  chin  under  my  beard,  was  burn- 
ing. The  beard  itself  was  crusted  with  salt  and  all  my 
skin,  from  hcml  to  foot,  was  covered  with  an  oily  snb> 
stance  that  the  reader  con  obtain  some  idea  of  by  dissolv- 
ing salt,  soda,  and  lime  in  hot  lani|M>il  and  brusliing 
himself  over  with  the  mixture. 

We  were  in  haste,  therefore,  to  see  the  Jordan,  and  the 
instant  wo  reached  its  banks  we  plunged  into  its  cool 
flood. 

The  snows  of  Lebanon  had  reduced  it  almost  to  freea- 
ing  point,  but  tlio  relief  from  tho  Dead  Sea  water  was 
delidoas.    We  remained  in  it  but  for  a  tew  minutes  bow- 
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over,  and  then  sat  down  on  the  bank  to  feast  our  eyes  on 
this  the  great  end  of  Christian  pilgrimage. 

The  flow  was  swift  and  strong,  like  the  flow  of  a  river 
that  knew  its  own  might  and  majesty.  The  color  of  the 
water  disappointed  me.  It  held  in  solution  a  light  day 
that  gave  it  a  milky  or  even  maddy  appearance,  and 
piado  it  the  very  contrast  of  the  light  dear  water  of  the 
Dead  Sco.  Tlio  stones  under  the  water  and  the  edges 
of  the  bank  wore  encrusted  with  tlie  shdls  I  liavo 
mentioned.  We  collected  a  few  of  these  and  cut  a 
lialf  dozen  canca  from  the  various  trees  that  grew  on 
its  banks. 

We  had  not  brought  our  shrouds  with  us,  as  the 
eastern  pilgrims  arc  accustomed,  to  dip  in  the  sacred 
stream,  and  then  preserve  for  the  time  of  burial,  but  we 
took  away  with  our  eyes  the  impress  of  tlic  scene  to  re- 
main on  brain  and  heart  forever. 

Beyond  the  stream  the  mountains  stood  cold  and  calm 
as  when  Moses  from  their  summits  viewed  the  Land  of 
Promise.  We  endeavored  to  locate  Pisgoh,  and  in  this 
Hucccodcd  to  our  BatiHfaclion.  I  know  of  no  lino  of 
niounUiiim  whoso  Buniiiiit  is  Hiich  an  oxacl  level  as  i.s 
the  summit  of  those  hills  of  Moab.  Tlic  lino  on  the  sky 
was  almost  without  a  curve,  but  one  iK)uit  '^  over  against 
Jericho''  was  higher  than  the  others,  and  this  sufficed  us. 
Ilcreoflcr,  in  speaking  of  Mount  Gerizim  and  Mount  £bal 
at  Nablous,  I  shall  again  mention  this  peak  in  a  connec- 
tion that  gives  it  an  interest  hitherto  unknown. 

An  old  Arab  and  his  son  come  down  to  the  ford  as 
evening  settled  on  us,  and  crossed  the  dangerous  stream, 
while  we  sat  and  watched  them.  Twice  I  thought  the 
old  man  gone,  but  his  strong  son  held  him  up  and  helped 
him  over,  and  then  we  turned  away. 

Sheik  Halima  had  been  urgent  for  our  departure  for  an 
hour.     lie  feared  the  Bedouins  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
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of  whom  we  had  seen  aereral  parties  movhig  on  the  op- 
posite heights.  Dot  we  laughed  at  his  fears,  and  told  him 
that  three  Americans  were  eqoal  to  three  regiments  of 
Arabs.  He  half  believed  it^  for  he  was  in  a  constant  holy 
horror  of  my  revolver,  which  he  had  once  seen  exhausted 
in  sliois  into  a  flight  of  voltures.  As  one  and  another  of 
the  huge  birds  foil,  the  sheik  opened  his  eyes  and  looked, 
and  with'  the  sixth  ball  he  nttered  a  solemn  ^  BismiUah,** 
and  dlsmoauted  to  inspect  the  slain.  After  that  he  be- 
lieved in  Americans. 

]^it  tlio  darkness  was  impending,  and  wo  reluctantly 
Uimc<l  our  horses*  heads  from  tlie  |k>oI  ;  once  before  wo 
dei^artcd,  I  spoke  to  ray  bay  horse  Mohammed,  and  shook 
his  jingling  rein.  He  went  into  the  stream  like  a  rook 
from  a  hill-side^  with  a  fierce,  g^rand  plunge,  and  shook 
his  fine  head  and  flowing  mane,  as  he  breasted  the  swift 
waters,  and  then  we  came  out  again,  and  with  a  wild 
halloo,  went  up  the  bank  at  a  bound,  and  then  all  together 
were  off*  over  the  plain  for  Jericho. 

The  pace,  wliich  was  fast  at  first,  gradually  slackened, 
and  Sheik  Ualima  rode  up,  as  we  came  to  a  singular  pile 
of  three  stones  on  each  other,  in  the  middle  of  the  path. 

A  low  muttering  of  the  sheik  attracted  Whitcly^s  at- 
tention as  we  passed  the^tones. 

**  What  are  they  T^    No  answer. 

''  Sheik  Ilalima,  what  is  that  T' 

"Tlio  revenge." 

"  What  ?" 

'*  They  killed  Ilakliin  there.  The  stones  will  sUy  there 
till  one  of  them  b  killed  just  there.** 

"  Who  killed  him  f** 

"  They— over  tliere,**  pointing  across  tlie  Jordan. 

"  When  was  it  V 

**  In  the  time  of  the  grapes  last  year.**    And  the  sheik 

growled  a  little  to'himsdf;  and  rode  on. 
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Ton  minutes  later,  we  met  six  wild-looking  Bedooinii 
going  toward  the  Jordan.  They  stopped  and  ezchangod 
the  salutation  of  pedco  with  us,  wliich  proved  their  good 
intent,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  conversed  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  rode  on.  Under  the  pledge  of  secrecy,  they 
communicated  the  fact  that  they  belonged  to  a  tribe  near 
Hebron,  from  wliom  the  common  enemy  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan liad  stolen  two  camels  three  years  ago.  They  wore 
now  on  an  expedition  of  reprisal.  If  tlie  reader  feels  any 
interest  in  the  result  of  their  ex|)edition,  I  may  add  (in 
confidence  still)  that  I  met  one  of  them  in  Jerusalem  a 
week  aflerwaril,  and  he  told  me  tliat  they  found  four 
camels  in  a  convenient  place,  and  appropriated  them,  ask- 
ing no  questions. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  in  a  few  minutes  wo  had 
completely  lost  our  way.  The  tents  had  been  sent  to  the 
village  £1  Riha  (in  which  name  the  reader  will  catch  the 
resemblance  to  Jericho),  and  according  to  our  calcula- 
tions wo  ought  to  be  within  a  half  mile  of  it.  But  wo 
were  in  a  sort  of  ciil  de  sac  among  some  fences  of  dry 
thorn  bush.     Here  wo  stopped  short  to  hold  a  council. 

In  the  niiilst  of  our  (Iclibcratioii,  Wliitely  fired  a  pistol, 
and  the  next  iiioincnt  wo  heard  tho  rcs|K)use  oflfajji  ]yri>- 
liammcd's  heavy  fowUng-piocc.  •  This  gave  us  our  direc- 
tion, and  ho  continued  to  lire  occasionally  until  wo  reached 
the  tents. 

A  large  camp-fire  was  kindled  near  them,  and  twenty 
Bedouins  were  seated  around  it,  feasting  on  our  provis- 
ions, while  a  crowd  of  not  less  than  fifty  l^qmen  of  Jeri- 
cho (whoso  reputation  by  the  way  is  exceedingly  dubious), 
singing  loud,  shrill  songs,  interrupted  with  wild  uUulas  of 
joy,  were  waiting  to  welcome  Miriam,  whom  the  flag  on 
our  tent  had  taught  them  to  suppose  a  sultana  whoso 
bucksheesh  would  equal  their  welcome. 

But  dinner  was  the  sole  attraction  for  us,  and  this  being 
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served  and  eaten,  wo  slept  gloriously  on  the  plain  of 
Jericho. 

Next  morning  wo  found  our  position.  It  was  near  an 
ancient  tower,  which  alone  remams  of  the  Jericho  of  tho 
time  of  tho  crusades,  and  near  a  low,  miserable  mud  vil- 
lage, which  was  snronnded  by  an  impenetrable  thicket  of 
dead  thom-bushcs.  A  cistern  close  by  our  tents,  sur- 
rounded by  a  mosiuc  pavement,  was  perhaps  the  remains, 
of  some  ancient  palace-garden,  and  similar  spots  in  the 
neighborhood  indicated  tho  antiquity  of  the  site.  Tho 
tower  is  not  older  than  the  middle  ages. 

Twenty,  l^edouins,  of  tho  Qhor  of  tho  Jordan,  were 
around  tho  fire  in  the  morning,  and  rose  as  we  came  out, 
to  give  us  a  morning  salutation.  Thcro  was  nothing  of 
interest  in  tho  miserable  village  El  Uilia,  and  wo  hastened 
away. 

Hiding  a  half  hour  over  a  luxuriant  ]»lain,  watered  by  a 
clear,  s|Mirkling  stream,  and  covered  with  the  nebbek  or 
lote  tree,  and  the  zukkum,  hero  quite  large,  but  nowhero 
cultivated  with  any  care,  we  r^ched  the  fountain  of 
Elislia,  now  called  Ain  es  Sultan.  And  a  sultan*s  fountain 
it  verily  is,  gunhiug  up  gloriously  and  running  out  in  a 
small  stream,  heavy  enough  to  work  a  large  cotton-mill. 
It  was  as  largo  and  copious  as  any  six  fountains  I  had 
seen  in  America,  and  worthy  the  miracle  of  Elisha  which 
was  horo  performed.  Tliis  s|K>t,  in  all  res|iects,  answem 
the  description  of  the  fountain  of  Jericho,  and  as  there  is 
no  other  in  this  part  of  tho  valley,  it  is  manifest  that  Uiis 
nitist  be  the  one,  which  at  the  request  of  Uio  people,  Klisbm 
changed  from  bitter  to  sweet,  as  described  in  3  Kings,  iL 

Here  we  wero  much  nearer  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
than  the  spot  where  we  had  passed  tho  night,  and  near 
the  fountain,  on  the  plain,  in  all  directions,  but  especially 
to  the  south  and  south-west,  are  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Ilerod. 
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Jericho  i)OS8e88C8  an  interest  to  the  Christian  traveler 
which  dates  from  the  entry  of  the  children  of  Israel  into 
the  Land  of  Promise.  Repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  it  has  its  chief  and  holiest  interest  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  Saviour's  life.  It  was  here  that  Zaccheus 
saw  him,  and  hero  that  he  healed  blind  Bartimeas.  It 
was  here  that  ho  received  the  news  of  tho  death  of  Lasa- 
riis,  and  hence,  followed  by  his  sad  disciples,  he  went  np 
tho  road  wo  were  now  about  to  travel,  to  Bethany,  to 
call  him  back  from  tho  land  of  silence. 

Tradition  endeavors  to  increase  the  interest  that  thus 
invests  the  spot,  by  making  the  high  mount^n,  whose 
perpendicular  walls  of  rock  overhang  the  plain  behind  tho 
fowitain,  tho  mountain  Quarantana,  of  tlio  forty  days* 
temptation,  but  of  that  we  will  say  nothing,  since  no  one 
can  affirm  any  thing  of  it. 

Tho  fountain  is  broad  and  shallow,  measuring  nowhere 
more  than  dghtcen  inches  in  depth,  bubbhng  up  in  all 
parts  of  its  basin,  with  quantities  of  air  or  gas.  It.  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  ruins  ^f  a  building  which  has  formerly 
covered  it.  I  found  it  filled  with  fish,  many  of  them 
measuring  six  inches  in  length. 

Wo  rode  southward  under  the  foot  of  Quarantana, 
whose  rugged  face  is  full  of  caves  inhabited  by  fellalieen, 
whom  Ibrahim  Pasha  expelled  from  their  villages  which 
he  burned,  and  at  length  crossing  the  W&dy  Kelt  which 
comes  down  through  a  deep  gorge  of  the  hills  from  the 
west,  in  the  bottom  of  which  flows  the  brook  Cherith,  we 
turned  up  on  the  south  bank  of  that  brook,  and  ascended 
the  steep  hill-side  by  an  ancient  road,  at  tho  sido  of 
which  ran  once  on  aqueduct  now  in  ruins.  The  ascent 
was  rapid  and  difHcult.  Abd-el-Atti  had  lefl  us  at  the 
fountain  and  ridden  on.  He  was  quite  ill  with  a  cold  and 
inflammation  on  his  lungs.  I  found  him  near  the  top  of 
the  hill,  lying  on  the  ground  imder  the  side  of  a  largo 
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rook,  in  great  pain,  and  having  no  other  remedy  at  hand, 
I  dismoonted,  and  getting  a  bottle  of  brandy  from  the 
luncheon  bag,  poured  it  in  quantities  on  his  breast  and 
rubbed  it  in  with  a  flannel  cloth.  Miriam,  coming  up  at 
the  moment  I  was  pouring  it  out,  sliouted  out  her  recollec- 
tion of  an  old  Bible  picture  of  the  good  Samaritan  pouring 
oil  and  wine  into  the  wounds  of  the  man  who  had  fidleo 
among  thieves,  and  wo  were  thereby  reminded  that  this 
was  the  road  on  which  the  scene  of  that  parable  was 
laid. 

The  gorge  of  the  brook  Cherith  was  very  magnificent. 
I  have  seen  none  in  Alpine  scenery  to  equal  it  for  wild 
and  dcsolato  beauty.  For  an  hour  wo  continued  to  pass 
remains  of  the  aqueduct,  and  at  about  ono  o^dock  arrived 
at  an  extensive  ruined  khan,  where  was  a  cistern  of  water 
surrounded  by  Arab  women,  who  were  drawing  water 
and  carrying  it  in  skins  to  tents  among  the  mountains.  A 
fortress  on  a  high  hill  over  this  was  alike  in  ruins,  and  sng- 
gcste<l  memories  of  bravo  old  days  now  forgotten.  No 
tradition  or  history  attaches  to  these  s|H>ts  so  far  as  I 
could  leant.  I  find  in  the  pilgrimage  of  the  English  saint, 
Wilibald,  mention  made  by  that  worthy  that,  on  his  way 
from  Jericho  up  to  Jerusalem,  he  came  upon  the  convent 
or  monastery,  **  Saiicti  Eustochii  ;^  "  lllud  autem  stat  in 
medio  cain|>o  inter  Iliericho  et  llierusalem,**  adds  tho 
venerable  chronicler,  and  thereby  **  I  conclude  that  tho 
ruin  which  I  now  saw  may  have  been  this  monastery, 
and  the  well  at  which  I  paused,  may  have  l»een  that  at 
whidi  he  drnnk,  in  tho  year  of  grace  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-five.  Other  record  I  know  not  of.  Old  niins  like  thw 
|)08sess  to  me  a  great  interest,  in  that  they  rouso  imagin- 
ation,  which  peoples  their  halls  with  princes  and  priests, 
monks  or  laclies  of  the  long-gone  years.  But  whether 
this  were  monastery  of  saint,  or  castle  of  knight,  it  and 
its  former  habitants  are  doti  now — hdy  doti  of  Holy 
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Land,  and  tbc  tents  of  tlio  wandering  tribes  oro  ttie  only 
habitations  of  man  in  tboir  onoe  luxuriant  valleys. 

Wo  rodo  on  over  bills  au<l  through  valleys  nutil,  fivo 
bours  and  a  half  from  Jericho,  we  entered  tbe  village 
of  Bethany,  and  riding  by  the  tomb  of  Lasarus,  paused 
n  moment  to  look  in  it,  tben  went  on  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives  by  that  path  so  sanctified  by  tlio  footsteps  of 
tiiu  Lord,  and  dciiccnding  by  the  garden  of  Gctliscmanu 
wo  crossed  the  Kcdroii  niid  rodu  into  Uio  gato  of  St. 
Stephen, 

Our  party  bad  been  increased  by  tbe  addition  of  a 
dozen  Bedouins,  one  only  of  whom  wished  to  enter  the 
dty.  The  law  forbidding  him  to  uirry  weapons,  ho  begged 
mo  as  we  woro  deeocnding  tlie  Moimt  of  Olives  to  take 
bis  gun  from  liiin,  and  I  lodo  into  the  city  with  tho 
queerest-looking  matdilock  across  my  saddle  that  any 
CbrJHtiaa  man  "vcr  carried  into  Jerusalem. 
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Ihe  Sit-ib'PUee  of  ihe  ^of\b. 

"  Now,  Miriam,  now  for  Bethlehem !  Give  tho  diett- 
nut  the  rein,  and  shako  off  the  duBt  of  Jerusalem  from 
your  feet  and  garments.  I  ley,  Whitely,  touch  up  tho 
hrown  horse  I*'  And  we  went  like  tho  wind  out  of  tho 
Jaffa  gate,  right  under  the  tower  of  David,  and  so  down 
into  tho  valley  of  tho  Sons  of  lliunom. 

It  was  a  tremendous  |>aco  for  that  steep  descent ;  but 
wc  had  learned  lessons  in  horscmaiisliip  in  Syria,  and  my 
broad-breasted  Mohamuicd  went  down  tho  descent  with 
long  plunges,  and,  as  ho  crossed  tho  dry  bed  of  the 
stream,  lifled  his  head  into  the  air  and  shook  his  flowing 
mane,  as  if  he  were  intoxicated  with  that  glorious  north- 
west  wind  that  came  down  from  the  hills  of  Kphrairo. 

On  the  table-land  beyond  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel  we 
found  it  blowing  great  guns.  My  boomooso  streamed 
off  on  tho  wind,  and  MirianOs  riding-dress  was  a  flag  to 
leeward.  They  kept  up  the  |>ace— now  tho  chestnnt  lead* 
ing  with  his  mistress,  now  Whitely  aliead,  and  now  More- 
right  waving  his  hand  in  tho  air  as  if  he  carried  a  Dedouin 
spear,  his  favorite  style  of  fast  riding,  and  one  which  hts 
horse  was,  of  course,  familiar  with. 

I  fell  behind  at  tho  first,  for  I  had  panaed  a  moment  in 
the  Valley  to  speak  to  my  old  friend  Isaac  lioaenstein,  who 
is  superintending  the  erecikm  of  the  Jewkh  boepital  on 
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the  kill-Bide,  which  is  founded  on  the  bequests  of  the  late 
Judah  Touro,  and  the  gifts  of  American  Israelites.  The 
charities  of  the  American  Jews  are  noble.  Their  hosptal 
will  surpass  every  thing  of  the  kind  in  Holy  Land ;  and 
many  a  woni  old  son  of  Jacob,  seeking  the  city  of  David 
to  die,  and  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  to  be  buried  in, 
will  bless  them  with  expiring  breath  for  this  great  work 
whidi  they  are  doing  so  silently. 

When  I  reacluul  the  hill-top  I  saw  the  jvirty  a  mile 
ahead  of  ine,  and  I  spoke  to  Mohammed. 

Some  day,  my  friend,  you  may  mount  one  of  those 
half-breed  Arabian  horses,  and  know  what  that  means.  It 
is  not  safe  for  a  stranger  to  speak  to  one  of  them.  His 
first  motion  is  a  long  leap,  and  at  the  third  jump  he  is  at 
full  speed. 

"Y»Allah!". 

It  is  a  profane  expression ;  no  doubt  of  it.  But  what 
u  a  man  to  do  ?  Tlio  Arabs  have  a  way  of  being  pro- 
iUno,  and  the  name  of  God  is  the  most  common  word  in 
their  language.  When  men  say  the  Turks  are  very  rev- 
erent, and  are  always  saying,  "  Please  God,"  "  If  God 
will,"  "  In  the  name  of  God,"  "  Bbraillab,"  "  Mashallah," 
and  similar  expressions,  it  means  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  we  mean  when  we  say  of  a  man  that  he  sweara  like 
a  trooper.  Tlio  word  which  answers  to  the  English  "  Go 
ahead!"  the  French  "Allez!"  the  Italian  "Avanti!"  in 
all  oriental  countries  is  "  O  God  !"  or  "  Y' Allah  !"  Still, 
as  I  said,  it  has  passed  into  common  use  precisely  as 
Adieu  with  us,  and  one  must  use  it. 

]^y  the  time  I  had  thought  of  half  this  that  I  have 
written  about  the  word,  the  bay  horse  was  going  over 
the  plain  like  the  gale  that  followed  him,  and  I  thundered 
up  alongside  of  Miriam  as  we  came  to  the  slight  ascent 
that  approaches  the  convent  of  Mar  Elias.  Passing  this, 
in  a  few  moments  we  were  approaching  a.  small  dome,  on 
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fonr-aqoare  white  walls,  that  marks  a  spot  of  deep  in* 
terest,  being  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  the  wife  of  Jacob. 

No  spot  of  andent  interest  is  better  located  than  this. 
There  has  been  no  period  of  history  at  which  tradition 
lias  not  fixed  iii)on  this  identical  place,  and  indeed  the 
description  of  the  death  and  barial  of  the  mother  of 
Joseph  and  Benjamin  lei^ve  no  room  for  doabt  as  to  the 
spot  in  which  she  was  buried.  "  And  they  journeyed 
from  Bethel,  and  there  was  but  a  little  way  to  come  Uf 
Ephrath.  ^  ^  «  And  Rachel  died  and  was  buried  in 
the  way  to  Ephrath,  whicli  is  Betlilehem,  and  Jacob  set 
a  pillar  upon  her  grave ;  that  is  the  pilUur  of  Rachd^s 
grave  unto  this  day.^  (Genesis  xxxv.  10-20.)  And 
again :  *'  Radiel  died  by  rao  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  the 
way,  when  yet  there  was  but  a  little  way  to  come  unto 
Ephrath,  and  I  buried  her  there,  in  the  way  of  Ephrath ; 
the  same  L)  Bethlehem.**     (Genesis  xlviii.  7.) 

The  present  building  is  a  Moslem  kubbet  or  wely,  a 
small  square  building  supporting  a  dome.  In  the  centre 
of  this  is  a  pile  of  masonry  covered  with  )>lnstcr.  On  tlie 
cast  side  of  it  is  another  building  adjoining  it,  witli  open 
arches,  in  which  we  were  glad  to  find  sliclter  from  the 
piercing  wind.  Moslem  tombs  are  around  it.  One  large 
open  vaults  in  the  rear  of  it,  was  full  of  skeletons  whoao 
origin  I  could  not  ascertain. 

Here  the  tents  of  Israel  were  pitched  in  the  oentoriea 
long  gone,  and  here  the  dying  Rachel  gave  birth  to  the 
beloved  Benjamin.  Close  by  her  coudi,  on  the  one  side, 
was  tlie  hill  on  which  her  diildren  would  build  the  great 
dty,  the  prototype  of  the  everlasting  city  of  their  God. 
Close  by  her,  on  the  other  side,  was  the  hill  on  which  the 
village  would  be  built,  from  whidi  would  come  the 
Saviour  of  Israel,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the 
Shiloh  of  Joeeph,  the  Hope  of  Benjamm.  It  was  indeed 
holy  g^mid  on  which  she  lay.    The  mother  of  a  mighty 
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race  lay  down  in  that  groond  and  slept  peacefoDj, 
serenely,  century  after  century,  nor  hare  men  erer  db- 
turbed  ber -repose.  We  gatliered  flowers  dose  by  tbe 
tomb.  The  delicate  anemone,  and  starry  flowers  tbai 
migbt  have  sprung  from  the  blue  eyes  of  the  beloTed  of 
the  old  man,  Jacob. 

The  horses  became  impatient,  and  Mohammed,  who  bad 
followed  mo  around  among  tlio  graves  like  a  dog,  lifted 
up  his  head  as  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  daslicd  in  his  fiicc, 
and  started  off  at  a  furious  rate  to  make  the  circuit  of 
the  kubbet,  thereby  conveying  a  hint  that  it  was  cold, 
and  one  must  keep  moving  to  keep  warm.  So  we 
mounted,  and  ten  minutes  more  brought  us  to  the  en- 
trance of  Bethlehem. 

My  friend  I^icrotti,  arcliitect  of  the  Terra  Santa,  to 
whom  I  had  been  indebted  for  so  many  favors  in  tho 
Holy  City,  liad  given  tis  a  very  kind  letter  to  the  su- 
perior of  tho  Latin  Convent  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethle- 
hem. But  I  am  convinced  It  was  not  necessary  to  insure 
us  a  warm  and  hospitable  reception  within  the  walls  of 
that  old  building. 

They  w^rc  walls.  It  was  something  to  have  such  piles 
of  stones  between  one  and  the  outer  world.  The  win- 
dow-seats, or  niches,  were  ten  feet  deep  through  tho 
massive  piles,  but  the  sunshine  stole  pleasantly  in  at 
them,  and  lit  tho  room,  into  which  we  were  shown,  with 
a  soft  red  flush  that  made  it  pleasant  and  homelike. 

It  was  a  long  and  lofty  chamber,  from  which  opened 
little  cells,  four  feet  by  seven,  with  curtains  for  doors. 
Each  cell  had  a  delicious  bed,  with  white  linen,  for  a 
sleeping-place.  Over  tho  end  of  the  room  was  a  largo 
painting,  representing  a  king  and  a  queen  who  had  made 
royal  gifts  toward  the  rebuilding  of  the  convent,  and 
who  looked  down  on  us  in  strange  old  style,  as  if  they 
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wondered  what  barbarian  land  wo  eamo  from  as  pilgrims 
to  the  birth-plaoo. 

Before  the  san  b^  we  visited  the  Church  and  the 
Grotto  of  tho  Nativity. 

The  chiircli  is  one  of  tho  oldest  structures  hi  Palestine, 
being  that  erected  by  Helena,  in  the  fourth  century,  over 
the  supposed  spot  of  the  nativity  of  our  Lord.  Tho 
building  is  cruciform,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  two 
aisles  on  each  side  of  it,  the  aisles  supported  by  forty* 
ancient  Moorisli  pillars,  with  Corinthian  capitals,  all  of 
which  are  grotesquely  painted  and  ornamented  in  a  stylo 
that  is  at  once  unseemly  and  puzzling.  Four  more  pil- 
lars are  now  concealed  in  a  wsdl  which  crosses  the  lower 
side  of  the  transept,  and  completely  separates  the  great 
nave  from  the  upper  part  of  tho  church.  Under*  tbo 
high  altar  is  the  Orotto  of  the  Nativity,  into  which  two 
stairways  descend,  one  on  each  side  of  the  high  altar. 

*This  grotto,  on  which  much  wealth  has  been  lavished 
by  tho  three  churches  who  have  joint  i>ofiscsiiion  of  it,  tlio 
Greeks,  Latins,  and  Armenians,  contains  two  s|K>ts  of 
special  interest,  one,  marked  with  a  silver  ploto  that 
states  in  good  I^atin,  *'  Ilcro  was  bom  of  a  virgin,  Jesos 
Christ  our  Lord,*'  and  another  that  is  casofl  in  marble, 
and  called  the  manger  in  which  he  was  laid. 

Beside  these,  the  spot  where  the  Magi  knelt  in  pointed 
out,  and  marked  by  an  altar. 

The  grotto,  for  it  is  a  cavern  in  the  rock,  is  gorgeously 
ornamented,  and  hung  around  with  paintings,  and  gold 
and  silver  ornaments.  There  was  one  little  picture,  a 
Carlo  Dolci,  that  I  tried  hard  to  buy,  and  I  came  near 
succeeding. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
spot,  I  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  shall  hereafter  remark, 
in  speaking  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  subject  of  tradition  and 
its  value.    And  I  confess,  that  at  this  point  I  see  no  po^ 
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able  room  for  doabt  thai  the  Lord  wai  bom  within  this 
same  cave  now  consecrated  to  hit  worship. 

That  I  may  not  be  aocoaed  of  miytating  the  arguments 
against  this  view,  I  will  quote  here  Dr.  Robinson's  entire 
argument  on  this  subject.  He  introduces  it  in  connection 
with  his  argument  concerning  the  Hoi j  Sepuldire  and  the 
place  of  Ascention.  (Biblical  Researches,  toL  ii,,  p^g^ 
78,  79.) 

*^  The  cavo  of  the  Nativity,  so-called,  at  Bethldiem,  has 
been  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  Jesus  was  bom«  by 
a  tradition  which  reaches  back  at  least  to  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.  At  that  time  Justin  Martyr  speaks 
distinctly  of  the  Saviour's  birth,  as  having  occurred  in  a 
grotto  near  Bethlehem.  In  the  third  century,  Origen 
adduces  it  as  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  so  that  even 
the  heathen  regarded  it  as  the  birth-place  of  him  whom 
the  Christians  adored.  Eusebius  also  mentions  it  several 
years  before  the  journey  of  Helena,  and  the  latter  conse- 
crated the  spot  by  erecting  over  it  a  church.  In  this  in- 
stance, indeed,  the  language  of  Scripture  is  less  decisive 
tlian  in  respect  to  the  place  of  the  Ascension,  and  the 
evangelist  simply  relates  that  tbe  virgin  brought  forth  her 
son  and  laid  him  in  a  manger,  *'  because  there  was  no  room 
for  them  in  the  inn.'  But  the  circumstance  of  the  Sav- 
iour's having  been  bom  in  a  cave,  would  certainly  have 
not  been  less  remarkable  than  his  having  been  laid  in  a 
manger,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  sacred  writer 
would  not  have  passed  it  over  in  silence.  The  grotto, 
moreover,  was,  and  is,  at  some  distance  from  the  tovm^ 
and  although  there  may  bo  still  occasional  instances  iu 
Judea  where  a  cavern  is  occupied  as  a  stable,  yet  this  is 
not  now,  and  never  was,  the  usual  practice,  especially  in 
towns  and  their  environs.  Taking  into  account  all  these 
circumstances,  and  also  the  early  and  general  tendency  to 
invent  and  propagate  legends  of  a  similar  character*  and 
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the  prevBiliDg  custom  of  representiog  the  eveoU  of  tbo 
goepel-history  bs  hBvbg  iBken  plaoe  in  g^Uoa,  it  would 
hBrdiy  seem  consistent  with  b  love  of  simple  historic  troth 
to  attach  to  tliis  tradition  any  much  higher  degree  of 
credit  than  wo  have  shown  to  belong  to  the  parallel  tra- 
dition respecting  the  place  of  oar  Lord*s  ascension.'' 

It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  here  admitted,  that  the 
tradition  relating  to  this  g^tto  is  unbroken  since  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  at  which  time  Justin  Mar- 
tyn  speaks  of  it. 

Justin  was  converted  from  Ilatonism  to  Christianity 
A.D.  132.  Of  his  age,  we  know  nothing,  but  it  is  not  m 
the  least  impossible  that  he  had  seen  a  hundred  men  who 
remembered  the  days  of  Christ  on  carUi.  It  is  incredible 
that  at  that  period  of  time  any  error  could  be  made  in 
pointing  out  the  birth-place  of  the  Son  of  God,  whoso 
presence  on  earth  was  an  event  of  more  astounding  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  than  would  liave  been  the  advent 
of  Antoninus,  the  reigning  emperor,  or  the  fall  of  Rome 
itself.  If  a  philosopher  or  an  earthly  king  had  been  bom 
in  a  stable,  there  would  not  be  the  least  doubt  of  the 
preservation  of  the  place  for  twice  or  ten  times  that 
length  of  time.  Why,  then,  imagine  that  the  birth-place 
of  the  King  of  kings  could  be  mistaken  ? 

Simply  for  these  aOegtd  reasons : 

1.  Tlie  only  evangelist  out  of  the  four  (Luke)  who 
deems  it  important  to  mention  tliat  the  babe  was  laid  ^  in 
a  manger,**  docs  not  mention  tliat  the  manger  was  in  a 
cave. 

2.  This  cave  was,  and  is,  at  some  diitanoe  from  the  town. 

3.  It  is  not  now,  and  never  was,  the  usual  practice,  ei^ 

pecially  in  towns  and  tlieir  environs,  to  occ«l)>y  caverns 

as  stables. 

As  to  the  first  point,  it  is  true  that  Luke  docs  not  msD- 
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lion  iho  cave,  nor  docs  ho  mention  that  it  was  in  a  stable, 
nor  tliat  it  was  not  in  one  or  the  other.  I  confess  my  in- 
ability to  perceive  the  force  of  the  argument,  or  any  rea- 
son why  the  silcnco  of  Luke  on  this  subject  should  operate 
to  prove  the  cave  a  fiction,  any  more  than  why  the  entire 
silence  of  the  other  three  evangelists  should  operate  to 
prove  Luke's  statement  all  a  fiction.  The  argument  has 
equal  force,  that  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  if  true,  tlie 
sacred  writcra  would  not  have  ptissed  over  in  silence  suoli 
remarkable  circumstances. 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  distance  from  the  present 
town  may  be  three  or  four  hundred  yards.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  ancient  town  inclosed  this  site  and 
swept  quite  around  the  hill. 

Hut  the  third  point  is  the  most  remarkable  statement, 
and  here  I  am  compelled  to  find  fault  with  Dr.  Robinson's 
accuracy  of  observation,  which  is  the  more  surprising 
here  as  contrasted  with  his  usual  careful  and  reliable 
Htntenicnls. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  never  saw  a  cavern 
in  Syria,  near  Jerusalem,  or  any  large  town,  which  was 
accessible  to  cattle,  horses,  donkeys,  or  sheep,  that  was 
not  used  as  a  stable.  I^crhaps  ho  did  not  enter  these  as 
frequently  as  I  did,  for  a  sort  of  mania  aflcr  caves  and 
tombs  led  me  into  every  hole  that  would  admit  my  body. 
In  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  all  the  open  caverns  were 
stables.  On  the  side  of  Aceldama,  difficult  of  access  as  it 
was,  horses  and  donkeys  were  nightly  stabled  in  the 
tombs.  In  Jerusalem,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Via  Dolo- 
rosa,  where  for  centuries  there  have  been  ruins  of  some 
ancient  buildings,  leaving  a  row  of  ten  Gothic-i)ointed 
arches  above  the  ground,  supporting  the  vast  heaps  of 
earth  known  as  the  site  of  Herod's  Palace,  which  arches 
admitted  one  to  dark,  subterranean  caves  in  the  earth, 
every  night  of  my  stay  in  Jerusalem,  the  camels  of  wan- 
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deiiDg  Arabs  were  housed  for  the  nigbti  among  donkeys 
and  horses  of  the  resident  inhabitants.  The  same  was 
true  of  all  parts  of  Syria,  on  the  road  to  Hebron,  to  Saint 
Sabns,  to  Jericho,  and  to  Galilee. 

That  my  own  testimony  on  tliis  subject  may  not  go  un* 
supported,  I  may  refer  to  Lieutenant  Lyncli,  who  states  his 
**  own  observation  of  the  frequent  and  almost  unirersal 
appropriation,  where  practicable,  of  caverns  and  recesses 
in  the  rock,  for  sheltering  man  and  beast  from  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather.*'  (Lynches  Dead  Sea  Explorations, 
l^ago  424.)  Mr.  Stephens's  remarks  are  too  well  known  to 
need  quotation  here. 

Thus  much  in  regard  to  present  customs. 

IVobably  the  assertion  that  such  never  was  the  ctistom 
would  be  fully  answered  by  an  equally  decided  assertion, 
that  such  always  was  the  custom,  and  one  assertion  might 
li.ivc  equal  weight  with  the  other,  since  there  is  no  an* 
thority  on  the  subject.  But  reasoning  from  the  general 
similarity  of  modem  and  ancient  customs  in  eastern  lands, 
es])ec*.ial1y  in  Syria,  it  is  |»crfectly  safe  to  believe  that  such 
was  the  custom,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  tlio 
converse  of  this  third  proposition  is  strictly  true,  and  tliai 
tlie  use  of  caverns  for  stables  is,  and  always  was,  the  usual 
practice  in  Syria,  especially  in  towns  and  their  enviroiM. 

Much  more  likely  would  this  be  true  in  a  crowded  time 
when  Bethlehem  was  overflowing  with  guests,  and  when 
every  traveler  sought  what  shelter  for  himself  and  his 
beast  the  surrounding  country  could  afford. 

But  "the  prevailing  custom  of  representing  the  events 
of  the  gospel  history  as  having  taken  place  in  grottoes"  so 
far  from  operating  as  an  argument  against  tlie  authen-. 
ticity  of  this  faith  appears  to  me  a  strong  indication  in  its 
favor.  That  custom  must  have  had  an  origin.  What 
was  that  origin  ?  Blest  probably  in  the  fact  that  soma  of 
the  events  of  the  holy  history  did  take  pboe  in  groiloesL 
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This  tradition  ia  the  earliest  that  we  have  distinct  knowl- 
edge o^  and  the  fiict  that  the  Lord  was  bom  in  a  care 
and  buried  in  a  cave  may  well  have  given  cause  to  the 
custom  of  representing  other  events  of  his  life  as  having 
occurred  in  a  similar  place. 

Finding  this  place  marked  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Lord,  and  noth- 
ing to  forbid  its  truth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing 
to  favor  it,  I  believed  sincerely  that  I  was  on  the  ground 
hallowed  by  that  event. 

Various  grottoes  are  connected  with  that  of  the  Nativity 
by  passages  under  the  churdi.  We  visited  the  altar  and 
tomb  of  Eusebius  and  that  of  Jerome,  in  succession,  as  well 
as  thatof  Eustachia,  and  of  Paulo,  a  Roman  lady,  a  friend 
of  Jerome,  who  founded  a  number  of  convents  in  Holy 
Land,  in  the  fourth  century,  and  died  at  Betlilchem.  Two 
paintings  over  her  tomb  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 

Thence  we  went  to  the  altar  and  tomb  of  the  Innocents 
slain  by  Herod,  which  I  think  must  be  the  tomb  and 
shrine  which  Dr.  Olin  took  for  that  of  persons  martyred 
by  the  Mohammedans,  as  I  could  find  none  such ;  and 
finally  we  visited  the  cell  of  Jerome  in  which  he  translated 
the  Bible,  and  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  is  the 
chamber  of  that  father. 

It  was  curious  to  bo  waited  on  that  night  by  long- 
robed  Franciscans ;  to  have  your  toast  handed  you  by  a 
cowled  brother,  and  your  wine  poured  out  by  a  vener- 
able-looking jiricst,  and  your  candles  lit  by  a  reverend 
Either. 

Lot  me  tell  you  there  might  bo  colder  and  less  cozy 
places  than  that  same  guest-chamber  in  the  old  Convent 
of  the  Nativity,  after  the  dinner  was  cleared  away. 

Thpre  was  little  Miriam  in  a  corner  of  the  diwan,  with 
a  pile  of  cushions  around  her,  resting  most  pleasantly. 
There  was  Whitely  making  magnificent  strides  up  nn<l 
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down  the  room,  and  ezpreflting  his  constant  wonderment 
at  the  ihioknees  of  the  walla.  There  was  Moreright  roll- 
ing  a  cigarette  of  his  fiivorite  Stamboal  tobacco,  of  which 
he  smoked  regularly  one  after  dinner,  and  no  more ;  and 
there  was  year  black-bearded  friend  with  hia  chibook, 
filling  the  air  with  fragrant  Latakea,  while,  through  the 
clouds  tliat  surrounded  him,  he  discoursed  somewhat  on 
this  wise: 

**  Ah  !  Miriam,  if  I  had  lived  in  Bethlehem  it  should  be 
a  Christmas-day  the  whole  year  round,  and  life  one  long 
Christmas  carol.  I  would  have  feasts  in  the  day  and 
songs  in  the  night,  and  I  would  keep  tlie  birth-night  threo 
hundred  times  a  year.  Somehow,  here  in  Betlilchem,  I 
seem  to  remember  only  Christmas  memories,  as  if  on 
Christmas  days  in  other  years  I  had  been  nearer  here. 
Do  you  remember  only  the  few  short  years  ago  when  our 
blithe  Jessie  sang  the  carols  with  us?  and  now — there 
are  voices  among  the  seraphim  not  more  musical  than 
licr  voice  was  then  ;  and  what  must  it  be  now  that  she  is 
Ihcro  ?  Tlicre  I  Where  ?  Close  above  us.  If  tliero  bo 
a  place  where  tlie  heavens  are  nearer  earth  than  else- 
where, it  is  here,  above  the  Birth-place  and  the  Sepuldire. 
And — hush  a  moment,  Whitely ;  for  heaven's  sake  stop 
that  heavy  tread  one  instant  I  I  heard  a  voice  outside  the 
convent  walls.'* 

"  You  did,  did  you  ?  Why,  Bralicem  Eflfend^  those 
walls  are  twelve  feet  thick." 

"  Pshaw,  man  I  the  voice  I  heard  sounds  through  six 
feet  of  earth  and  violets,  and  it  is  no  louder  than  the 
rustle  of  the  grass  on  her  grave,  and  yet  I  tell  you  I  heard 
it  from  the  land  of  sunset— our  land,  my  friend— our  own 
old  home." 

"  The  Eflendi  is  a  little  orasy  to-night,"  said  Whitely, 
turning  to  Moreright,  and  pausing  in  his  walk. 

**  She  lived  to  see  josi  fourtaen  ■ommerai  and,  and  then 
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— what  then?  Wliy,  then  sho  cuno  to  Bethlehem — 
don*t  interrupt  inc,  Miriam !  She  died  on  a  Christmas- 
night.  I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  hist  night.  The  moon 
on  the  snow,  the  snow  on  the  hills,  and  the  bine  sky  orer 
them  all.  And  slio  lay  in  her  little  bed,  and  her  long 
yellow  hair — golden  as  the  golden  sands  of  Sahara — 
streamed  down  the  white  pillow,  and  her  bright  bine  eyes 
were  closed,  and  her  thin  white  hands  were  dasped  to- 
gether on  her  breast;  her  gentle  breast,  tliat  nover 
heaved  a  sigh,  now  breathing  gently,  and  as  peacefully  as 
if  already  sho  were  in  the  atmosphere  of  heaven.  Once, 
when  the  curls  of  gold  trembled  on  the  pillow,  I  believed 
for  the  instant  that  the  winds  that  blow  over  those  hills 
of  God  were  among  the  tresses,  and  fanning  her  forehead. 
Once,  as  I  pressed  my  forehead  to  the  cold  window-pane, 
and  looked  out  on  the  night  and  stars,  I  believed  that  I 
saw  the  white-robed  host  approadiing ;  and  once  when 
Philip — who  had  loved  her  as  his  own  child — stooped 
over  her,  and  sho  opened  her  blue  eyes  and  smiled, 
then  I  believed — ^nay,  I  knew,  and  it  was  so— that  sho 
saw  nothing  on  earth — nothing  but  the  ineffable  counte- 
nance of  the  Saviour.  Yes,  she  was  gone !  and  where, 
where  would  the  free  soul  of  tlio  beloved  child,  who  all 
her  life  had  so  loved  llio  story  of  Bethlehem,  go  first  from 
his  presence  but  to  the  cnulle  nud  tiie  cross  ?" 

**  Is  it  all  true,  Miriam,  that  he  is  talking  about  ?" 
-'^  I  believe  it  is ;  and  do  you  remember  who,  at  this 
time  two  yeai*s  ago,  was  lying  even  so,  and — what  day 
did  she  die  ?" 

^^  March  5,  1854  ;  and  this  is  March  7,  185G.  Ah,  how 
pleasant,  afler  all,  is  tiie  memory  of  that  beloved  child ! 
And  though  her  voice  is  nbt  to  be  heard  any  more  here 
— though  her  fair  brow  is  not  again  to  be  uncovered  on 
earth — I  can  weep  now  as  I  say  it — yet,  O  friends  of  mine! 
this  same  city  of  Bethlehem  is  the  place  to  remember 
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that  ho  who  was  a  litUo  child  bado  children  come  to  him, 
and  that  the  jewels  of  his  crown  will  be  their  radiant 
soab.  Yea,  1  thank  Qod — though  it  be  in  tears  and 
pains — I  thank  Ood  tliat  he  gave  her  to  ns,  and  that  she 
died.  Died!  Can  I  say  that  here?  Why,  Ikthlohcm 
ii  the  birth-place  of  the  race  of  man.  Here  ho  who  dies 
in  India  or  America  is  bom  to  immortality.  The  child 
that  wo  thought  dead  in  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna 
was  bom  that  night  in  Hethlehem  of  Judea — bom  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  mighty>Son  of  David.  Whitely, 
light  that  candle,  will  you?  Tvo  an  idea  tliat  all  tho 
holy  fathers  are  as  sound  asleep  in  the  convent  by  tliis 
time  as  Jerome  himself,  and  I  propose  finding  my  way  to 
the  roof  of  the  convent.  I  marked  the  passages  before 
dark,  and  I  wisli  to  see  the  starlight  on  Bethlehem.  Will 
you  go  with  me  ?'• 

"  Certainly  we  will." 

I  can  not  attempt  to  describe  tho  labyrinthine  passages 
of  the  old  building.  It  was  a  walk  of  an  eighth  or  a 
(piarter  of  a  mile  to  reach  tho  terrace<l  rooC,  and  on  tho 
way  wo  woko  tho  light  bI umbers  of  two  of  tho  fathers, 
who  put  their  sliaven  licxuU  out  of  tho  doors  of  tlieir  cells, 
and  nnittered  what  we  took  for  blessings,  whether  they 
were  so  intended  or  not. 

That  hour  was  a  life-time,  iio  out  in  tho  starlight  of 
a  Clirint mas-night  at  lioiuo,  my  fiiend,  and  look  op  at  the 
Rtam,  and  try  to  realize  some  of  my  feelings  in  the  star- 
light of  Bethlehem.  I  lay  down  on  tho  roof  and  gathered 
my  boornoose  about  me,  for  the  wind  was  not  yet  gone 
down,  and  I  hid  my  face  from  my  com|>anions  while  I 
looked  up. 

And  then,  then — deride  if  you  will,  O  friend  of  mine  I 
— laugh  if  yon  dare,  O  miserable  unbeliever  I — then,  in 
the  high  arches  of  heaven,  I  heard  the  echo  of  tlie  morn- 
ing song  soanding  down  tho  ages.    And  among  the  voioes 
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of  the  sons  of  God  I  caught  that  distant  wail  that  alone 
interrupted  the  universal  joy,  mourning  that  the  Son  of 
God  must  die  for  that  creation.  And  next,  as  I  lay  and 
listened^  I  heard  the  unspeakable  melody  of  the  angels 
that  woke  the  shepherds  over  on  yonder  hill ;  and  as  I 
lay  there,  tliat  sound — a  sound  as  of  the  hosts  that  are 
around  the  white  tlirone — went  up  into  the  sky,  and  died 
away  among  the  stars.  It  died  away,  but  still  I  heard 
another  sound — ^a  &int,  fiir  sound — that  thrilled  through 
my  heart  and  my  brain  as.  did  not  the  songs  of  the  new 
creation,  nor  even  the  angels'  voices. 

Wlicn  I  was  a  boy — I,  whoso  far-wandering  feet  had 
pressed  the  holy  soil  of  Canaan,  and  had  brought  me  to 
the  plains  of  Bethlohom  Ephratali — ^in  my  old  homo, 
thousands  of  miles  away,  where  the  forests  waved  in  the 
autumn  winds,  and  streams  dashed  with  much  music  of 
water  down  old  rocks,  and  the  oak-trdo  over  the  house 
moaned,  and  the  wind  soughed  through  the  dark  pines — 
when  I  was  a  boy,  unsullied  as  yet  in  heart  by  worldly 
contacts,  uncursed  as  yet  by  willing  sin,  I  was  wont  to 
lie  down  at  evening,  wearied  with  the  long  day's  play, 
and  fall  asleep,  lulled  by  my  mother's  voice  in  one  un- 
changing song.  For  years  I  fell  asleep  to  that  music,  and 
the  last  sound  that  hallowed  my  undisturbed  slumber, 
was  that  sweet  voice  singing  to  "  Bonnie  Doun,"  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem. 

Will  you — dare  you  laugh  at  me,  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  heard  that  voice — ^that  song — that  holy  sound,  away 
yonder  at  Bethlehem,  above  me  among  the  slai-s?  That 
I  shut  back  the  memories  that  crowded  to  heait  and  lip, 
crushed  down  the  longing  I  can  not  tell  of,  for  the  clasp 
of  those  so  beloved  anns,  and  that  at  length  I  sobbed 
aloud,  and,  hiding  my  face  in  my  boomoose,  I  wept  as  I 
lay  there  in  the  starlight  on  the  convent  roof. 

Laugh  if  you  will ;  but  know  of  a  surety  that  if  I  pre- 
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vail  to  rcmch  llie  beftven  of  our  hmgbg  hopes,  amoiig  tho 
t«inpestDoiu  KDgs  of  joy  that  roll  dovn  tbo  banks  of  Iho 
river  of  life,  I  ihall  not  find  perfect  melody  till  I  hear  that 
voioe  and  aoog. 


16. 

Ws  prayed  in  the  monuDg  in  the  Grotto  of  the  Na- 
tivity,  liniling  in  it  a  crowd  of  joong  children  ainging  at 
tho  early  mass. 

Many  of  the  Betlilohcm  artisans  waited  on  as  with  their 
work  to  sell,  and  we  made  some  pordiascs.  Tho  cliief 
business  of  the  place  is  tho  manufiicture  of  beads,  rosa- 
ries, and  crosses  from  olive-wood  and  other  substances, 
and  the  car\'iug  of  stone  and  Uie  mother  of  pearl  oyster- 
shell  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  images  of  holy  men,  women,  and 
places.  Esau,  a  Bethlehcmite,  is  the  most  skillful  of  the 
workmen,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  and  asks  most 
exorbitant  prices. 

The  father-superior  wailed  on  us  very  politely  just  be- 
fore we  started,  and  expressed  his  regret  at  the  impossi- 
bility of  selling  nic  the  picture  I  had  seen  in  the  Grotto. 
It  was  a  melancholy  fact,  that  the  war  between  Uie  Greek 
and  I^tin  churches  had  its  climax  at  Bethlehem;  and 
although  tliis  picture  was  the  property  of  the  Latins,  yet 
if  they  removed  it,  it  Avould  lead  to  a  dispute  on  the  right 
to  fill  the  vacancy ;  nor  could  I  effect  the  object  by  in- 
stantly substituting  another,  as  I  desired  to  do  on  my 
return  to  Jerusalem.  The  dispute  would  still  arise,  and 
would  lead  to  a  reference  to  tho  authorities  and  endless 
bickerings.     I  was  obliged  to  yield  the  matter,  and,  re- 
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luctantly  bidding  the  good  monks  farowdl,  wo  dcporiod 
for  Hebron. 

Ono  hour  and  a  half  from  Bctlilolicm,  wo  wcro  at  tlio 
Pools  of  Solomon.  Thcso  vast  reservoirs  are  three  in 
number,  in  the  slope  of  a  narrow  valley,  where  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  great  king  had  a  oountry  seat  and  gardens. 
Each  ]K>ol  is  lower  than  the  one  next  above  it,  so  that  the 
water  runs  successively  from  one  to  the  oth^r,  and  from 
the  last  by  an  aqueduct  to  Jerusalem. 

The  measurements  of  Cassas,  whoso  plans  I  have  before' 
mc,  give  the  «p|Hjr  ik>oI,  200  French  feet  by  300 ;  the 
second,  200  by  :)00  ;  and  the  third,  100  by  480. 

Dr.  Uobinson's  measurements,  which  are  manifestly 
much  more  accurate,  are  as  follows :  • 

Upper  Poo/.— 380  feet  (English),  by  100  at  the  west 
end  and  250  at  the  east.     Depth  at  east  end,  25  feet. 

Middle  Poo/.— 423  feet,  by  100  and  250  feet.  Depth 
at  cast  end,  30  feet. 

TyQwcr  Pool, — 582  feet,  by  148  and  207  foot.  Dei>Ui 
at  cast  end,  50  feet. 

An  old  Saracen  fortiHed  castle  stands  near  tho  up|>cr 
|>ool,  with  an  ancient  gateway  leading  into  it.  I  rode  in, 
and  found  an  intensely  black  Nubian  in  solitary  powci 
sion,  and  innumerable  earthem  iK>ts,  built  up  in  high 
walls,  by  way  of  hives  for  bees,  of  which  there  were  any 
quantity. 

Not  f'lr  from  tho  front  of  this  fortress  is  tho  fountain 
from  which  the  ]x>ols  are  supplie<l.  A  stairway  descends 
through  a  mason-work  passage  about  twelve  feet,  inttf  a 
small  chamber,  in  which  a  basin  collects  tho  water  from 
several  springs,  and  discharges  it  toward  the  upper  pod. 
At  the  comer  of  the  upper  |k>oI,  it  is  received  into  a  sort 
of  subterranean  fountain,  which  is  also  reached  by  steps, 
and  thence  distribute<]  to  the  pool. 

The  original  fountain  w  very  probably  a  work  of  Solo- 
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mon'B  day,  and  ia  auppoaed  to  be  the  aealed  foootain  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Canticlea,  iv.  12. 

The  road  to  Hebron  from  the  poola  ia  over  the  aamo 
desolate  country  that  I  have  already  described  in  other 
parts  of  Syria.  I  shall  speak  of  it  more  in  deUul  in  de- 
scribing our  return  to  Jerusalem. 

It  was  three  in  the  afternoon  when  we  began  to  see 
IhoBO  signs  *of  cultivation  and  luxuriance  that  indicated 
our  approach  to  the  valley  of  Eshcol.  The  hills  opened ; 
the  valley  was  fenced  in,  and  vines  covered  the  inclosures. 
A  stone  watch-tower  was  built  up  in  each  vineyard,  where 
the  owners,  who  live  in  the  city,  are  accustomed  to  pass 
the  summer  months.  They  are  not  to  be  called  houses, 
for  they  wb0  but  square  walls  of  rough  stone,  without 
mortar,  roofed  over  with  brush  or  thatch,  and  without 
windows.  The  inhabitants  of  Syria  need  few  luxuries. 
Bods  are  unknown,  and  a  family  of  moderate  means  can 
bo  comfortable  in  such  a  hut,  sleeping  on  straw  or  on  the 
ground. 

The  road  became  now  quite  home-like,  as  it  narvowed 
between  stone  walls,  over  which  the  vines  were  growing. 
But  it  was  not  home-like  underfoot,  where  the  usual  ac- 
cumulation of  rough  stone  made  the  footuig  insecure,  and 
from  tune  to  time  tried  our  heroes'  knees  severely.  But 
at  last  we  found  ourselves  suddenly  among  houses,  and, 
in  a  moment  more,  rode  down  by  the  southern  side  of 
the  upper  city  of  Hebron. 

The  city  is  divided  into  three  parts,  none  of  which  are 
walled.  They  scatter  along  a  valley  between  high  mount- 
ains, an  open  space  separating  each  from  the  other.  Tlie 
lower  city  is  the  largest  and  most  important,  since  in  it  is 
the  great  mosk  that  covers  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  Pass- 
ing  the  two  upper  sections  we  reached  the  town ;  and, 
turning  into  it  by  a  pool,  and  entering  by  an  old  archway, 
we  rode  up  a  dark  narrow  street  to  the  Jews'  quarter,  in 
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which  we  had  been  told  at  Jerusalem  that  we  could  obtain 
comfortable  lodgings. 

Jjct  me  here  warn  the  traveler  who  visits  Hebron,  not 
to  be  deluded  by  saoh  representations.  We  repented,  in 
agony  of  skin,  all  night  long,  that  we  had  left  our  tents  at 
Jerusalem. 

The  only  house  in  Hebron  into  which  travelers  could 
be  admitted  was  that  of  a  Jew,  whose  hospitality  was 
abundant  in  anticipation  of  full  repayment.  It  was  a 
queer  little  old  house,  dating  somewhere  this  side  of 
Abraliam^s  day,  which  wo  reached  through  narrow  wind- 
ing, dismal  passages,  out  of  which  opened  many  Jewish 
doors,  in  which  were  many  pretty  Jewish  faces.  Ono 
room  given  us  was  open  to  tlio  stxirs  of  heaven,  being 
only  an  alcove,  from  a  small  open  court.  The  other,  a 
closed  room,  opened  from  it ;  and  on  the  floor  were  spread 
some  covorlidfl,  by  way  of  bed  and  bedding. 

Leaving  Abd-el- Atti  to  arrange  tlie  comforts  of  Ufe,  we 
rode  out  to  examine  the  city. 

Hebron  is  known  to  Moslems  only  as  £1  Khalil  (The 

fHend)^  a  name  derived  from  the   common   title  of 

Abraham,  **the  friend  of  God;^'  and  not,  as  has  beeo 

supposed,  from  £1  Khulet  (The  Castle).    They  relate  that, 

in  a  sore  famine,  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  despatched 

liis  servants  into  Egypt  to  one  of  his  own  fKends  there, 

asking  for  com.    The  Egyptian  refused  it,  saying,  thai  if 

it  wore  for  Abroli.am  and  his  family  he  would  send  it 

instantly,  but  as  he  knew  that  what  he  sent  would  bo 

given  away  to  all  the  poor  of  the  land  in  Abraham^  usual 

manner,  he  would  not  consent  to  send  him  any  to  be  thus 

wasted.    The  servants,  ashamed  to  be  seen  coming  back 

with  empty  bags,  filled  them  with  fine  sand,  which  they 

brought  home,  telling  the  result  of  their  journey  to 

Abraham  alone.    As  he  lay  on  his  couch,  revolving  in  his 

brain  the  means  of  preserving  his  fiunily  and  retainera 

21 
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from  impeodiDg  starvation,  Sarah  went  to  ono  of  the  bagii 
which  had  been  deposited  in  the  tent,  and,  opening  it, 
took  out  meal  and  baked  bread.  Abraham,  smelling  the 
burning  bread,  demanded  where  she  had  obtained  the 
meal,  and  she  replied :  **  It  is  what  came  but  just  now 
from  yoar  friend  in  Egypt."  ^  Say,  rather,"  exclaimed 
the  grateful  patriarch,  ^Hhat  it  came  from  my  friend,  God 
Almighty." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  are  friends  to  no  ono.  lliey 
are  the  most  bigoted  Moslems  of  the  East,  and  absolutely 
forbid  the  residence  of  a  Christian  within  their  town. 
They  guard  their  great  mosk  with  the  most  jealous  care, 
considering  it  polluted  by  the  gaze  of  a  Christian  on  its 
outer  walls. 

It  is  an  immense  buildmg  of  handsome  stone,  with  bev- 
eled edges.  No  position  can  bo  obtained  near  it  suffi- 
ciently high  to  overlook  its  lofty  walls.  These  are  not 
inclosed  by  a  roof.  They  are  out-walls  of  a  court,  in  one 
end  of  which  stands  a  smaller  building  that  covers  the 
cave  of  Machpclah. 

licnjamin  of  Tudela,  who  visited  Hebron  when  the 
Cliristiaus  held  sway  in  the  Holy  Land,  a.i>.  11G3,  de- 
scribed the  spot  much  as  it  is  now  described.  Ho  said 
if  a  wealthy  person  offered  a  suflieient  fee  a  door  was 
opened,  ^^  which  dates  from  the  time  of  our  forefathers, 
who  rest  in  peace ;"  and,  with  a  taper  in  his  hands,  the 
visitor  passed  through  two  empty  caves,  and  reached  a 
third,  wherein  were  six  sepulchres,  those  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Sarali,  Rebecca,  and  Leah,  opposite  each 
other.  All  bore  inscriptions  like  this :  *^  Tliis  is  the  sepul- 
chre of  our  Father  Abraham,  upon  whom  be  peace."  No 
Christian  is  now  permitted  to  enter  the  inclosuro ;  scarcely, 
indeed,  is  one  allowed  to  approach  it. 

As  Ave  rode  up  toward  it,  the  news  of  our  arrival  spread 
like  wildfire  through  the  town,  and  a  croAvd  of  men. 
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women,  and  obildren  met  ua  near  the  Haram  with  ahoota 
of  defiance  and  deriaion,  forbidding  oa  to  approach.  Dia- 
regarding  them,  we  rode  on  to  the  front  of  the  btulding, 
and  then  around  it,  and  np  the  steep  hill-aide  behind  it, 
till  we  were  on  an  eminence  commanding  it.  But  we  could 
8GC  notliing  more  than  its  vast  walla  of  large  beveled 
stone,  which  seem  to  have  been  standing  ainco  the  daya 
of  Jewish  power.  Our  ejea  could  not  prevail  to  penetrate 
the  rocky  curtain,  and  see  the  opening  of  that  cave  in 
which  the  mighty  and  the  beloved  slumbered. 

No  place  on  earth,  away  from  Jerusalem,  is  of  more 
profound  interest  than  this ;  and  I  know  of  no  Sfwt  which 
I  more  desired  to  sec. 

While  wo  paused  on  the  hill,  the  boys  who  had  followed 
us  threw  stones  at  us  from  a  distance,  and  emboldened  by 
our  taking  no  notice  of  them,  at  length  approached  na, 
shouting,  '^  Nazara,  kelb,  kafir,*'  and  other  words  of  oon- 
tempt.  Words  did  not  hurt,  but  stones  did ;  and  *t  one 
struck  the  brown  horse  on  the  side  of  his  hea<1,  Whitely 
liflcd  him  in  two  long  bounds  that  brought  him  among 
the  boys ;  and  seizing  the  largest  of  them,  a  fellow  of  ihll 
eighteen,  with  his  left  hand,  he  swmig  him  literally  acroaa 
his  horse^s  neck.  Tlio  |)06ition  was  not  favorable  to  a 
perfect  covering  of  his  body  by  his  loose  shirt.  On  the 
contrary,  those  ports  which  are  especially  designed  for 
such  purposes  were  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  whip, 
which  the  American  pasha  laid  on  with  a  swinging  arm. 
I  will  insure  that  young  hound  against  calling  a  Chriatian 
a  dog  henceforth.  lie  was  a  converted  Moslem  before  my 
friend  threw  him  in  a  heap  into  a  mud-hole;  and  the 
other  boys  were  aghast  at  this  unheard-of  outrage  on  a 
Moslem  by  a  Christian.  But  they  did  not  disturb  na 
further ;  and  we  rode  down  the  hill  and  visited  one  or 
two  of  the  rude  glass-blowing  establishments,  which  are 
the  chief  businces  of  Hebron.     They  mannfiMAure  glaaa 
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brtoeleU  and  ankleU  for  the  women  and  children  of  Sy- 
ria, which  they  pot  on  when  yoong,  and  retain,  without 
breaking,  until  the  foot  or  hand  grows  too  large  for  them 
to  come  off. 

Returning  to  our  Jewish  quarters,  we  found  Abd-el* 
Atti  in  a  state  of  excitement  hitherto  unparalleled.  It 
appeared  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  Jewish  holy 
week,  when  they  observed  sundry  special  formalities, 
among  which  was  one  which  forbade  them  to  eat  or  drink 
from  any  dish  defiled  by  a  Christian's  touch.  Hence  we 
could  not  have  either  cooking  utensils  or  table-furniture, 
and  dire  was  the  commotion  consequent  thereon  ;  for  be 
it  known  that  Abd-el-Atti  had  been  entrapped  into  all 
this  by  a  son  of  our  host  in  Jerusalem,  who  was  author- 
ized to  assure  us  that  his  fiither  would  be  happy  to  accom- 
modate us  like  lords.  Wo,  of  course,  forbade  interference 
with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  fiunily;  and  having 
driq|ung-cup8  in  our  pockets,  and  metallic  plates  and 
knives  and  forks  in  our  luncheon-bag,  we  made  a  meal 
from  the  remains  of  our  luncheon,  and  boiled  eggs  which 
wo  found  means  to  cook ;  and  then  sat  together  around 
the  miserable  tallow  candle,  that  made  the  darkness  visi- 
ble, while  we  laughed  over  the  appearance  of  our  acconi- 
inodations  in  Hebron. 

It  was  the  first  decided  error  that  Abd-el-Atti  had 
made  in  several  months,  and  in  this  he  was  not  specially 
to  blame. 

The  deep  window-seat  of  the  old  house  opened  by  a 
rude  shutter  on  the  plain  outside  the  city,  for  the  house 
was  on  the  very  edge  of  the  dense  mass  of  buildings,  of 
which  the  outer  circle,  jouiing  one  to  another,  and  being 
accessible  by  doors  only  from  within,  answered  to  a  certain 
extent  the  purposes  of  walls.  The  windows  were  inno- 
cent of  glass,  and  through  the  loose  shutters  the  cold 
night  wind  found  its  way  in  piercing  blasts.     But  not- 
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withsUnding  the  wind,  before  I  slept  I  threw  open  the 
flhattera  and  looked  oat  on  the  valley  and  the  hillai  and 
recalled  the  most  intereetbg  paaeages  in  the  history  of 
that  gproond. 

This  verily  was  the  spot  where  those  events  ooonrred 
in  centories  so  long  ago  that  I  can  almost  as  well  realise 
that  I  am  ill  another  world,  as  where  the  tent  of  Abraham 
was  pitched,  and  the  angels  visited  him. 

When  men  began  to  boild  cities,  in  the  years  immedi> 
ately  after  the  deluge,  Hebron  was  foonded.  In  Nam* 
bers,  xiii.  22,  we  learn  that  Hebron  was  bailt  seven  years 
before  Zoan  in  Egypt,  a  fact  which  the  sacred  writer  evi- 
dently mentions  as  showing  its  great  age. 

Its  first  appearance  in  sacred  history  is  when  Abram 
took  up  his  ab^e  **on  the  plains  of  Mamre  which  is 
Hebron.*^  The  word  here  translated  plains  is  more  prop- 
erly to  be  read  terebinth,  or  oak  gprove,  and  hence  tfose 
a  tradition,  which  is  found  in  all  the  centuries  since  Bible 
times,  of  a  terebinth  of  Abraham.  The  early  wrfters  speak 
of  it  as  having  lasted  from  the  time  of  AbraBam  to  thai 
of  Christ,  when  it  died.  There  is  now  near  Hebron  a 
vast  tree  of  this  description,  which  stands  in  solitary 
grandeur,  bearing  the  tradition  at  present,  but  probably 
not  very  ancient,  though  certainly  the  most  remarkable 
tree  in  Syria. 

But  hero  the  history  of  Qod^s  chosen  people  com- 
menced. Here  Abraliani  and  Sarnli  lived,  and  here  oc- 
curred that  incident  in  tlie  family  history  of  the  fiuher 
of  the  faithful  which  so  often  occurs  in  families  at  this 
day,  tlie  first  death,  that  makes  it  necessary  to  porchase 
a  burial-place  for  our  dead.  Not  a  few  old  men  have 
likened  themselves  to  Abraham  when,  with  quivering  lip 
and  bursting  hearts,  they  have  bargained  with  others  for 
deep  places  in  which  to  lay  the  beloved  out  of  sighU 

Abraham  stood  up  from  before  his  dead.  She  lay  there, 
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eokl  and  calm,  who  had  been  onoe  the  beloved  of  his 
youth,  the  splendidly  beautiful  Sarah,  to  whom  princes 
nud  kings  had  bowed  in  admiring  love,  and  he  had  been 
sitting  in  his  tent  by  her  side,  with  his  head  bowed  down 
itver  his  face,  his  memory  sweeping  over  the  century  of 
(hoir  lovo.  lie  stood  up,  apd  spoke  to  the  children  of 
lloth,  and  said,  **  I  am  a  stranger  and  sojourner  wiUi  you ; 
givo  nio  a  iH)si8ossion  of  a  burial-jilaco  witli  you,  tliat  I 
limy  bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight."  She  at  least  would 
waudor  no  more.  She  was  in  the  city  which  had  fonnda- 
(Umis  whoso  builder  and  maker  was  his  friend  and  God. 

Aiul  Kphron  sold  him  the  field  and  cave  of  Machpelab, 
and  ^*  after  tliis  Abraham  buried  Sarah  his  wife  in  the 
^niYo  of  the  Held  of  Machpelah  before  Mamro;  the  same 
U  llobrt^n  in  the  land  of  Canaan.'*  « 

Watehing  and  waiting  for  many  years  beside  his  wife's 
i'v«tMI>M»l:uH%  the  old  man  sent  his  servant  Eleazar  to 
biihg  u  wifo  to  his  son,  and  ii  was  somewhere  on  theso 
UoUU  thut^laaao  was  walking  and  meditating  at  evening 
»ii\l  mot  It^lu'kah.  For  twenty-five  years  of  his  old  age 
m\\\\  WMii  tho  daughter  of  Abraham,  but  he  had  comforted 
liliuMolf  with  another  wife,  and  had  now  a  host  of  children, 
» \\\\  i^'i  luqvi  displaeed  in  some  measure  tho  older  son  in 
hu  tOlwtitMiH.  More  likely  still  is  it  that  they  were  a  trial 
lo  \\\'h  \A\\  i\\\\\  lor  they  were  men  whoso  names  are  lost  in 
lKt«  \\AU  of  tho  servants  of  his  God  on  earth. 

\\\\\  \\\w\\  tho  old  man,  tho  mighty  patriarch,  whoso 
\u\\\\\^  \\\\^  w  toriHu*  to  tho  kings  of  the  land,  both  for  tho 
l>u»\\o«ii  \»f  hiH  own  stout  arm  and  the  promise  that  tho 
\  1 1  ^  ii.uuo  o\>ntained  of  a  coming  multitudo  to  j)ossc8s 
Ou  u  \Hi\nitiy,  when  Abraham  at  length  departed  to  that 
ii\iUUiuo  ooiu|mny  hi  Avhieh  he  recognized  Noah,  and  sat 
»l»»\\n  \^\  A\l{uu,  .\bol,  and  Enoch,  where  henceforth  his 
*'l^\\  iWwxH  wowUl  reooive  tho  hosts  of  his  descendants 
\\\u*  i.oui;la  his*  Uksoni,  his  younger  children,  cither  too 
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youDg  to  Uke  part  in  tho  ceremony,  or  offendod  at  the 
old  man^s  will,  in  which  he  disowned  them  and  gare  hk 
whole  estate  to  Isaac,  and  lacking  the  affection  that  the 
elder  had,  are  not  heard  of  at  his  grave.  Bat  the  wan- 
derer, the  oldest  son,  not  demanding  or  desiring  anght 
but  a  son's  privilege,  returned  to  the  valley  from  tho 
southern  plains,  and  *^  his  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmacl  buried 
him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelali,  in  the  field  of  Ephron.** 

Isaac  was  a  very  slow  sort  of  man.  No  event  of  his 
life  marked  it.  He  was  bom,  lived,  and  died  in  this  valley, 
content,  like  other  sons  of  nch  men,  to  live  on  his  mher- 
ited  estates,  lie  was  apparentl/very  easily  managed  from 
boyhood.  He  submitted  without  resistance  to  the  pro- 
|)08ed  sacrifice  in  the  land  of  Moriah,  and  when  he  was 
forty  years  old,  and  his  mother  was  dead,  he  made  no  ob- 
jection lo  liis  father's  choice  of  a  wife  for  him.  When  ho 
f^iw  hcr'Mic  brought  her  into  his  mother  Barali's  tent, 
and  took  Uebekah,  and  she  became  his  wife.  And  ho 
loved  her;  and  Imuic  was  comforte<l  after  his  motberM 
death." 

llio  inferior  of  his  keen  wifi*,  and  alisolutoly  sold  by  his 
sliarp  son  Jacob,  there  is  no  incident  of  his  life  that  evinces 
any  thing  in  his  character  above,  scarcely  indeed  np  to 
the  common  order  of  humanity. 

Rsau  was  every  whit  a  nobleman.  The  character  of  tho 
older  sou  shines  evon  in  contrast  with  tli.nt  of  Jacoli, 
whose  evil  traits  have  become  proverbial  as  cliaracteristio 
of  his  descendants.  When  his  father  and  mother  wero 
grieve<l  because  of  his  wives,  Esau  went  and  married  hia 
uncle  Ishmael's  daughter,  who  he  thought  would  please 
them.  But  deprived  by  his  sharp  brother  of  his  birth- 
right and  his  blessing,  he  did  for  a  moment  promise 
himself  revenge,  a  thought  that  gave  place  to  better  de* 
terminations  at  length.  When  time  had  made  him  an  old 
man,  and  he  and  Jaoob  carried  a  hundred  years  of  lifc  on 
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their  beni  ihonlderii  Inae  gmva  up  the  ghoit  and  diad, 
and  was  gathered  onto  hk  people,  and  hk  aona  Eaan  and 
Jacob  buried  him.  Onoe  more  the  great  oaTem  opened 
its  portals  to  receive  to  the  silent  companionship  of  Abra- 
liam  and  Sarah  their  only  son,  and  once  again  fi>r  his  wife 
Kebekali. 

In  the  still  night  that  rested  on  MamrOi  I  oonld  see  the 
tall  fbnus  of  the  two  great  sons  of  Isaac,  standing  before 
the  grand  sepulchre;  Esau,  stem  and  magnificent,  tlio 
IMTince  of  Seir,  Jacob,  weak  and  trembling,  the  shepherd 
of  Canaan.  The  one  stout  and  strong  in  his  own  pride 
and  confidence,  like  the  desert  princes  of  this  day,  the 
other,  bent  and  feeble  with  premature  age  and  decay. 

Tlien  tlie  cave  received  the  form  of  Leah  to  its  increas- 
ing company,  and  then  it  was  closed  and  deserted,  and 
none  of  the  descendants  of  the  great  father  of  the  fidthful 
were  near  to  watch  his  {>lace  of  rest 

But  the  stillness  of  the  valley  of  Eshool  was  broken 
by  the  sound  of  an  advancing  army  and  the  heavy  notes 
of  mournful  music.  Men  called  it  the  mourning  of  the 
£gyptiaiia,  nor  did  they  understand  that  he  whose  bones 
were  brought  with  such  majestic  pomp  to  the  cave  of 
Macb|>elah,  was  the  father  of  a  race  of  kings  who  should 
|)0sscss  the  loud  of  Canaan  for  a  thousand  years. 

I  saw  this  scene,  too,  on  the  liill-sido.  Tlie  stone  was 
rolled  back  from  the  iloor,  and  the  eyes  of  men  might 
again  gaze  in  on  the  re|X)se  of  the  fathers.  The  bier  was 
set  down  at  the  entrance,  and  twelve  stalwart  men, 
robed  as  princes,  stood  over  the  dust  of  the  great  dead, 
and  bowed  their  heads  in  reverence.  One,  most  royal 
of  all,  in  form  and  feature  as  in  apparel,  stood  by  his  Oth- 
er's head  and  pledged  his  love  to  his  stout  brethren 
thenceforth  forever,  and  they  lifted  Israel  to  the  side  of 
his  father  Isaac  and  lib  beloved  Leah,  as  he  had  bidden 
them  in  that  exquisite  sigh  of  the  old  man's  dying  hour : 
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**  I  am  to  be  gmlhered  imto  my  people  I  Dory  me  with 
my  fiUhera,  in  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field  of  Ephroo,  the 
Ilittite,  in  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field  of  Machpelah,  whieh 
is  before  Marore,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  Abraham 
bought  with  the  field  of  Ephron,  the  Iliitite,  for  a  pos> 
■eesion  of  a  burial-place.  There  they  buried*  Abraham 
and  Sarah  his  wife ;  there  they  buried  Isaac  and  Rebekah 
is  wife,  and  there  I  buried  Leah.** 

**  And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  commanding 
liis  8onS|  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded 
up  the  ghost,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people.**  And 
then  the  cave  of  Machpelah  was  closed  against  the  dead, 
and  no  more  came  to  the  assembly  in  its  gloom.  Some 
have  indeed  supposed  that  Joseph  was  at  last  carried  to 
his  father's  resting-place,  but  we  have  no  authority  fer 
believing  that  his  bones  were  removed  from  Shechem. 
As  years  passed,  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  men  may  hare 
rifled  the  tomb  of  its  sacred  contents,  and  scattered  the 
dust  of  the  patriarchs  on  the  soil  of  their  beautiful  Talley. 
Tlio  oak  that  spreads  its  giant  arras  on  the  plain,  may 
liave  within  its  stout  form  some  of  the  blood  of  Abraham. 
The  vines  that  gleam  in  autumn  with  their  golden  fruits, 
may  spring  from  the  dust  of  Rebekah.  The  solitary  palm 
that  stands  by  the  great  mosk,  may  have  taken  its  stately 
beauty  from  the  graceful  form  of  Leah. 

But  the  place  itself  has  never  been  forgotten,  and  can 
not  now  be  mistaken. 

The  force  of  God*8  promise  to  his  laithful  servant  came 
over  me  with  a  power  and  beauty  I  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced, as  I  looked  up  again  at  the  same  stars  thai 
Abraham  saw  when  God  bade  him  look  on  them  and  see 
the  number  of  his  children. 

Four  thousand  years  have  passed  since  that  promise 
was  made  on  the  plains  of  Mamre,  and  it  has  been  long 
since  ftUfiOad.    The  ehOdreii  of  Abraham,  a  host  mors 
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than  any  man  can  number,  baying  suffered  captivity  in 
Egypt,  and  wandered  through  the  wilderness  of  Expia- 
tion, possessed  the  land  of  that  promise,  built  in  it  gor- 
geous cities,  and  the  temple  which  Qod  disdained  not  to 
occupy  with  his  visible  presence,  offered  sacrifices  for  cen- 
turies on  the  high  altar  of  Isaac's  offering,  and  then  were 
swept  away  on  the  wind,  like  the  smoke  of  their  own  in- 
ceuBO.  11)0  song  of  their  teinplo  coascd  to  1k)  heard, 
except  in  the  mournful  echoes  of  the  tombs  of  Jehosha- 
phat.  The  smoke  of  the  daily  sacrifice  ceased  to  ascend, 
but  gathered  and  hung  in  a  gloomy  cloud  over  the  holy 
hill,  iuvisiblo  to  mortal  eyes  indeed,  but  visible  to  immor-  ^ 
tal,  as  the  evidence  of  the  accomplished  vengeance  of  Qod. 

They  offered  their  last  great  sacrifice  on  Calvary,  cni- 
cificd  their  Lord,  and  invoked  the  curse  of  his  blood  on 
themselves  and  their  children.  Then,  the  promise  to 
Abraham  totally  and  forever  forfeited,  they  were 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  persecuted,  driven 
up  and  down  the  highways  and  byways  of  life,  among  all 
people,  until  the  name  of  Abraham  became  a  reproach 
among  men,  and  Israel  tlic  sec  if  of  every  nation.  The 
descendants  of  the  barbarian  inhabited  the  land,  and  then 
the  children  of  Ishmael  and  of  Esau  returned  to  possess 
it,  and  the  blessing  of  Isaac  on  his  nobler  son,  "  By  thy 
sword  shalt  thou  live,  and  shalt  servo  thy  brother,  and  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion, 
thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck,"  was  fulfilled, 
and  the  birthright  which  Israel  bought  for  a  mess  of 
pottage,  and  sold  agmu  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  for 
old  garments  to  conceal  his  nakedness  and  shame,  Esau 
retook  by  his  sword,  and  possesses  unto  this  day. 

High  over  all  in  the  serene  sky,  the  stars  that  heard 
the  promise,  and  were  indeed  the  letters  of  light  in  which 
it  was  written,  remain  calm,  and  cold,  and  unchanged, 
above  the  valley  of  Hebron,  as  calm  and  cold  to-night. 
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above  my  head,  as  when  their  rays  fell  on  the  white  tenU 
of  Abraliam,  and  the  laughing  eyes  of  the  incredolons 
Sarah. 

I  did  not  sleep  that  night.  Ilegiments  of  (leas  at- 
tacked me,  whole  armies  in  fierfcct  organization,  and  I 
turned  out  at  daylight  in  a  humor  to  fight  Ucbronitea. 
Nor  was  I  likely  to  go  without  the  opportunity. 

We  rode  out  early  to  the  mosk.  I  had  strong  hopes 
of  being  able  to  effect  an  entrance,  but  these  were  utterly 
routed  when  I  saw  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  great  door- 
way. We  sent  for  Sheik  Klialil,  a  venerable  old  man, 
who  is  the  cliief  in  the  Ilaram,  and  while  we  waited,  the 
crowd  shouted  at  us  all  the  derisive  names  they  could  in- 
vent. I  think  the  old  man  gets  his  name  as  a  bishop 
does,  from  his  diocese. 

We  had  learned  how  to  manage  thb  sort  of  people, 
and  so  long  as  they  did  us  no  harm  we  let  them  ei^y 
their  own  voices.  Whitely  would  hurl  a  lot  of  Eogliah 
epithets  at  them  once  in  a  while,  and  amuse  himself  by 
nn  indiscriminate  cursing  of  their  fathers  and  propheta. 
But  it  was  all  blessing  as  much  as  cursing  to  them,  al- 
though they  would  stop  and  listen  curiously  while  he 
talked. 

The  sheik  arrived,  and  instantly  bade  us  dismount  and 
enter  the  outer  gate  of  the  mosk  at  one  of  the  aideSi 
which  we  did,  and  ho  thereupon  shut  the  vast  doors  be- 
tween us  and  the  enraged  i>coplc.  A  cry  was  raised 
among  Uicm  that  he  was  going  to  take  us  uito  tlie  mosk, 
and  the  town  was  alarmed.  But  there  were  a  doaen  of 
the  fanatical  dogs  inside  with  us,  and  they  shouted  baek 
that  we  should  not  see  the  interior  of  the  Ilaram,  al- 
though we  were  already  fiu*  beyond  the  privilege  of 
Christbuis.  We  were  not  within  the  building,  but  mily 
within  a  broad  alley-way  that  passes  up  tlie  outside  of  H^ 
and  admits  the  viritor  to  a  door  at  n  hundred  feet  IWm 
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the  gate.  The  sheik  led  us  about  fifty  feet  to  a  door 
opening  into  his  own  house,  and  entering  this  we  mounted 
to  the  upper  floor,  where  his  reception  room  was  located. 
As  we  entered  it,  another  door  near  by  was  half  opened, 
and  a  white  hand  beckoned  Miriam  to  enter.  She  left  us 
and  disappeared  in  the  hareem,  where  she  describes  her . 
reception  as  cordial,  and  decidedly  impressing.  A  young 
and  beautiful  Circassian  woman,  the  solo  wife  of  the  old 
sheik,  received  her  in  her  open  arms,  pressed  kisses  on 
both  her  cheeks,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  affectionate 
embraces.  Then  her  h^r,  and  &ce,  and  dress,  and  orna- 
ments underwent  the  strictest  examination,  and  her  gloves 
produced  immense  astonishment. 

Wo  sat  down  to  coffee  and  pipes  on  the  diwan  with 
Sheik  Khalil,  and  discussed  the  propriety  of  an  attempt 
to  enter  the  mosk.  The  old  man  expressed  his  perfect 
-willingness  to  conduct  us  through  it  if  it  could  be  man- 
aged secretly,  but  now  our  arrival  in  town  was  so  well 
known  that  it  Avas  out  of  the  question.  IIo  volunteered 
the  offer  of  admitting  me  if  I  would  return  from  Jeru- 
salem alone  a  week  later,  in  disguise,  and  promised  to 
pass  an  entire  night  with  mo  in  the  mosk.  I  can  never 
too  much  regret  my  inability  to  accomplish  this  under- 
taking. 

I  sent  Abd-el-Atti  into  the  mosk  Avhile  I  Avas  with  the 
sheik,  and  he  returned  and  gave  me  a  description ;  but 
he  could  not  draw  me  a  plan  that  I  could  understand. 
He  told  me  that  in  the  outer  court  Avas  a  tomb  called  that 
of  Joseph,  while  within  the  inner  mosk  were  the  several 
tombs  or  tumular  structures  of  the  patriarchs.  The  cave 
itself  opens  from  the  end  of  the  inner  building,  and  Ls  a 
dark  cavern,  across  the  mouth  of  which  the  floor  of  the 
mosk  passes,  so  that  the  visitor  walks  before  the  cave  and 
looks  down  into  it,  being  elevated  above  its  floor.  But  it 
is  so  dark  within  that  nothing  can  be  seen.    None  but 
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roytl  Tintora,  or  those  high  in  the  Moeleni  religioo,  are 
^  ever  permitted  to  enter  the  care,  and  iU  eontenU  are  on- 
•  known. 

It  was  not  a  little  painful  to  find  myself  so  near  the 
spot  once  occapied  by  those  mighty  rolics,  and  not  be 
allowed  to  see  it.  Bat  wo  were  forced  to  content  oar« 
selres  with  the  coffee  and  pipes,  and  the  religions  conver- 
sation  of  Sheik  Khalil,  who  was  a  tmmp  in  his  way,  and 
whoso  Latakea  was  as  worthy  of  commendation  as  his 
piety.  IIo  talked  mach  aboat  the  mosk,  bat  I  coald  not 
get  him  to  describe  the  interior  of  the  cavern. 

But  the  row  oatside  at  length  became  terrific,  and  we 
began  to  think  that  if  wo  did  not  harry  out  they  woald 
tear  the  mosk  down  to  get  at  as.  A  miserable  dog  of  a 
derweesh,  filthy  and  disgusting  in  his  appearance,  who  was 
inside,  and  to  whom  I  had  given  an  uncommonly  large 
backsheesh,  was  howling  out  a  torrent  of  curses  in  retom 
for  it  when  we  reached  the  gate,  which  was  still  dosed. 

**  Shut  up  your  music-box,  old  fellow,^  shouted  Whlte- 
ly,  in  a  voice  that  brought  the  scoundrel  to  his  senses  hi 
an  instant,  and  as  he  suspended  his  vociferations  the  gates 
swung  open,  and  our  expectant  friends  had  a  view  of  ns. 
They  were  silent  for  an  instant  while  we  mounted  our 
horses,  and  then  opened  a  lane  for  as  toward  the  baiaarsL 
We  parted  from  Sheik  Khalil  with  profound  assnranees 
of  distinguished  rcs|)ect  and  regard,  sealed  with  a  dollar 
which  the  old  man  slipped  up  his  sleeve  witli  a  dry  wink 
toward  his  derweesh  friend,  and  then  trusted  ourselvef  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  five  hundred  as  vile-looking  men 
and  women  as  one  mig^t  wish  to  see,  who  eyed  ns  as  so 
many  hungry  dogs  would  eye  a  bone,  which  each  wished 
but  none  dared  to  seise.  As  we  advanced,  the  shoots  of 
derision  began  to  rise  behind  ns,  and  the  lane  doeed 
in.  Abd-el-Atti  led  our  march,  and  Whitely  and  myself 
bronght  up  the  rear ;  the  faffown  bone  and  the  bay  stepped 
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daintily  Along ;  once  in  a  while  the  bay  sheered  into  the 
crowd,  in  a  way  much  pleasanter  to  the  rider  than  the 
people  on  foot. 

Wo  had  left  the  crowd,  and  were  dowly  advancing 
toward  the  bazaars,  when  a  stone  flew  by  my  head,  fol- 
lowed by  a  volley.  Moved  by  the  same  impalse,  Whitely 
and  myself  whcclcil  togetlior,  and  cadi  drawing  a  revolver 
fiiccd  the  crowd  that  was  advancing  do¥m  the  narrowstroet. 

Tlio  shudder  of  fear  that  went  through  the  aasemUy 
was  actually  visible.  Two  balls  in  that  mass  would  have 
made  terrible  havoc  Wo  stood  thus,  facing  each  other 
for  thirty  seconds,  and  then  I  raised  my  pistol  and  fired 
six  balls  successively  in  the  air,  and  replacing  it  in  my 
shawl  took  out  another  (my  volcanic  repeater),  and  sliook 
it  in  their  faces.' 

It  was  enough.  The  terror  of  tlmt  revolver  will  re- 
main in  Hebron  as  a.  civilizer.  We  turned  our  horses* 
heads  again  and  rode  very  slowly  on,  but  no  more  stones 
were  thrown,  nor  did  one  of  the  crowd  pass  that  spot. 

Ten  minutes  afterward  passing  the  lower  Pool  of  He- 
bron which  is,  probably,  the  one  over  which  David  hung 
the  murderers  of  Ish-boslicth  (2  Samuel,  iv.  12),  and 
looking  leisurely  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  we  turned 
up  the  valley  and  bade  farewell  to  the  burial-place  of  the 
patriarchs. 

We  paused  a  half  hour  under  the  great  tree  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley,  of  whidi  I  have  spoken,  known 
as  the  terebinth  of  Abraham.  This  magnilicent  tree,  by 
far  the  finest  in  Syria,  has  a  trunk  about  seven  feet  in 
diameter,  and  extends  its  branches  for  nearly  fifly  feet  in 
all  directions.  Its  great  size  and  its  situation  near  He- 
bron has  given  it  its  name,  but  there  is  no  })ossibility  of 
its  dating  so  far  back  as  the  period  of  the  Saviour,  much 
less  of  Abraham. 

It  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  extensive  vinoyanls  of  the 
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valley  of  Eahool  which^  at  tho  time  of  oar  viait,  were  in 
bud^  bat  not  yet  in  leaf.  Every  thing  indicated  a  loz- 
ariant  growth  of  the  grape  in  this  valley,  and  the  ac- 
ooants  that  we  receiTed  were  like  those  that  the  spies 
gave  to  Moses. 

We  led  tlio  tree  at  1 1  o^clock,  retracing  our  way  some 
distance,  and  struck  into  tho  Jerusalem  road  again. 

At  one  hour  from  Uebron  we  came  to  a  ruin,  heaps  of 
large  stones  and  the  remains  of  a  wall,  called  by  the 
Arabs,  Beit  Ibrahim,  the  house  of  Abraham.  The  sheik 
of  tho  raosk  had  explained  to  mo  in  the  morning  that  this 
was  where  Abraham  lived,  and  the  ruins  of  his  residence. 
Such  is  the  tradition. 

At  half  an  hour  further  we  ]&ssed  i^  fountain  on  the 
right  with  ruins  near  it  and  hewn  tombs  in  the  fiice  of  a 
rocky  ridge  behind  it.  Immediately  opposite  to  this,  on 
a  high  hill,  stands  a  large  ruin  c^ed  Beit  Qala.  One 
hour  from  this  we  crossed  a  hill  on  which  is  a  large  pool 
of  water,  and  the  finest  grove  of  olive-trees  I  have  seen  in 
Syria.  Large  stones  lie  scattered  around  in  various  di- 
rections, but  there  was  no  distinct  ruin.  It  is  now  called 
Beit  Oumar. 

Wo  pressed  on  more  rapidly  in  the  aflemoon,  for  it 
grew  cold  and  the  wind  penetrated  our  coverings  and 
chilled  us.  The  road  was  awful.  I  need  scarcely  repeat 
this,  for  all  roads  in  Syria  are  alike.  But  theru  aru  plaoos 
on  this  road  where  a  horse  can  with  difliculty  go  Uiroagli 
the  narrow  passes  between  the  rocks,  and  where  the  foot- 
ing is  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  I  would  sooner  think 
of  riding  up  into  the  fourth  story  of  an  American  hoose 
than  up  some  of  those  precigitous  passes. 

At  five  hours  from  Hebron  we  reached  the  Poob  of 
Solomon,  and  paused  only  to  water  our  horses,  standing 
a  few  moments  within  the  mined  castle  for  shelter  flnom 
the  oatttng  wii 
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We  left  Bethlehem  on  the  right.  Three  fourths  of  an 
hour  from  the  |)ool8  and  five  and  three  foartha  from  He- 
bron, wo  passed  Rachel's  tomb.  Just  here  the  road  was 
so  bad  that  I  preferred  trying  a  patch  of  ploughed  ground 
among  some  olives.  It  was  inclosed  in  a  stone  wall  three 
feet  high.  I  rode  the  bay  horse  at  it,  and  he,  instead  of 
going  over  it  as  I  intended  ho  should,  mounted  the  wall 
and  went  twenty  feet  along  its  top,  as  easily  as  a  dog 
would  go,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  Miriam  followed  me, 
on  the  chestnut.  They  then  took  the  field  and  croaang  it 
at  an  easy  run,  went  over  the  low  wall  into  the  next,  and 
so  we  rode  on  for  a  fourth  of  a  mile,  when  we  turned  to 
the  road  again,  and  at  seven  hours  from  the  time  of  leav- 
ing Hebron  we  rode  intb  the  Jaffa  gate  of  Jerusalem. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  we  crossed  the  Hill  of  Evil 
Counsel,  and  its  red  beams  fell  on  the  walls  of  the  Holy 
City  with  a  rich  glow  that  made  them  singularly  beautiful. 
The  bleak  wind  blow*  cold  across  the  hills  of  Ephraim  as 
we  passed  on,  and  our  cloaks  flew  out  on  the  breeze  as 
we  went  along  the  high  table  land  before  descending  into 
the  valley  of  Ben  Ilinnom.  Never  was  home  and  fire 
more  welcome  to  coUl  and  weary  pilgrims  than  was  the 
house  of  Antonio  to  us  that  night. 

Nor  was  Jerusalem  any  less  pleasant  to  iis  for  that  a 
party  of  American  gentlemen  had  arrived  the  day  pre- 
vious, among  whom  were  some  of  our  pei*sonal  friends. 

How  strangely  we  cross  each  others'  tracks  in  wander- 
ing over  the  world.     In  this  party  were  two  gentlemen, 

our  good  friends  F and  B ,  of  Philadelphia.    We 

made  their  acquaintance  in  Jerusalem.  They  overtook 
us  in  Beyrout  again,  we  ^ent  to  Staq[iboul  and  strolled 
through  the  gorgeous  bazaars  together,  and  made  a  party 
up  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Giant's  mountain. 

They  went  to  the  Crimea,  but  a  month  later  we  found 
their  cards  on  our  table  in  the  Via  Babuino  at  Rome. 
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Tb«y  left  ns  there  and  wont  homewxnl,  to  America,  u 
wo  and  tbej  supposed,  but  two  months  after  that,  in  a 
nulwaj  oarrtagc,  at  Wtndennere  in  the  lake  country,  we 
heard  GunUiar  voices  in  the  next  carriage,  and  shouting  a 
Salaam  Aleilcoum,  received  their  cheery  reply.  It  is  a 
pleasant  and  memorable  thbg  to  say  of  a  friend,  "  We 
met  first  in  Jerusalem." 


IT. 

Tub  reader  who  is  not  interested  in  the  disonssion  of 
*.be  topography  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  locality  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  will  lose  none  of  the  incident  of  travel  in  this 
volume  if  he  pass  directly  over  thb  to  section  18. 

I  have  no  idea  that  these  subjects  can  bo  finally  dis- 
posed of  by  this  or  any  argument ;  but  I  believe  that  the 
discussion  by  successive  travelers  will  tend  to  tfirow  addi- 
tional light  on  the  questions,  and  aid  in  the  ultimate  dis- 
covery of  truth,  which  will  be  establislied  only  when 
excavations  can  be  carried  on  in  and  around  Jerusalem. 

I  am  confident  that,  with  proper  aid  and  a  iinnan  from 
the  SulUn,  1  could,  by  running  two  trenches  through  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  city,  without  injury  to  existing  buildings, 
determino  <piostions  which  arc  of  more  interest  to  the 
Christian  world  than  all  the  discoveries  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  will  be  allowed 
to  do  this  before  long ;  meantime  wc  must  be  content  to 
argue  the  matter. 

I  have  differed  materially  from  Dr.  Robinson,  the  dis- 
tinguished American  traveler,  in  what  I  have  written; 
nor  have  I  in  all  respects  agreed  with  Dr.  Williams,  his 
learned  opponent,  on  the  questions  relating  to  the  Holy 
Places.  I  am  indebted  to  both  these  tentlemen  for  the 
aid  their  research  has  afibrded  in  the  nistorical  part  of 
the  argument. 
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* 

I. 
GENERAL    TOPOORAPHT. 

HoDKRN  Jerusalem  is  not  the  same  city  io  size  or  shape 
tliat  stood  on  the  hills  in  the  days  of  Christ.  Tho  ancient 
Jerusalem  was,  in  fiict,  two  cities  which  had  grown  to- 
gether ;  Ziou,  on  its  hill,  enclosed  in  strong  walls ;  Mo> 
riah,  tho  hill  of  tho  temple,  equally  strong ;  and  the 
houses  which  lilled  tho  deep  valley  between  them.  Tho 
first  wall  of  tho  entire  city  connected  these  two  hills,  and 
served  only  to  fortify  tho  intormodiato  spaco ;  whilo  all 
of  the  oity  outside  these  walls,  and  it  was  doubtless  very 
large,  remained  unprotected  against  enemies,  until  a  very 
late  period. 

Our  only  means  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  topo- 
graphy of  ancient  Jerusalem  are  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  tho  writings  of  Josephus,  and 
tho  works  of  early  fathers.  Josephus  wrote  within  the 
first  century,  and  Kusobius  something  more  tlian  two 
hundred  years  later,  llio  former  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  about  a.d.  70 ;  tho  latter  was  present 
at  tho  dedication  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in 
A.n.  335,  and  had  probably  been  well  ac(|uainted  with 
Jerusalem  for  many  years  prior  to  that  date.  IIo  wrote 
his  Life  of  Constantino  afVer  that  emperor's  death,  which 
oi!Currcil  a.i>.  340. 

Tlio  descriptions  of  Josephus  profess  to  be  accurate. 
Jj\  some  respects  they  are  so ;  in  others  probably  quite 
^herwise. 

£nough  is  clear,  however,  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  poattion 
of  Zion  and  Moriah.  These  two  great  hills  have  never 
been  doubted.  Tlio  reader  will  bear  in  mind  my  simple 
illustration  of  tho  appearance  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  I 
likened  it  to  a  two-tinod  fork,  Zion  being  the  right  hand 
and  shorter,  Moriah  Uie  left  and  longer  tine. 
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Abundant  ovidonco  is  afforded  us  in  Jorosalom  that 
the  north  side  of  Zion  was  precipitous.  The  fiict  that  it 
is  not  so  now  has  been  a  subject  of  great  difficulty  to 
those  who  liavo  not  examined  the  foundation  and  location 
of  the  present  citadel^  near  the  Jafia  gate. 

Looking  on  this  from  the  west,  half  way  to  the  upper 
Pool  of  Gihon,  no  one  can  long  hesitate  to  admit  that 
the  castle  of  David,  so  called,  stands  on  the  extreme 
north  point  of  Zion,  and  that  there  was  a  deep,  narrow 
ravine  extending  across  this  tine  of  the  fork,  completely 
cutting  it  off. 

If  there  were  no  other  evidence  of  this  than  the  forty- 
eighth  Psalm — that  passage  which  as  yet  has  found  no  in- 
telligible explanation — **  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy 
of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the  sides  of  the 
north,  the  city  of  the  great  king,"  is  sufficient  to  lead  to 
the  belief  that  Mount  Zion  had  a  fine  situation  on  the 
northern  side.  Every  other  reading  weakens  the  force 
of  the  passage.  But  wo  are  not  led  in  doubt  about  it, 
since  Josephus  repeatedly  speaks  of  and  describes  this 
northern  declivity  of  Zion,  which  Titus  never  succeeded 
in  capturing  until  it  was  deserted  in  fright  by  its  Jewish 
defenders.* 

Zion  then  extended  only  as  far  north  as  this  ravine. 
Of  thei  shape  of  this  ravine  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

There  remain  two  other  hills  to  be  located ;  and  about 
these  there  is  much  diflcrenco  of  opinion.  Josephus  calls 
them  Akra  and  Bezetha.  Akra  was  separated  from 
Mount  Zion  by  a  valley  which  Josephus  calls  the  valley 
of  the  TyropoDon,  which  may  be  translated  the  valley  <0 
the  Cheeseraakers.  To  locate  this  vallev  and  the  hills 
Akra  and  Bezetha  is  then  our  first  object. 

My  views  of  the  position  of  Akra  are  different  from 

those  of  Dr.  Robinson  on  the  one  hand,  and  Dr.  Williams 

on  the  other. 

♦  B.  J.  ix.  8,  4. 
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II. 

AKRA    AND    BBZETHA. 

BxFORB  proceeding,  however,  I  beg  leave  to  call  the 
reader's  atteotion,  especially  if  he  be  one  who  has  visited 
Jerusalem,  to  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  has 
changed  very  much  since  the  days  of  Josephus,  par- 
ticularly in  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  where  the  ac* 
cumulation  would  be  naturally  greatest.  At  any  point 
in  the  valley,  between  Zion  and  Moriah,  thcrb  must  have 
been  a  very  great  filling  up. 

All  the  descriptions  of  this  valley,  the  mention  of  steps 
from  the  temple  area  leading  down  into  it,  the  bridge 
that  crossed  it,  and  the  present  level  of  the  broken  arch 
which  remains,  indicate  that  the  bottom  of  this  valley 
was  not  less  than  thirty,  and  probably  fifly  feet  below  its 
present  level.  Bilt  this  change  relates  only  to  the  valley. 
The  rocky  summit  of  the  hill  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  as 
well  as  the  position  of  the  Damascus  gate,  is  not  any 
lower  than  formerly. 

The  descent  of  the  land  from  the  Damascus  gate  to 
the  centre  of  this  valley,  must  have  been  very  much 
greater  than  now,  and,  indeed,  very  sharp  and  abrupt, 
especially  if  the  deep  trench  on  the  north  side  of  the 
temple  area  was,  as  is  probable,  carried  out  into  the 
valley. 

Begging  the  reader  to  place  himself  in  the  bottom  of 
this  depression,  as  it  then  was,  and  look  around  him,  I 
now  proceed  to  state  what  I  suppose  to  have  been  the 
location  of  the  hill  Akra,  and  its  relation  to  the  other 
hills  of  the  city. 

Zion,  all  are  agreed,  was  the  south-western  part  of  the 
cnty,  and,  although  I  heard  at  Jerusalem  an  idea  sug- 
gested by  sonae  of  the  English  resident  missiooaries,  that 
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Zion  included  Uie  wholo  western  and  north-western  part 
of  the  city,  quite  out  to  the  present  north-west  comer  of 
the  walls,  I  aui  satisfied  no  one  will  seriously  nudntain 
such  a  proposition  in  the  face  of  the  abundant  proofi  that 
the  north  wall  of  Zion  was  on  a  rocky  precipice.  Look- 
ing around  us,  therefore,  wo  see  coming  into  the  basin  in 
which  wo  stand,  from  the  west,  a  narrow  ravine,  a  sort 
of  gorge  in  the  rock,  between  Mount  Zion  and  the  hill 
north  of  it.  On  both  hills  the  rows  of  liouses  come  to 
the  edge  of  the  ravine  and  there  terminate.  From  the 
north  side  of  this  ravine  we  have  a  semicircular  hill-ade, 
surrounding  this  basin  in  which  wo  stand.  The  lower 
part  of  the  ndgo  is  whero  the  Damascus  gate  now  is,  but 
this  is  not  so  low  as  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  hill, 
which  sweeps  in  a  semicircle  around  the  north-west 
•  corner  of  the  temple  area,  and  falls  off  as  it  approaches 
that  area  on  the  north. 

This  moon-shaped  hill,  sloping  everywhere  in  toward 
the  basin,  I  suppose  to  bo  Akra. 

The  end  of  the  moon  nearest  the  north  part  of  the 
tcmplo  area  and  the  tower  of  Antonia,  possibly  by  reason 
of  some  slight  dcprcs^iiou  intercepting  the  continuity  of 
the  ridge,  or  perhaps  all  that  portion  of  the  moon  east 
of  the  Damascus  gate,  where  the  depression  was  per- 
ceptible, and  on  which,  not  long  prior  to  the  time  of 
Josephus,  the  new  city  was  extending,  had  gotten  to  be 
called  the  fiew  city^  in  distinction  from  the  older  parts 
which  lay  otherwise  around  the  moon,  although  all  these 
parts  were  called  New  City,  in  contrast  with  Zion  the 
old  city  of  David.  Hence  Bezetha,  "  new  city,"  was 
the  name  given  to  that  part  of  Akra  which  lay  next 
the  fortress  Antonia  north  of  the  temple. 

And  now  to  the  evidence  of  this.  Josephus  says:*" 
"The  city  wa-s  ^milt  upon  two  hills  which  are  opposite 

♦  B.  J.  V.  4,  1. 
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to  one  another,  and  have  a  valley  to  divide  them  atonder, 
at  which  valley  the  corresponding  rows  of  houses  on 
hoth  hills  end.  Of  these  hills,  that  which  contains  the 
upper  city  is  mach  higher,  and  in  length  more  direct, 
accordingly  it  was  called  the  dtadel  by  King  David. 
•  •  •  Bat  the  other  hill,  which  was  called  Akra,  and 
sustains  the  lower  city,  is  sliaped  like  the  horned  moon 
(curved  on  both  sides).  Over  against  this  was  a  third 
hill,  but  naturally  lower  than  Akra,  and  parted  formerly 
from  the  other  by  a  broad  valley.  However,  in  those 
times  when  the  Asmoneans  reigned  they  filled  up  that 
valley  with  cartli,  and  had  a  mind  to  join  the  city  to 
the  temple.  Tlioy  then  took  oflf  part  of  the  height  of 
Akra,  and  reduce<l  it  to  bo  of  less  elevation  than  it  was 
l)cforc,  that  the  temple  might  bo  su|>erior  to  it.  Now 
the  valley  of  the  Cheesemongers  (TyropcDon)  as  it  was 
called,  and  was  that  which  wo  told  you  before  dis- 
tinguished the  hill  of  the  upper  city  from  that  of  the 
lower,  extended  as  far  as  Siloom.  •  •  •  But  on  the 
outside  these  hills  are  surrounded  by  deep  valleys,  and 
by  reason  of  the  precipices  to  them  belonging,  on  both 
sides  they  are  everywhere  impassable.** 

I  have  taken  Whiston's  translation  with  some  slight 
alterations,  but  as  yet  no  translation  of  Josephus  b  su£ 
ficiently  accurate  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  and 
I  give  this  but  for  the  general  idea,  reserving  for  another 
]>laoo  some  changes  in  this  reading. 

Hie  |K>ints  which  we  derive  from  tliis  |iassage  are 
these. 

1 .  Akra  was  divided  from  Zion  by  a  valley,  in  whidi, 
for  some  reason,  houses  were  not  built. 

2.  That  the  form  of  Akra  was  d^i^vfrrc^^  a  word  sos- 
ceptible  of  various  translations,  but  whidi  b  generally 
rendered  **  moon-shaped.**  Dr.  Itobinson  translates  it 
*'  gibbous.** 
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We  aro  not  left  in  doabt  as  to  the  predae  meaning 
of  this  word  which  I  shall  translate  *^  moon<«haped  ;** 
another  extract  from  Josephns  will  sufficiently  settle  it. 

Speaking  of  the  western  side  of  the  temple  area,  and 
the  gates  therefrom,  Josephns  says  that  one  led  ^inio 
the  other  city,  being  disting^uished  (or  interoepted)  by 
many  steps  down  into  the  chasm  (or  gulf),  and  from  this 
up  again  upon  the  entrance  way  (cuccnt  according  to 
Robinson).  For  the  city  lay  over  against  the  temple  in 
the  manner  of  a  theatre^  being  held  up  around  by  a 
deep  gulf  as  to  all  its  southern  slope." 

From  this  it  appears  very  certain  that  the  shape 
of  Akra  ivas  that  of  a  new  moon,  like  an  ancient  theatre 
surrounding  a  deep  gulf  or  valley,  and  I  apprehend 
no  possible  location  con  bo  given  to  it  to  answer  the 
description  of  Joscphus  other  than  this. 

Tlio  chief  and  only  objection  to  the  idea  is  that  found 
in  the  location  of  JSezetha  as  described  by  Josephns. 

This  description  is  not  given  in  the  course  of^  or  in 
connection  with,  the  description  of  the  hills  on  which  the 
city  was  built.  On  the  contrary,  that  description  is 
general,  and  the  statcnicnt  is  that  the  city  M'os  built 
u|>on  two  hills,  viz.,  Akra  and  Zion.  Subsequently,  in 
speaking  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  of  the  third  wall 
especially,  ho  says  (I  use  Dr.  llobinson's  translation) : 

"This  (third  wall)  Agrippa  put  around  the  new  built  city, 
which  was  quite  naked.  For  the  city,  overflowing  with 
the  multitude,  had,  by  little  and  little,  crept  beyond  the 
walls,  and  uniting  with  itself  the  parts  on  the  north  of  the 
temple  at  the  hill,  had  advanced  not  a  little ;  so  that  a 
fourth  hill,  called  Bczctho,  was  now  dwelt  around,  lynig 
over  against  Antonia,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  deep 
fosse.  For  a  trench  had  here  been  cut  through  on  pur- 
pose ;  lest  the  foundations  of  Antonia,  bcuig  joined  to 
this  hill,  should  be  easily  accessible,  and  less  lofty.    *    *    * 
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This  new  bnOt  pBrt  is  ciUed  in  oar  language  Beielba» 
whioh,  bttng  interpreted  in  the  Greek  tongue,  would  be 
C«nopolia  (New  aty).*" 

And  again: 

**  Thia  hill  Besetha  was  separated,  as  I  said,  from  An- 
tonia ;  and,  bdng  the  highest  of  all,  it  was  boilt  up  ad- 
joining to  a  part  of  the  new  dtj,  and  alone  overshadowed 
the  temple  on  the  north.** 

Akra  was  the  general  name  of  the  whole  hill,  of  whidi 
Besetha  became  the  name  of  a  part,  when  the  new  city 
came  to  be  boilt  on  it,  and  the  highest  of  all  the  hills  until 
cut  down  as  hereafter  described.  Or,  if  this  idea  ap- 
pear not  allowable,  we  have  the  hill  on  the  north  of  the 
temple  inclosnrc,  whidi  Robinson  refers  to  when  he  says 
that  the  hill  east  of  the  Damascus  gate  "  does  not  extend 
to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  but  there  intervenes  lAs 
rocky  ridge  upon  and  along  %phicA  the  tatttm  watt  is 
MUj*^  and  which  is  the  hill  more  particularly  separated 
from  Moriah  by  the  fosse  now  called  the  Pool  of  Beth- 
esda.  Wherever  it  was,  it  immediately  adjoined  the 
north  wall  of  Antonia,  except  as  se|)arated  by  the  trendi, 
which  I  agree  with  Dr.  Robinson  was  this  deep  place, 
now  commonly  called  the  Pool  of  Bethesda ;  but  which  I 
have  no  doubt  was  originally  a  broad  and  probably  dry 
trench,  but  was  more  lately  used  as  a  pool,  as  indicated 
by  its  cemented  walls.  It  was  not  separated  from  Moriah 
by  any  valley.  Tlic  trcnoli  was  necessary  to  form  a 
separation.  The  statement  of  Josephus,  that  the  Mao- 
c^>ecs  worked  down  the  height  of  Akra,  and  made  it 
lower,  so  that  the  temple  might  appear  above  it 
{vntp^voiTu)^  ia  very  important  to  tlie  argument  locat- 
ing Akra. 

Elsewhere,^  he  informs  us  that  Antiochus  built  a  cit- 
adel in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  on  a  hill  that  was  so 

•Airt.ziLS»4. 
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high  that  it  overlooked  tho  temple,  and  afterward,*  that 
Simon  destroyed  tho  citadel,  and  **  thought  best  to  level 
tho  very  hill  itself  on  which  the  citadel  stood,  that  so  tho 
temple  might  be  higher  than  it."  And  ho  therenpon  ex- 
horted tho  people  to  do  it,  and  they  set  to  work  and 
labored,  day  and  night,  three  whole  years,  before  it  was 
removed,  and  brought  to  a  level  with  tho  plain  of  tho 
rest  of  the  city. 

Now  there  im  no  possible  point  in  tho  lower  city  which 
could  so  command  tho  temple  as  this  is  described,  except 
the  hill  cast  of  the  Damascus  gate,  and  north  of  Antonia. 
But  what  hill  has  been  cut  down  ?  Certainly  a  work  so 
gigantic  can  not  have  been  done,  and  left  no  traces  of 
its  results. 

If  the  hill  west  of  tho  Damascus  gate  and  north  of  Zion 
alone  bo  Akra,  then  it  is  impossible  that  this  statement 
can  bo  correct,  for  this  reason,  that,  from  tho  moment 
that  this  hill  commences  to  rise  from  the  depth  of  tho 
valley  between  the  hills,  it  never  ceases  to  rise  for  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles,  and  the  ridge,  constantly  ascending, 
sweeps  around  tlio  north  and  west  of  tho  upper  Pool  of 
Gihon,  toward  tho  distant  mountains  of  Ephraini,  without 
a  break  in  its  steady  upward  grade.  There  is  therefore 
of  course  no  point  where  they  could  have  worked  it  down, 
BO  that  the  temple  might  any  better  appear  above  it,  nor 
is  there  any  object  to  be  seen  in  giving  such  a  view  to 
the  westward,  where,  beyond  tho  valley  of  Gihon,  the 
hills  all  commanded  a  full  view.  Nor  is  there  any  re- 
maining evidence  of  any  such  cutting  down  on  any  part 
of  this  hill,  as  there  most  certainly  would  be. 

But  on  the  north  the  hill  might  well  need  cutting 
down,  so  as  to  give  a  view  of  the  temple  for  miles  up  the 
sloping  table-land,  and  here  there  is  the  complete  evi^ 
dence  of  tlie  manner  in  which  tho  work  was  done. 

»  Ant  xiil  6,  1. 
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I  liavo  already  described  the  great  excavation  north  of 
the  north  wall,  and  east  of  the  Damascus  gate.  At  what 
time  these  quarries  were  commenced  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  I  presume  the  quarrying  was  commenced  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Solomon.  I  think  no  geologist  can  look 
carefully  at  this  spot — I  might  better  say,  no  stone-outter 
or  man  who  has  seen  rock  cutting^s — without  perceiTing 
that,  at  some  period  in  their  advance,  it  was  for  some 
reason  decided  to  cut  away  the  entire  peak  of  the  hill^ 
which  rises  from  the  north  of  the  temple  and  ascends  to 
the  present  wall,  where  it  is  now  cut  olT  abruptly,  but 
whence  it  once  continued  some  huodrc<l  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  feet  further,  and,  having  reached  its  culmination, 
again  fell  off  to  the  north.  This  seems  to  me,  without 
doubt,  the  hill  which  was  hewn  down,  and  brought  to  the 
level  of  all  the  northern  parts  of  Jerusalem. 

But  I  have  yet  another  view  of  this  matter  to  take. 
Dr.  Ilobinson  gives  part  of  the  passage  from  Josephus,  as 
follows : 

*'  Over-against  this  (Akra)  was  a  third  hill,  by  nature 
lower  than  Akra,#and  formerly  separated  by  another 
broad  valUy,  But,  afterwards,  in  the  times  when  the 
Maccabees  ruled,  they  threw  earth  into  this  valley,  desir- 
ing to  connect  the  city  with  the  temple.** 

This  third  hill  was  Mount  Moriah,  the  hill  of  the  temple. 
Now,  it  is  clear,  that  there  is  no  intimation  that  Akra  was 
separated  from  Moriah  by  any  valley.  Even  Dr.  liobin- 
fion*s  |>ecnliar  mcUiod  of  translating  tlio  imssage  (whidi 
gives  us  a  sentence  actually  without  meaning),  is  oertainly 
coDclusive  tliat  the  **  other  broad  valley**  did  not  separate 
Akra  from  Moriali.  This  translation,  if  it  means  any 
thing,  implies  that  Moriah  itself  was  divided  by  another 
broad  valley.  But  the  Greek  is  irAArei^  ^apayyt  Sutp- 
ySfievo^  dXX^  np&rtpov^  and  the  correct  translation,  1 
apprehend,  **forroeriy  otherwise  separated  by  a  broad 


UMtraid:  ^'OfVMiriMlthbwMaaMUilitj 
low  that  AkiBi  and  in— ilj  oCborwin  amiMiidl  (& 
fron  tlM  olh«r  oiiy,  or  Zin)  bj  a  bnad  indkf. 
aft«rwaH,iB  tlM  tiiim  wktm  1km  Ammmmm  whJ|  ttiy 
threw  MHh  into  Ihit  imlqr»  diriifa«  to  ooMMk  tiM  «l^ 
with  tlM  trnple." 

Ifi  M  I  hftYO  wppogad,  Abm  faMhidod  the  whok 
liko  iwoep  of  the  hiD  fron  Zkm  to  tho  tMrtraa  of 

tonia,  that  Akim  Mtaally  noadod  to  bo  Avidod  froai 

tompio  by  tho  tioach,  iMtood  of  boLg  iii— uuHi  iriMl  fc 
by  iiiliiig  op  a  Tolloy-   And  wo  mo  kft  to  look  ftr 
ho^Aig  «p  Otow)  aoraoi  tho  mdkf  of  tho  T^iopom 
low.    We  aro  oft  no  kM  to  Ibd  iL    ThooaMOwajMi 

to  go  down  tho  Tynqpoon  TaDej  withooft  ebnhiBg 
aa  it  Cfoawi  tho  valley  ahoot  on  a  BttowMi  tho  Berth 

l^io  eeDtenoOi  then,  baa  a  dMtuieft  meeuw  aod  oohm^ 
ikw.  The  third  hill,  Moriah,  was  k>w«r  than  Akn^wiidi 
aoiaally  doped  off  to  it  on  the  north  of  the  temple.  TUa 
waa  its  rdiAion  to  Akra.  Otherwiae»  that  is  aa  icgpids 
the  other  great  part  of  the  eUy,  Zkn,  it  waa  aeparaiod 
from  it  by  a  broad  toUo j,  whieh  afterward  the  Mafaaboia 
heaped  op  with  a  eaoseway,  ao  thaft  the  i^pprooeh  to  k 
from  thaft  city  dhoold  be  aa  nearly  on  a  lerd,  aa  It  already 
waa  6om  the  new  city.  The  reaolt  of  this  work  b  obti- 
OWL  Itoonneetedthetempio  with  Zion,aa  it  was  already 
connected  with  Akrm,  and  thna  it  waa  pnasMe  to  walk 
entirely  aroond  tho  oenlral  baam  of  the  city  on  «n  on* 
Taiying  lerel,  rinanng'  the  T^ropqeon  and  the  trenehof 
Antonia  by  bridges. 

It  fbUowSi  if  we  hare  correctly  loeased  Akrrn,  that  the 
l^rropcBon  ralley  is,  aa  we  hare  alrady  intimated,  that 
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vallej  which  cat  ofT  tho  north  ndo  of  Zion,  and  on  the 
opposite  Bides  of  whose  ravine  the  preoipltoas  olifBi  of 
Zion  and  Akra  arose.  This  valley  came  into  the  great 
hasin  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  taming  sonthward, 
under  the  north-eastern  cliffs  of  Zion,  oontinned  down  to 
Kloam,  being  then  a  broader  valley,  but  retaining  the 
same  name.  The  objection  that  this  name  would  not  cor- 
rectly apply  to  the  two  valleys  loses  its  force  if  we  believe 
the  crescent  shape  of  Akra,  which  I  have  suggested,  sinoo 
there  would  then  be  no  other  valley  coming  into  the  basin 
except  thb  one,  which  continued  by  a  uniform  descent 
toward  Siloam,  nor  is  it  impossible  tliat  the  salesmen 
who  gave  it  its  name  originally,  carried  on  their  bnsmess 
in  both  pnrts  of  the  valley,  which  would  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  uniform  name. 


III. 

THE    HOLY    SEPULCIIRK. 

I  have  already  stated  that  when  I  first  visited  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  it  was  with  a  firm  con- 
viction thai  there  was  no  reason  whatever  for  regarding 
it  as  the  veritable  tomb  of  the  Lord.  On  the  contrary,* 
my  mind  was  strongly  inclined  to  find  some  s[K>t  outstdo 
the  city  walls,  in  a  basin,  like  that  which  is  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  where  I  could  with  some  free- 
dom of  imagination  locate  the  place  of  the  suffering  and 
the  burial.  For  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  common  idea 
that  Calvary  was  a  hill  has  no  authority  from  the  sacred 
writings,  and  my  own  preooooeived  notion  had  been,  that, 
in  pursuance  of  a  cnstom  not  uncommon  among  the  Ro- 
mans, especially  in  the  later  perseoationSy  of  tortoriog 
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criminals  iu  tho  otaphithoatres,  some  amphitheatrical  place 
would  have  been  chosen  for  the  uplifting  of  Christ 

I  was,  therefore,  not  an  impartial  judge  of  the  evidence 
for  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  because  I  was,  iu  fact,  strongly 
determined  against  it,  but  diligent  examination  and  study 
led  mo  to  change  my  views,  and  to  believe  in  the  authen- 
ticity of  tho  Sepulchre  and  Calvary. 

Tho  only  point  at  present  in  doubt  about  the  Iloly 
Sepulchre  relates  to  the  evidence  prior  to  tho  middle  of 
tho  fourth  century.  It  is  agi'eed  on  all  hands  that  tho 
present  site  is  that  fixed  on  by  Constantino,  or  his  repre- 
sentatives, as  early  as  the  year  330.  I  should  perhaps  ex- 
cept from  this  statement  one  English  writer,  who,  having 
never  visited  Jerusalem  himself,  has  published  some  the- 
ories that  are  too  absurd  to  require  refutation,  and  who 
locutcH  tho  Sepulcliro  of  the  days  of  ConsUuitino  on  tho 
hill  Moriuh,  under  tho  Dome  of  tho  Uock!* 

What,  then,  was  the  evidence  which  satisfied  Eusebius, 
Jerome,  and  the  fathers  of  the  Church  ? 

Certainly,  the  onus  of  this  argument,  in  a  case  like  this, 
appears  to  bo  all  on  tho  other  side.  Yciicrablo  fathers, 
three  hundred  years  after  tlio  crucifixion,  state  tho  local- 
ities in  phrases  that  show  that  at  that  period  they  were 
well  known  and  talked  of  universally,  and  ho  who  doubts 
their  testimony  should  prove  it  false,  liut  is  it  probable 
or  possible  that  in  the  days  of  Eusebius,  less  than  three 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  tho  localities  of 
his  life  and  death  were  forgotten  ? 

It  is  a  brief  space  of  time  in  which  to  obliterate  such 
memories.  Had  events  of  even  trivial  importance  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1550,  we  should  have  little  hesitation 
in  accepting  a  tradition  which  located  them  in  particular 
spots.     We  do  readily  accept  a  hundred  such.    There  is 

♦  An  "Essay  on  the  Ancient  Topography 'of  Jomaalem,"  etc.,  eta 
London.     1817. 
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no  qaettion  of  tradition  about  it  It  is  not  to  bo  called 
tradition  when,  4ifler  a  lapse  of  bat  three  hundred  yeara, 
Euaebins  heard  and  recorded  the  stories  of  the  Holjr 
Places. 

Tlio  children,  whom  in  his  brief  ministry  Christ  had 
blessed,  grew  up  among  the  scenes  that  he  had  sanctified, 
and  irhcn  some  of  them  were  old  men,  old  as  we  count 
years  now,  without  adding  the  long  years  of  life  that  men 
sometimes  lived  then  as  now,  they  would,  doubtless,  point 
out  with  abundant  accuracy  the  spot  most  holy  in  their 
memories. 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  thero  were  scores 
of  men  living  in  the  year  100,  who  saw  the  sunlight 
darkened  on  the  day  of  the  crucifixion.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
probable  that  at  this  period  any  one  of  the  localities  moat 
likely  to  be  cherished  was  lost.  Men  in  all  ages  are  but 
men,  and  thero  has  been  no  country  nor  people  on  earth, 
since  the  days  of  Babel,  where  the  heart  of  man  has  not 
done  homage  to  the  localities  of  great  events.  *IIe  who 
Kays  that  it  is  not  probable  that  the  early  Christians  cared 
for  these  localities,  makes  the  early  Christians  any  thing 
but  human.  On  the  contrary,  the  Bible  abounds  in  evi- 
dences that  the  Jews  retained,  through  all  time,  the 
localities  of  great  events  in  their  history,  and  heapa  of 
stone  and  memorial  mounds  stood  for  centuries  as  marks 
of  such  spots,  where  men  paused  to  honor  the  memory  of 
the  great  {tost.  Even  the  most  skeptical  of  travelers  does 
not  doubt  the  locality  of  UachePs  tomb,  and  the  cave  of 
Mach|>elali ! 

They  who  think  thus,  dishonor  the  very  religion  of  the 
Cross.  It  was  no  common  event  that  men  then  had  to 
keep  in  memory.  It  was  no  royal  |)ageant,  no  parting  of 
a  river*s  flow  to  let  an  army  pass,  no  death  of  a  mother 
of  a  nation,  no  dream  of  a  patriarch,  no  crowning  of  a 
king.    It  was  the  advent  of  the  long-expected  Mcanah, 
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tho  King  of  kings,  the  Savioar  of  Israel.  It  was  the  death 
bj  cruol  hands  on  tho  cross  of  tho  Son  of  the  XJobegotteii| 
tho  offspring  of  tho  mighty  God  of  Jacob.  It  is  verging 
closely  on  sconi  of  him  and  his  great  name  to  suppose 
that  within  the  century  after  his  life  on  earth  the  places 
which  ho  hallowed  by  his  presence  were  forgotten  or  un- 
known. 

In  all  tho  history  of  man  no  like  history  has  boon  known 
of  tho  8|ircn(1  and  triumph  of  a  form  of  iiiith.  OUier  re- 
ligions have  been  propagated  by  the  sword,  and  in  cen- 
turies have  made  great  advances,  but  the  religion  of  the 
crucified  Nazarcno  in  three  centuries  had  conquered  the 
world,  and  emperors  worahiped  with  fiices  toward  Jeru- 
salem. And  yet  it  is  argued  that  the  locality  of  the  suf- 
fering, the  burial,  and  the  ascension,  the  spot  where  nuin 
was  saved,  the  cross  to  which  the  uns  of  a  world  were 
nailed,  and  the  gravo  from  which  its  Saviour  rose,  were 
forgotten  cither  in  one,  two,  or  three  generations,  while 
the  religion  of  the  grave  and  the  cross  was  thus  conquer- 
ing the  world. 

An  objection  which  some  writers  have  advanced  that 
the  Christians  were  driven  away  from  Jerusalem  afler  its 
full,  is  without  foundation  in  fuct. 

In  fuct,  the  Jews  were,  for  a  time,  expelled,  but  tho 
Christiuns  were  not,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  tlioy 
were  not  at  all  times  in  Jerusuloni  in  great  numbers. 

Tiie  notion  that  Jerusalem  was  absolutely  razed  to  tho 
ground  and  a  plou^uhare  run  over  its  site  is  a  very  com- 
mon error.  Nothing  of  tho  kind  occurred,  nor  does  there 
seem  to  bo  any  foundation  for  the  idea  unless  in  a  desiro 
on  the  part  of  some  to  claim  a  fur  more  extensive  and 
literal  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  Christ  than  he  himself 
designed  when  he  pointed  to  tho  temple  and  said  that 
before  that  generation  had  passed  away  it  should  be  so 
destroyed  that  not  one  stone  should  remain  on  another. 
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Eren  iflitendly  to  be  fulfilled,  it  had  no  referenoe  to  any 
pari  of  Jenundem  but  the  temple  itaelf,  and  in  that  re- 
spect it  has  been  sufficientlj  accomplished.  But  of  the 
walls  and  erections  in  and  around  the  city  many  remain 
to  this  day  in  the  position  they  occupied  eighteen  hun- 
dred and,  perhaps,  twenty-four  hundred  years  ago,  and  I 
seek  in  vain  among  all  the  accounts  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  for  any  evidence  that  even  the  lines  of  streets, 
the  ruins  of  houses  after  the  fire,  or  the  houses  them- 
selves were  destroyed,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  in  history 
on  which  to  affirm  that  tlie  structures  now  pointed  out  as 
the  Arcli  of  Judgment  and  the  Arch  of  the  Ecco  Homo, 
did^ot  stand  in  the  days  of  the  Saviour,  wliatevcr  other 
evidence  wo  may  have  on  tlie  subject. 

The  expression  of  Josephus,  that  Titus  commanded  the 
city  to  be  demolished,  by  no  means  indicates  a  thorough 
sweeping  away  of  the  stones  themselves,  or  even  a  total 
destruction  of  the  hottses,  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the 
subsequent  history  that  leads  us  to  suppose  such  a  total 
demolition  accomplished.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  thai  a 
part  of  the  city  was  especially  exempted  by  Titus  firma 
that  destruction  which  came  on  the  rest,  and  by  thia 
means  the  towers  of  Phasaclus  Hippicus  and  Mariamne 
were  left,  and  so  much  of  the  wall  as  inclosed  the  city  on 
its  west  side,  the  wall  being  preserved  for  a  shelter  to 
the  I  toman  camp  now  cstablislied  in  the  city,  and  the 
towers  AS  a  memorial  of  its  ancient  grandeur  and  the 
power  of  tlio  conquerors.  *'  The  rest  of  the  wall,^  says  Jo- 
sephus, *'  was  so  entirely  thrown  down  even  with  the 
ground,  by  those  that  dug  it  up  to  the  very  foundatiooa, 
that  there  was  nothing  to  make  those  that  came  thither 
believe  it  had  ever  been  inhabited  (or  contained  inhabit- 
ants).** 

Scarcely  half  a  century  after  this  **  total  destructkNi,** 
the  Jews  in  revolt,  under  Bar-Kochebaa,  **  the  Bon  of  a 
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Star,"  sostainccl  a  thrco  years'  siege  in  tlie  same  Jerusalem, 
BuccessfuUy  combatting  tlio  forces  of  Rome,  a  fiict  that 
certainly  goes  very  fai*  towai'd  showing  that  the  city  was 
in  some  measure  restored  to  inhabitable  order,  and  the 
walls  rebuilt  on  those  sides  where  they  had  been  thrown 
down  to  the  ground. 

Again  Jerusalem  w|is  destroyed,  and  the  expressions  of 
Josephus  are  exceeded  by.  Jerome,  who  says  that  it  was 
burned  and  destroyed  so  that  it  lost  its  very  name. 
Nevertheless  this  destruction  was  not  complete,  inas- 
much as  Adrian,  whose  intention  to  rebuild  the  former 
city  as  a  garrison  city  has  been,  by  some,  stated  as  the 
cause  of  the  revolt,  did  actually  accomplish  his  inten(!(bn, 
according  to  Euscbius,  and,  therefore,  we  have  again  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  on  its  ancient  foundations.  Nor  am  I 
able  in  any  of  the  accounts,  brief  and  incomplete  as  they 
are,  to  fnid  any  reason  for  doubting  that  the  city  was 
restored  on  its  ancient  lines,  and  that  the  streets  and  pas- 
sages were  preserved  as  before  the  first  destruction.  Cer- 
tainly this  would  have  been  the  easiest  and  most  practi- 
cable plan  as  well  as  the  most  probable,  and  nothing  was 
done  in  either  destroying  by  which  any  of  the  localities 
were  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  recognition.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  former  case  to  prevent  the  inhabitants 
claiming  and  taking  possession  of  their  own  houses  and 
lots,  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  were  in  any  manner 
ejected.  Christians  and  Jews  alike  lived  in  the  Holy  City 
at  all  times  prior  to  the  seqpnd  rebuilding.  It  is  impos- 
sible then  that  any  spot  of  interest  in  the  history  of  Christ 
could  have  been  forgotten. 

This  brings  lis  down  to  a  time  between  a.d.  130  and 
A.i>.  140.  The  revolt  of  Bar-Kochebas  was  finally  crushed 
at  J^etheTy  near  Jerusalem,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Adri- 
an, corresponding  to  a.d.  135.  It  was  at  this  time  that, 
according  to  Jerome,  an  event  occurred  (about  which 
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there  ia  still  maoh  doabt  as  to  whether  it  remlly  did 
occur),  which  has  afforded  the  only  foundation  of  the 
story  that  Titus  ran  a  ploughshare  over  the  site  of  Jemsa- 
1cm.  Titus  Annius  Rufus,  governor  of  Jerusalem  under 
Adrian,  is  said  to  have  run  a  ploughshare  over  the  site  of 
the  temple ;  but  this  ceremony,  for  it  was  nothing  else, 
needed  not  so  much  attention  as  has  been  given  to  it  by 
writerf  in  later  years.  An  ancient  ploughshare,  wooden 
blocks  of  the  rudest  construction,  would  do  little  toward 
smoothing  ruins ;  and  the  best  modern  American  prairie- 
plough,  with  eight  or  a  thousand  yoke  of  oxen,  would  do 
little  practical  work  among  piles  of  stone,  eadi  of  whidi 
was  twenty  feet  long  by  five  anil  three  in  tliickneas,  the 
accumulated  ruins  of  the  great  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The 
ancient  ceremony  of  running  a  plouglishare  over  a  con- 
quered city  was  a  formality,  signifying  total  subjection, 
'file  idea  that  it  proves  a  total  rarJiig  of  walls  to  tlio 
ground  is  incorrect,  as  any  one  knows  who  lias  seen  an- 
cient ruins. 

Tlie  Jews  were  now  (a.d.  135),  expelled  from  the  city 
of  their  fathers,  but  the  Christians  remained ;  and  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  at  this  time  elected  Marcus  the 
first  Gentile  bishop,  doubtless  from  a  willingness  to  show 
to  the  emperor  that  they  were  not  Jews,  though  suoli  liad 
been  tlieir  reputation. 

From  this  time,  for  a  hundred  and  fifly  years,  the 
Christian  church  remained  in  Jentsoleiii,  and  ilio  Chris- 
tian religion  spread  over  the  world.  Hie  star  that  had 
risen  above  Bethlehem  had  drawn  the  eyes  of  all  the  world 
to  its  abundxmt  light  and  glory.  From  being  a  despised 
and  hated  sect,  watching  with  earnest  and  sad  devo- 
tion the  sepulchre  that  had  once  entombed  their  Lord, 
and  from  whicli  in  their  persecutions  and  agonies  unnum- 
bered they  could  sometimes  scarcely  believe  he  had  arisen 
to  be  in  heaven  their  God  and  hope,  they  became  the 
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teachers  of  kbgi  and  emperorii  the  veiy  light  of  the 
world.  From  that  Golgotha,  of  which  they  wdl  knew 
the  itory,  and  whose  locdity  it  aeema  idle  to  mifipoae  in 
those  few  short  years  they  ooold  have  lost,  they  heheld  a 
light  spreading  over  the  world  that  was  reflected  6om  the 
snowy  sammits  of  Caucasus,  the  white  diflSi  of  Albion, 
and  the  far  mountains  of  Atlas. 

There  was  no  race  of  men  known  to  the  wise  of^Rome 
that  did  not  hear  the  story  of  the  Nazarcno.  There  was 
no  name  by  which  men  called  themselvea  that  was  not 
heard  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  within  a  space  of  time 
almost  too  brief  for  us  to  believe  snflicient  for  the  history 
of  Calvary  to  have  reached  Abyssinia  and  England ;  and 
at  length  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  of  Rome,  with  all 
the  gorgeous  attendance  and  pageantry  that  could  sur- 
round the  royalty  of  Constantino  himself^  came  a  pilgrim 
to  the  places  whicli  Uome  liad  never  before  vimted,  ex- 
cept as  the  scourge  of  an  avenging  God. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  mattem  very  little,  in  view  of 
this  brief  history,  whether  Adrian  did  or  did  not  mark 
the  supposed  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  of  Calvary 
with  a  temple  of  Venus.  If  ho  did,  then  there  is  of 
course  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  locality  was  preserved 
j>erfectly ;  for  wo  have  already  said  enough  to  sliow  that 
in  tbo  time  of  Adrian  it  could  not  have  been  mis-located, 
lie  would  have  selected  the  right  place  beyond  a  perad- 
venturc.  If  ho  did  not,  it  is  by  no  means  credible  that 
Golgotha  or  its  adjacent  garden  was  forgotten  by  the 
church  of  Jerusalem.  Had  the  Saviour  remained  in  the 
grave,  his  followers  (for  they  did  not  then  appreciate  or 
expect  the  resurrection),  would  never  have  forgotten  that 
grave ;  and  so  long  as  the  name  of  Christian  remained  in 
Jerusalem  tlio  spot,  though  deep  down  under  the  rubbish 
of  a  fallen  city,  though  rifled  of  its  sacred  contents,  and 
no  longer  containing  his  precious  dust,  would  have  been 
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Yiaited  with  tears  of  dorotion.  Has  it  never  occurred  to 
men  that  there  were  children  of  Lasams  to  bear  in  mem- 
ory from  generation  to  generation  the  story  of  bis  tomb ; 
children  of  the  widow's  son  of  Nain,  of  Martha  and 
Mary,  of  the  cleansed  leper,  of  the  blind  who  saw,  of 
the  hundreds  who  had  personal  and  family  reasons  for  re- 
membering the  barial-plaoe  of  a  great  benefiustor  ?  The 
tomb  of  Joseph  at  Shechem,  of  the  patriarch  at  Hebron, 
of  Rachel,  close  to  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  were  kept  in 
honored  remembrance.  How  much  more  likely  was  it 
Uiat  for  a  few  years  the  memory  of  the  tomb  that  held  a 
greater  than  Solomon  for  two  nights,  and  then  gave  him 
forth  to  the  resurrection  of  all  the  dead,  should  bo  pre- 
8crvc<l. 

More  than  all  is  it  incredible  that  tlio  Cliristians  of 
Jerusalem  could  read  the  evangelists,  Matthew,  Marie, 
Luke,  and  John,  in  their  meetings  and  their  fiunilies 
daily  in  Jerusalem,  and  not  understand  perfectly  where 
each  little  incident  occurred,  and,  above  all,  where  the 
great  events  that  ended  the  mission  and  the  work  that 
Christ  finished.  It  is  on  this  very  account  that  Eosebios 
and  Jerome  do  not  speak  of  any  tradition  as  guiding  the 
search  made  by  order  of  Constantino.  There  was  no 
tradition  about  it.  The  plaoes  were  so  well  known  that 
no  one  thought  of  calling  it  tradition  at  all. 

80  much  seems  to  me  certain,  without  resorting  to  what 
can  not  be  doubted,  the  idea  Uiat  in  the  early  Cliristian 
times,  as  in  all  otlicr  tiroes,  there  were  a  thousand  papers, 
notes  of  journal-keeping  men,  family  manuscripts,  old  let- 
ters, and  like  records  of  events  of  daily  occurrence,  to 
which,  had  it  been  necessary  to  seek  them,  those  desirous 
of  finding  the  sepulchre  would  have  had  abundant  scesss, 
and  whicli  on  the  other  hand  would  have  been  volumi- 
nous evidence  against  the  selection  of  a  wrong  locality. 

These  were  not  sooh  pq>eni  as  a  later  writer  wovid  reftr 
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to,  except  (18  Ensobiiia  docs  in  the  phrase  i(  kyypd^uv^  but 
to  deny  their  existence,  is  asserting  a  remarkable  state  of 
society  and  ailairs  in  Jerusalem,  where  it  can  hardly  bo 
doubted  were  always  many  very  learned  men,  Jews  and 
Christians,  who  were  students,  scholars,  critics,  theolo- 
gians and  historians. 

But  the  fact  remains  undisturbed  that  in  the  days  of 
Eusebius  the  site  of  the  sepulchre  was  marked  by  a 
heathen  temple,  placed  there  for  the  puqioso  of  devoting 
the  jilaco  to  heathen  religion,  if  thereby  the  faith  in  tho 
arisen  Christ  might  bo  shaken. 

This  simple  fact,  which  is  of  conclusive  force  in  tho  argu- 
ment, is  attacked  in  various  ways,  but  the  substance  of 
all  tho  attacks  goes  only  to  tho  question  of  evidence  of 
the  date  of  the  erection  of  this  temple.  No  one  disputes 
that  Helena  found  it  there.  The  date  of  its  erection,  by 
later  writers  unhcHitatuigly  attributed  to  Adrian,  is  of 
less  importance  than  tho  fact  that  this  shows  us  that  the 
locality  was  in  no  respects  a  doubtful  one.  This  spot  was 
knoAvn  by  Pagan,  Jew,  and  Christian,  as  the  8jK>t  where 
the  Christians'  great  founder  had  been  buried. 

In  tho  face  of  this  fact  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  tho 
locality  must  have  been  one  oA,cu  spoken  of  in  the  pre- 
vious years,  one  about  which  vast  interest  was  felt,  and 
that  the  early  Christians  did  think  of  and  cherish  such 
places. 

But  tliere  is  another  view  of  tho  subject.  We  are 
fully  authorized,  in  a  cose  like  this,  to  yield  our  belief  to  a 
fact  found  by  good  judges,  though  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
evidence. 

Is  it  probable,  or  possible,  that  men,  like  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  would  lend  themselves  to  a  trumpery  plot,  such 
as  some  writers  have  attributed  to  the  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, to  get  up  an  interest  in  the  Holy  City,  and  increaso 
the  importance  of  that  see  ?     The  very  notion  is  absurd, 
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and  may  bo  repelled  without  argument  Attributing  such 
motives  betrays  either  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  or  a  recklessness  of  statement  of  character. 

Could  they  have  been  themselves  deceived  ?  Let  us 
see  who  they  were. 

They  lived  in  no  dark  age.  Tlie  fourth  century  was 
long  before  the  gloom  of  the  dark  ages.  It  was  a  time 
of  religious  and  classical  learning  unsurpassed  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church.  It  was  the  age  when  Christianity, 
from  being  a  despised  creed,  had  become  the  religion  of 
llonic  and  the  world.   An  eminently  li^ht  and  brilliant  age. 

1>r.  Uobhison^s  judgment  of  Kusobius  and  Jcromo  is 
siifliciontly  satisfactoi^  :  '^  Tlio  one  a  leading  bishop  and 
liistori.in,  the  other  a  scholar  and  translator  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.** And  (speaking  of  their  judgment  concerning 
Emmans)  he  says,  *^  This  was  not  the  voice  of  mere  tradi- 
tion ;  but  the  well-considered  judgment  of  men  of  learn- 
ing and  critical  skill,  resident  in  tiie  country,  acquainted 
with  the  places  in  question,  and  occupied  in  investigating 
and  describing  the  Scripture  topography  of  the  Holy 
Land."* 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  judgment  of 
such  men  at  the  time  they  lived,  is  not  worth  more  than 
all  our  theories  at  this  remote  day.  It  is  quite  idle  for 
us  to  attempt  to  prove  that  they  were  mistaken.  When 
the  walls  and  ruins  of  the  Jerusalem  of  Christ*s  day  were 
lying  around  them,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
would  select  a  place  wiUiin  the  walls  of  the  city  as  tho 
locality  of  an  event  that  occurred  without  the  gates,  and 
stultify  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Jews,  pagans,  and  infidels,  who  would  have  laughed  ai 
them  with  sharp  glee  ? 

And  it  is  very  certain  that  in  the  fourth  century,  how- 
ever difficult  it  might  have  been  to  establish  the  hei 
»  Pibticsl  Rf iwircliwi,  vet  WL,  sJktoo  of  IS6S,  j^  I4S. 
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that  this  was  the  location,  it  would  not  have  been  aft  all 
difficult  to  prove  that  it  was  not,  if  the  aigmncnU  now 
in  use  are  valid.  There  would  have  he&k  no  diffienhy  at 
that  time  in  proving  that  the  spot  lay  within  the  line  of 
the  second  wall,  whose  ruins  themselves  would  remain  to 
show  it,  while  the  walls  and  towers  of  Son  which  Titus 
preserved  would  have  afforded  abundant- evidence  of  its 
starting-point. 

These  iK>intSy  then,  appear  to  me  sufficient  evidence  on 
which  to  n»t  my  £uth  in  the  authenticity  of  the  Ildy 
Sepulchre : 

1.  It  is  not  credible  that  this  locality  was  forgotten  by 
Christians  within  three  hundred  years  after  the  great 
events  of  the  crucifixion,  burial,  and  resurrection. 

2.  Critical  sdiolars  and  learned  men,  employed  in  in- 
vestigating the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land,  had  no 
doubt  of  its  authenticity  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century. 

3.  No  oue,  so  far  as  wo  know,  thought  in  that  age  of 
disputing  the  fact,  but  all  men  acknowledged  its  truth. 

4.  It  is  not  doubloil  by  any  one  that  this  is  the  locality 
in  which  those  leanioil  men  placed  their  confidence,  it 
having  been  well  pre^rved  from  that  time  to  this. 

Tliis  is,  I  6.iy,  Biinicient,  without  thoso  additional  con- 
siderations which  I  tdiall  hereal\cr  present. 

But  of  course  these  grounds  of  faith  may  be  under- 
mined. It  is  not  pretended  that  they  sustain  a  certainty. 
Ho  who  would  overcome  tho  argument,  may  do  it  in 
two  ways : 

1.  By  proving  that  this  is  not  tho  locality,  from  some 
evidence  therewith  connected. 

2.  By  proving  that  some  other  place  is  the  locality,  and 
thereby  establishing  a  sort  of  alibi. 

Tlie  second  proposition  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  con- 
Rider,  since  no  one  can  maintain  it. 
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The  fint  U  held  by  nuuiy  penonBy  of  late  yean,  with 
what  BUCoeBB  I  now  propoae  to  examine. 

Dr.  RobinBon^  in  hia  Biblical  ReBearcheB,  publiahed  in 
1841,  and  ropubliahed  with  extensive  additions  in  1856, 
has  taken  the  position,  to  which  his  learning  and  ability 
fully  entitle  him,  of  the  leader  in  maintaining  the  propo- 
aition  that  the  Holy  Sepolchre  is  not  on  the  locality  of  the 
sepolchro  occupied  by  Christ,  and  in  his  elaborate  woriu 
we  shall  find  all  that  can  possibly  be  said  to  this  effect. 

In  proceeding  then  to  notice,  and  if  I  may  be  able,  to 
expose  the  errors  of  his  reasoning  and  the  mistakes  of  his 
observations,  I  desire  first  to  express  my  own  obligation, 
in  common  with  that  of  all  travelers  to  Holy  I^and,  for 
his  profound  and  invaluable  volumes.  Tliey  are  the  only 
extant  guide-book  in  Syria,  excepting  the  Bible,  and  he 
has  brought  to  their  preparation  an  amount  of  emdition 
and  i«cliolarfihip  which  no  one  hcrcafVcr  can  hoi>e  to  ex- 
cel. Away  from  Jerusalem,  and  its  immediate  ndghbor- 
hood,  in  all  parts  of  Syria,  the  traveler  may,  with  one  or 
two  small  exceptions,  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  re- 
sults of  his  reasoning. 

But  I  have  already  stated  that  I  saw  reason  to  differ 
from  his  views  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  after  personal  ex- 
amination, and  as  the  arguments  on  the  question  are 
chiefly  topographical,  I  felt  no  diflldence  in  so  doing,  since 
one  pair  of  eyes  is  quite  as  likely  to  see  well  as  another. 

Dr.  llobinson^s  lino  of  argument  is  twofold.  He  con* 
tends  that  tlicrc  b  no  evidence  of  any  tradition  at  the 
time  of  Eusc*biiis  locating  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  an  argu- 
ment which  is  quite  conclusively  disposed  of  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  (act,  that  there  was  no  tradition  about  a 
spot  which  every  one  knew ;  and  he  attacks  with  great 
spirit  all  attempts  to  show  tluit  Eusebius  and  Macarios 
had  any  evidence  of  the  locality  whatever. 

But  his  main  argument,  and  one  whioi,  if  oorreot^  is 
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conclusive,  is  founded  on  an  attempt  to  show,  by  the  to- 
pography of  Jerusalem,  that  the  present  locality  of  the 
Uoly  Sepulchre  actually  lies  within  the  walls  of  the  an- 
cient Jerusalem,  as  existing  at  that  time,  and  therefore 
can  not  by  any  possibility  be  near  the  place  where  Christ 
was  crucified,  ''  without  the  gates." 

Before  passing  to  this  second  and  more  important  por- 
tion of  the  doctor's  theory,  I  refer  briefly  to  a  weak  and 
inconclusive  style  of  argument  which  is  a  favorite  with 
him,  and  which  he  derives  from  the  familiar  law  maxim, 
^^Falsus  in  uno,  falsus  in  omnibus.''  But  this  proverb, 
which  is  very  true  in  the  use  of  the  word  faJUt^  has  no 
force  or  truth  when  we  substitute  mistaken  or  erroneous. 
Thus  he  argues  that  Jerome  was  wrong  in  stating  that  an 
idol  had  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Sepulchre  from  the  time 
of  Adrian,  and  arrivcM  at  a  conclusion  in  this  way.  Tlu 
says  :  ^^  Eusebius  and  the  other  historians  speak  only  of 
a  temple  of  Venus  over  the  Sepulchre.  Jerome,  on  the 
other  hand,  places  the  marble  statue  of  Venus  on  the 
*  Rock  of  the  Cross,'  or  Golgotha,  and  an  image  of  Jupi- 
ter on  the  place  of  the  Resurrection.  Here  the  Latin 
father  is  probably  wrong,  for  Eusebius  was  an  eye  wit- 
ness ;  and  the  former  is  therefore  equally  liable  to  have 
been  torong  in  ascribing  these  idols  to  Adrian  /"  a  con- 
clusion of  which  it  is  somewhat  difhcult  to  appreciate  the 
scquitur. 

I  hardly  need  remind  the  reader  that  these  are  "  the 
men  of  learning  and  critical  skill,  resident  in  the  coun- 
try," before  spoken  of. 

By  a  similar  error  of  reasoning,  the  learned  doctor  over- 
throws, to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  viihie  of  a  tradition  hi 
favor  of  the  Sepulchre,  supposing  one  to  exist.  For  its 
value,  he  says,  **  wo  have  a  decisive  test ;  in  applying 
the  same  reasoning  to  another  tradition  of  precisely  the 
same  character  and  import."     And  he  then  proceeds  to 
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show  that  tho  tradition  of  the  place  of  the  Aacention  oa 
the  Mount  of  Olives  could  not  be  true.  My  remarka  oa 
that  point  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  how  satisfactory 
his  conclusions  arc.  lie  then  goes  on  to  ovcrthfow  the 
tradition  concerning  the  Grotto  of  tlio  Nativity  at  Beth- 
k'lioni  (of  which  ]mrt  of  his  argument  I  have  s|K>kcn  at 
Hcthlehcm).  Then,  supposing  it  cstablislied  that  both 
these  traditions  can  have  no  foundation  in  truth,  he 
argues,  that  *'  on  this  ground,  as  well  as  on  all  others, 
the  alleged  site  of  tho  Holy  Sepulchre  is  found  to  be 
without  support."* 

Certainly,  as  a  mere  matter  of  reasoning,  nothing  can 
bo  plainer  than  that  if  all  tho  Holy  Places,  with  one  ex* 
ccption,  were  proved  to  be  wrongly  located,  this  would 
have  no  value  in  on  argument  concerning  tliis  one. 

I  pass  directly  to  the  topographical  argument  of  Dr. 
Uobinson,  which  is  mostly  contained  in  the  following  ex- 
tracts. 

Tho  first  of  theso  extracts  (Biblical  Uesearches,  vol.  i., 
p.  401,  etc.)  is  :is  follown: 

**  Joscphtis*  description  of  the  second  wall  is  very  sliort 
and  unsatisfactory.  It  began  at  the  gate  called  Gennath 
in  the  first  wall,  and  encircling  only  the  tract  lying  north, 
oxtcndtMl  to  Antonia.  This  gate  called  Gennath  in  the 
first  wall,  doubtless  was  near  the  tower  of  Hippicua,  and 
was  probably  not  included  within  the  second  wall,  in  or- 
der to  allow  a  direct  i^assago  between  the  up|)er  city  and 
the  country.  The  two  extremities  of  tliis  wall  are  there* 
fore  given,  but  its  course  between  these  pouits  is  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty  to  determine. 

**  Did  this  wall  perhaps  run  from  its  beginning,  near 
llic  tower  of  Hippicus,  on  a  straight  course  to  tho 
fortress  Antonia  ?  Tliis  question  I  feel  compelled  to  an- 
swer in  the  negative  for  several  reasons.  Pirst,  the  ex- 
•  BibttoU  Kmutkm^  vol  tt.,  p.  7S,  He. 
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pro88  langnago  of  JoBcphuB,  that  it  took  a  circular  ooarae ; 
Bccondly,  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah,  which  is  of  high  anti- 
quity, and  lay  within  tho  ancient  city,  moat  then  have 
been  excluded ;  thirdly,  tho  whole  space  included  in  the 
lower  city  would  in  thb  way  have  been  reduced  to  a 
Bmall  triangle  of  about  600  yards  on  the  south  side,  and 
some  400  yards  on  the  east  side ;  and  lastly,  this  wall 
built  for  the  defence  of  this  part  of  the  city,  would  thus 
have  passed  obliquely  across  tho  very  point  of  the  hill 
Akra,  and  have  been  overlooked  and  commanded  on  tho 
west  by  every  other  part  of  the  hill." 

The  second  extract  (Biblical  Researches,  vol.  ii.,  p.  67, 
etc.)  is  as  follows : 

^'  But  as  tho  third  or  exterior  wall  of  that  writer  (Jose- 
plius)  was  not  erected  until  ten  or  twelve  years  after  tho 
death  of  Christ,  it  can  not  hero  bo  taken  into  account ; 
and  the  question  still  arises,  whether  the  present  site  of 
the  Sepulchre  may  not  have  fallen  without  the  second  or 
interior  wall ;  in  which  case  all  the  conditions  of  tlie  gen- 
eral question  would  be  satbfied. 

'*  This  second  wall,  as  wo  have  seen,  began  at  the  gate 
of  Gcnnath,  near  tho  tower  of  Ilippicus,  and  ran  to  the 
fortress  ^ntonia,  on  tho  north  of  the  temple.  Of  tho 
date  of  its  erection  wo  aro  nowhere  informed;  but  it 
must  probably  havo  been  older  than  tho  timo  of  Ilezc- 
kial),  who  built  within  the  city  a  pool,  apparently  the 
same  which  now  exists  under  his  name.  We  have  then 
three  points  for  determining  the  probable  course  of  this 
wall ;  besides  the  general  language  of  Josephus  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  We  repaired  pei*sonally  to  each 
of  these  three  points,  in  order  to  examine  there  this  very 
question ;  and  the  first  measurement  I  took  in  Jerusalem 
was  the  distance  from  the  western  side  of  the  area  of  the 
temple,  or  great  mosk,  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre.   I  measured  from  the  western  entrance  of  that  area 
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on  a  direct  oonne  along  the  street  by  the  Uofpital  of 
Helena,  to  the  etreet  leading  north  from  the  baaar ;  and 
then  from  this  street  to  a  point  in  front  of  the  great  en- 
trance of  the  church.  The  whole  distance  proved  to  be 
1)223  feety  or  about  407  yards;  which  is  33  yards  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile. 

"  On  viewing  the  city  fit>m  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Ilippicus,  as  well  as  from  the  site  of  Antonia,  we  were 
satisfied,  that  if  the  second  wall  might  be  supposed  to 
have  run  in  a  straight  lino  beween  those  points,  it  would 
have  led  tlio  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  without  the 
city ;  and  thus  far  have  settled  the  topographical  part  of 
the  question.  But  it  was  not  less  easy  to  perceive,  that 
in  thus  running  in  a  straight  course,  Uio  wall  must  also 
have  lefl  the  Pool  of  Hezokiah  on  the  outside ;  or  if  it 
made  a  curve  sufficient  to  include  this  pool,  it  would  na- 
turally also  have  included  tho  site  of  tlie  Sepulchre,  unless 
it  made  an  angle  expressly  in  order  to  exclude  the  latter 
8|K>t.  And  further,  as  wo  have  seen,  Josophus  distinctly 
testifies  tliat  the  second  wall  ran  in  a  cirdc  or  curve,  ob- 
viously toward  the  north.  Various  other  circumstanceSi 
also,  which  go  to  support  the  same  view,  such  as  the  .na- 
ture of  the  g^und  and  the  ancient  towers  at  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  have  already  been  enumerated.  Adjacent  to 
the  wall  on  the  north  there  was  a  space  of  level  ground, 
on  which  AnUochus  could  erect  hb  hundred  towers.  All 
this  goes  to  show  that  the  second  wall  must  have  ex* 
tended  further  to  the  north  than  the  site  of  the  present 
church. 

**  Or,  again,  if  we  admit  that  thb  wall  ran  in  a  straight 
course,  then  the  whole  of  the  lower  city  must  have  been 
confined  to  a  small  triangle ;  and  its  breadth,  between 
the  temple  and  the  site  of  the  sepulchre,  a  space  of  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile,  was  not  equal  to  that 
of  many  sqttares  in  London  and  New  York.    Yet  we 
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know  that  this  lower  city,  at  the  time  of  the  cruoifixioD^ 
was  extensivo  and  populous ;  three  gates  led  from  it  to 
the  temple ;  and,  ten  years  later,  Agrippa  erected  the 
third  wall  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  dty,  in 
order  to  shelter  the  extensive  suburbs  which  before  were 
improtccted.  These  suburbs  could  not  well  have  arisen 
within  the  short  mterval  of  ten  years,  but  must  already 
have  cxbted  before  the  time  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion. 

^'AiVor  examining  all  these  circumstances  rci)eatcdly 
upon  the  spot,  and,  as  I  hope,  without  prejudice,  the 
minds  of  both  my  companion  and  myself  were  forced  to 
the  conviction,  that  the  hypothecs  which  makes  the 
second  wall  so  run  as  to  exclude  the  alleged  site  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  is,  on  topographical  grounds,  untenable 
and  impossible.  If  there  was  prejudice  upon  my  own 
mind,  it  was  certainly  in  favor  of  an  opposite  result ;  for  I 
went  to  Jerusalem  strongly  prepossessed  with  the  idea 
that  the  alleged  site  might  have  lain  without  the  second 
wall. 

**  But,  even  if  such  a  view  could  be  admitted,  the  exist- 
ence of  populous  suburbs  on  this  part  is  strongly  at 
variance  with  the  probability  that  hero  should.havo  been 
a  place  of  execution,  with  a  garden  and  sepulchre.  The 
tombs  of  the  ancients  were  not  usually  within  their  cities, 
nor  among  their  habitations,  and,  excepting  those  of  the 
kings  on  Zion,  there  is  no 'evidence  that  sepulchres  ex- 
isted in  Jerusalem." 

From  these  extracts  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the 
topographical  argument  of  Dr.  llobinson  depends  on  the 
situation  of  the  gate  Gcnnath,  and  the  direction  of  the 
second  wall  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  time  of  Josephus  there 
were  three  walls ;  the  first  being  the  old  wall,  inclosing 
only  Zion  proper,  and  Moriah. 

"The  second  wall  had  its  beginning  from  the  gate 
which,  was  called  Gennath,  being  of  the  iirst  wall,  and, 
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sarroanding  the  northern  slope  only,  rcaolied  unto  An- 
tonia.'*     (Jos.,  B.  J.  6,  4,  2.) 

The  third  wall  began  at  the  tower  Ilippicua,  and  ex- 
tended quite  around  tho  nortliem  part  of  the  city,  includ- 
ing a  large  S|>ace ;  but,  as  this  was  built  by  Agrippa  after 
Chrises  deatli,  it  is  of  no  importance  in  tho  argument. 

All  parties  are  agreed  upon  certain  points  in  the  topo- 
graphy of  Jerusalem,  among  which  the  location  of  tho 
tower  Ilippicus  is  one.  Tliis  was  on  the  north  wall  of 
Zion,  and  is  doubtless  marked  very  nearly  by  tlie  modem 
castle  of  David.  The  position  of  the  tower  Antonia  is 
also  in  general  agreed  upon.  It  occupied  the  northern 
part  of  the  temple  area,  which  must  have  been  nearly 
identical  with  tlio  present  area  of  tho  great  moek. 

Tho  second  wall,  therefore,  ran  from  a  iK>int  in  tho 
north  wall  of  Zion,  to  a  point  in  the  north  wall  of  tho 
temple  area.  Did  it  include,  or  did  it  cxchulo,  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  Sepulchre  ?  Tlio  reader  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  fixing  these  points  i>erfectly  in  his  mind,  by 
referring  to  tho  birdVeyo  view  of  Jerusalem  in  this 
volume.  The  high  minaret  in  tho  north-west  comer  of 
the  moek  area  marks  the  site  of  Antonia,  and  tho  citadel, 
with  a  flag  over  it,  is  the  tower  Ilippicus. 

The  reader  will  have  already  perceive<l,  from  the  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Itobinson,  that  the  difference  in  the  line  in 
the  two  cases  would  l>o  little,  if  any,  more  than  tho  length 
of  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  say  four  hundred  feet. 
But  Dr.  llobinson,  with  singular  illiberality,  confines  na 
to  one  of  two  lines,  either  his  line  including  the  Sepuldure, 
or  a  straight  line  from  point  to  point.  It  would  be  Bup> 
posed  that  no  possible  otlier  line  could  l>e  dcviso<l.  But 
I  have  yet  to  see  the  writer  on  this  subject  who  has 
contended  for  a  straight  line  wall,  or  supposed  it  necca- 
sary. 

The  great  diflerence  between  Dr.  ICobinaon  and  lite 
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believers  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  conttsts  ia  the  location 
of  the  gate  Gennath,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
second  wall.  If  it  be  three  hundred  feet  eastward  of  the 
point  at  which  ho  locates  it,  then  no  one  can  doubt  that 
the  Sepulchre  was  excluded ;  and  this  is,  in  effect,  the 
point  of  the  whole  argument. 

But  in  the  first  place,  let  us  for  the  moment  admit  Dr. 
Robinson's  location  of  the  gate  Gennath,  and  see  if  his 
reasonings  from  it  aro  correct,  and  whether  there  is  any 
thing  in  that  location,  or  elsewhere,  which  requires  that  a 
wall  commencing  there  and  running  in  a  curve  to  the 
north  side  of  the  temple  should  include  the  present  site 
of  the  Sepulchre. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  his  argument  in  regard  to  the 
direction  of  the  second  wall  is,  that  if  it  ran  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  site  of  the  Church  of  the  Uoly  Sepulchre,  it 
must  also  have  excluded  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah,  *'  which," 
he  says,  ^'  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  lay  within  the  ancient 
city."    In  fact,  this  is  the  whole  of  his  argument. 

For  the  evidence  that  this  pool  was  within  the  ancient 
city,  wo  look  elsewhere  in  his  work  and  find  it  as  fol- 
lows t 

^^  Wo  are  told  of  King  Hezekiah  that  ^  ho  made  a  pool 
and  a  conduit  and  brought  water  into  the  city,'  and  also 
that  '  he  stopped  the  upper  water-course  of  Gihon  and 
brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city 
of  David.'  From  this  language  wo  can  only  infer  that 
Hezekiah  constructed  a  pool  within  the  city  on  its  west- 
era  part."* 

This  is  Dr.  Robinson's  entire  argument  to  show  that 
the  Pool  of  Hezekiah  was  within  the  city  walls,  a  con- 
clusion by  no  means  justified  by  the  words  of  the  Scrip- 
ture account.  But  who  can  fail  to  be  astonished  at  the 
next  sentence  of  Dr.  Robinson's  remarks  ?     "  To  such  a 

*  Biblical  Researches,  toI.  i.  p.  488. 
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pool  the  present  reservoir,  which  is  doubtlev  an  ancient 
work,  entirely  oorreeponda,*^  when  I  remind  the  reader 
that  the  present  reservoir  is  situated  on  the  slope  of 
what  Dr.  Robinson  believes  to  be  the  Akra  of  Josephos, 
duo  north  of  the  **  city  of  David,**  and  fiir  north  of  any 
point  in  it,  where  no  possible  form  of  imagination  could 
locate  it  as  on,  near,  or  related  to  the  toett  side  of  the  city 
of  David,  and  where  it  must  have  been  separated  from 
that  part  of  the  city  by  the  deep  valley  which  Dr.  Robinson 
calls  the  TyropcDon,  and  which  was  under  the  precipice 
on  the  north  side  of  Zion. 

In  (act,  no  language  can  bo  used  which  would  defino 
tills  reservoir,  or  its  locality,  by  any  reference  to  Uio  yftU 
side  of  Zion.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  mo  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  "city  of  David*'  always  means  the  citadel 
city,  or  Mount  Zion,  as  distinct  from  iho  rest  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me  that  Dr. 
Robinson  should  not  have  remembered  that  his  very  ar- 
gument, which  located  tho  second  wall  ouUuh  of  this 
pool,  necessarily  proves  that  Uie  pool  was  nortli  and  cast 
of  the  north-west  comer  of  the  city  of  David,  which  was 
tho  tower  of  Ilippicus. 

But  I  am  unable  to  see  any  necessity  for  locating  any 

pool  made  by  Ilesekiah  within  the  city.    The  jiassago  in 

the  second  of  Kings,  xx,  20,  whit:h  states  that  he  brought 

water  into  tho  city  (or  waters,  as  I  sus]>ect  tho  original 

has  it,  for  although  I  have  totally  forgotten  what  littlo 

Hebrew  I  once  knew,  I  find  that  Uie  Latin  translations 

have  the  word  aqiuu)^  has  not  necessarily  any  connection 

with  that  in  second  Chronicles  xxxii.  30,  where  it  is  stated 

that  he  **  stopped  tho  upper  water-course  of  Gihon  and 

brought  it  straight  down  to  tlie  west  side  of  the  city  of 

David.**    This  latter  passsge  is  much  more  likely  to  refer 

to  the  lower  pool  of  Gihon,  which  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 

city  of  David,  and  which  may  have  been  improved  and  io. 

25 
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creued  by  stnughUning  the  water  flow,  which  wu  ^rook- 
ed, or  possibly  swampy,  and  by  stopping  op  and  gathering 
in  a  reservoir  the  springs  at  the  upper  Pool  of  Gihon, 
which  formerly  flowed  across  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 

Especially  does  this  seem  likely  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  a  passage  in  Isaiah  xxiL  0,  referring  to  the  lower 
pool,  and  recited,  if  not  addressed,  to  Hesekiah.  **  To 
liavo  seen  also  the  breadies  of  the  city  of  David,  that 
they  arc  many,  and  yo  gathered  together  Uie  waters  of 
the  lower  pool;"  and  the  11th  verse,  *' Yo  made  also  a 
ditch  between  the  two  walls  for  the  water  of  the  old 
pool,  but  ye  have  not  looked  unto  the  maker  thereof 
neither  bad  respect  unto  him  that  &shioned  it  long  ago ;" 
the  first  verse  quoted  manifestly  implying  that  Hesekiah 
constructed,  or  improved  the  lower  pool,  and  the  second 
that  ho  made  another  aqueduct,  or  repaired  an  ancient 
one,  not  connected  with  cither  pool,  but  between  the  two 
walls;  an  expression  referring,  doubtless,  to  the  valley  of 
the  TyropcBon  between  the  east  wall  of  Zion  and  the 
west  wall  of  Moriah,  and  probably  to  the  pool  which  is 
referred  to  in  Nehemiab,  iii.  16,  which  was  the  limit  to 
which  Nehomiuh  worked  iu  repairing  the  wall  after 
Shallum,  who,  in  the  •  previous  verse,  is  said  to  have  re- 
paired by  the  Pool  of  Siloah,  and  unto  ^^  the  stairs  that 
go  down  from  the  city  of  Pavid."  After  him  Nchcmiah 
repaired  ''  unto  over  against  the  sepulchre  of  David  and 
to  the  pool  that  was  made."  This  must  imply  that  Nehc- 
miah  repaired  the  wall  on  .the  west  side  of  Jtforiali,  opposite 
the  east  side  of  Zion,  and  that  the  pool  was  between 
the  two. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Ilezekiah  constructed 
other  aqueducts  than  the  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  city 
of  David,  and  this  is  made  perfectly  certain  bythe  passage 
in  Ben  Sirach,  xlviii.  1 7,  where  it  is  stated  that  "  Hezekiah 
made  his  city  strong,  and  convoyed  water  into  tlie  midst 
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thereof;  fae  digged  through  the  rock  with  iron,  and  made 
fountains  for  waters.'' 

It  appears,  therefore,  quite  dear  that  there  is  no 
scriptural  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Birket-el- 
Ilammam,  or  Pool  of  Ilesekiah,  and  there  is  certainly 
nothing  in  Josephus  or  the  early  Christian  writers  which 
will  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  regard  it  as  of  their  date. 
On  the  contrary,  the  only  mention  of  a  pool  in  thb 
direction,  by  Josephus,  appears  to  intimate  the  existence 
of  a  pool  or  other  supply  of  water  outside  the  walls,  near 
this  spot,  for  he  speaks  of  a  pool,  Amygdalon,  here- 
abouts, not  locating  it,  and  of  a  gate  in  the  wall  of  the 
upper  city,  Zion,  which  was  used  to  bring  in  water  to 
the  tower  of  Ilippicus.  This  gate  Dr.  Ilobinson  sup- 
I>o8es  to  bo  identical  with  the  gate  Gennath^  which  was 
the  point  of  commencement  of  the  second  wall,  though 
he  locates  the  pool  Amygdalon  within  that  second  wall, 
of  course  without  proof  of  such  location.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  the  gate  opened  to  this  pool,  as  the  nearest 
reservoir  to  the  lowers,  and  if  the  gale  were  identical 
with  Gennath,  then,  doubtless,  tlie  pool  was  outside 
the  second  wall.  The  result  of  this  argument,  thus,  far,  is 
only  to  overthrow  the  idea  of  Dr.  Robinson  that  the 
Birket-eMIammam,or  Pool  of  Ilezekiali,  was  necessarily 
within  the  ancient  walls.  It  may  have  been  or  it  may 
not  have  been.  Enough  that  the  chief,  I  might  well 
say  the  only,  argument,  showing  the  lino  of  the  second 
wall  to  be  outside  the  locality  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is 
thus  disposed  of  as  without  weight. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Robinson  is  ver^  strenu- 
ous in  maintaining  the  necessity  of  a  circular  lino  in  the 
second  wall,  baaed  on  Josephus^s  use  of  the  word  ffvsAim- 
/i€vov,  which  he  translates  *'  encircling.*^  This  b  perhapa 
of  little  importance,  since  it,  in  fkct,  no  more  implies  a 
circuUr  lino  than  does  the  word  swnrtnmdiHg  in  Kogliah. 
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Each  hat  a  common  meaning  applicable  to  a  drde, 
fl/|uare,  fiaralleiogram,  or  an  irregular  figore.  A  cnrred 
line  it  probably  was,  bat,  like  all  dty  walla,  it  waa  likely 
to  have  frcqncnt  breaks  and  angles.  The  exact  phraao 
naed  by  Joneplitis  may  help  ua  materially :  ^  ffvcAovyievov 
de  rb  TTpoodfMTiov  tcXifia^*^  which  Dr.  Robinson  trandates 
*^  encircling  only  the  tract  on  the  north.** 

The  word  icXifia  literally  and  usually  signifies  slope, 
iK'ing  derived  from  icXlvijy  meaning  to  bend,  or,  to  use 
our  word  derived  from  it,  to  incline. 

Now  let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  my  description  of  the 
hill  Akra — or  rather  the  description  of  Josephus,  which 
ma^le  it  a  theatre,  surrounding  the  basin  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  temple  area,  and  sloping  down  to  tliis 
on  all  sides.  Ho  will  then  perceive  that  the  idea  of  this 
wall  encircling  the  slope  to  the  north  of  Zion,  or  the  en- 
tire slope  of  Akra,  distinctly  defines  the  wall,  as  well  as 
materially  confirms  my  idea  of  the  shape  of  Akra. 

We  have  thus  far  argued  on  the  admission  of  Dr. 
Robin8on*s  location  of  the  gate  Gennath.  .  We  now 
]irocccd  to  hIiow  that  he  is  in  error  iu  that  location. 
Dr.  Ilobinson  says:  "It  must  have  been  on  the  cast  of 
Hippicus,  for  the  third  wall  began  at  that  tower.  It 
cTMihl  not  however  have  been  far  distant,  because  that 
part  of  Zion  was  then  high  and  steep." 

The  only  point  to  be  settled  is,  therefore,  how  near  to 
Ilippicus  it  was,  and  this  is,  as  I  have  said,  all  the  difter- 
enco  between  Dr.  Robinson  and  the  believers  in  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  He  locates  it  very  near  to  Ilippicus, 
they  at 'various  distances  eastward. 

Reason  on  this  as  we  will,  there  can  be  no  certainty 
arrived  at  with  our  ])resent  knowledge :  we  can,  at  best, 
reach  probabilities.  First  of  all,  if  the  location  of  the 
gate  to  the  eastward  of  Ilippicus,  some  three  or  five 
hundred  feet,  be  necessary  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Church 
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of  tho  Sepulchre,  there  is  evidence  that  it  rnuBt  have 
been  so  (and  this  is  no  petUio  principit)  in  the  prob- 
ability that  tho  time  of  Constantino  afforded  much  better 
proofs  of  the  line  of  tho  walls  tlian  wo  can  ever  expect  to 
arrive  nt. 

On  this  point  none  of  tho  early  writers  appear  to  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  remark,  doubtless  from  a  con- 
viction that  no  one  could  imagine  Euscbius  and  Maoa-. 
rius,  Helena  and  her  illustrious  advisers,  so  very  ignorant 
as  to  select  a  spot  within  tho  ancient  wall  of  the  city, 
whose  ruins,  if  not  its  actual  stones  in  their  places,  roust 
then  have  been  very  manifest. 

Tlie  first  and  only  early  writer  that  I  find  speaking  of  it 
is  Saint  Willibald,  tho  English  pilgrim,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury (a.d.  765),  who  says  that  this  church  was  formerly 
outside  the  city,  but  was  brought  into  it  by  Helena. 
**  Rt  hroc  fuit  prius  extra  Hierusalem.  Sod  beata  Helena, 
quando  invenit,  collocavit  ilium  locum  iutus  intra  Hieru-. 
salom."* 

It  i^  quite  evident  tlmt  tho  scoffers  of  the  early  ages 
never  discovered  what  it  is  now  attempted  to  prove, 
though  if  truo  it  must  have  been  very  plain  then.  But 
passing  that,  let  us  see  what  other  evidence  we  have. 

Joseph  us  tells  us  that  tho  north  wall  of  Zion  was  pre- 
cipitous. Wo  have  already  spoken  of  the  valley  of  tho 
Tyropcpon  as  lying  between  it  and  Akra.  Tliis  valley  I 
suppose  was  deep  and  narrow.  II10  sides  were  jierhapa 
precipitous  rocks.  Josephus  describes  the  rows  of  houses 
on  lK)tli  hills  as  ending  at  the  vallcy^s  edge. 

Hut  tho  ravino  of  the  valley  must  not  be  mistaken  as 
that  of  a  stream.  The  valley  of  the  Kedron  implies  tho 
valley  through  which  that  stream  runs,  sloping  one  way 
always.  But  the  valley  of  the  Cheesemakers  was  ono 
which  opened  on  the  one  side  (the  west),  to  the  valley  of 

•  a  wmtbakli,  Ilod,  Kc  viiL 
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Gihon,  or  Ben  Hinnom,  and  on  the  other  (the  east),  to  a 
large*  basin  in  the  heart  of  the  dty,  and  thence  down  to- 
ward Siloam.  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise,  therefore,  than 
that  this  valley  or  ravine  sloped  both  ways.  It  is  not 
probable  that  its  water  shed  was  all  to  the  eastward  from 
the  very  brow  of  the  valley  of  Ben  Hinnom.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  it  was  deep  there  is  evident  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  tower  Ilippicus,  and  the  adjacent  towers,  all 
which  were  on  a  high  hill. 

The  tower  Ilippicos  stood  on  the  north-west  brow  of 
Zion,  overlooking  the  valley  Ben  Hinnom  as  to  its  west 
side,  and  the  TyropcDon  valley  as  to  its  north  side.  Two 
other  towers  stood  near  it,  known  as  Phasaelas  and 
Mariamno,  names  which  Herod  gave  to-  them.  Tlieso 
were  all  in  the  north  wall  of  Zion,  and  wore  all  built  on  a 
high  hill;  such  is  the  express  statement  of  Joscphus. 
(B.  J.  V.  4.) 

Ilippicus  was  twenty-five  cubits  broad,  Phasaelus  forty, 
and  Mariamne  twenty.  As  they  did  not  join  each  other, 
but  were  separate  and  distinct  towers,  although  near  each 
other,  it  is  fair  to  estimate  a  distance  between  them  equal 
to  their  several  sizes,  wliicli  gives  us  a  hundred  and  scv' 
enty  cubits  of  the  north  wall  of  Zion  as  on  a  high  hill. 
This  distance,  therefore,  I  feel  well  assured,  the  slope  of 
the  TyropcBon  was  toward  the  westward ;  and  somewhere 
to  the  eastward  of  this  point  must  have  been  the  gate 
Gennath,  which  certainly  did  not  open  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill.  This  seems  conclusive  against  Dr.  Robinson's  loca- 
tion of  Gennath. 

Be  it  noticed  in  passing  that  Titus  did  not  ovcrlhrow 
these  towers,  but  allowed  them  to  stand  as  marks  of  the 
mighty  power  he  had  conquered.  It  is  not  probable  that 
two  hundred  and  thirty  or  fifty  years  had  removed  all 
traces  of  them,  or  that  in  Constantine*s  day  there  was  any 
doubt  about  their  location. 
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Nor  IB  it  probable  that  the  gate  Qennath  was  between 
two  of  Xheeo  towers,  as  Dr.  Robinson  appears  to  sappose, 
although  ho  does  not  say  so  distinctly ;  for  doubtless  Jo- 
sophus  would  then  have  stated  that  the  commencement  of 
the  second  wall  was  from  such  a  tower,  as  ho  does  of  the 
third  wall,  which  began  at  the  tower  liippicus ;  nor,  if 
the  gate  was  between  two  towers,  would  it  bo  likely  thai 
ho  would  call  it  a  gate  of  tho  old  wall.  IIo  would  rather 
call  it  a  gate  of  the  palace,  into  which  it  must  hare 
opened,  since  that  lay  behind  the  citadel,  or  of  the  citadel 
itself^  which  evidently  included  the  three  towers. 

The  name  of  the  gate  Oennath,  signifying  ffordens^ 
has  been  frequently  mentioned,  but  no  one  has  appeared 
to  observe  the  interesting  fact,  however  slight  may  seem 
its  iin|>ortanco  in  this  argument,  tliat  this  gate  opened  to- 
ward that  garden  in  which  wo  suppose  the  Saviour  ibond 
A  tomb.  It  sliows  this  at  least,  that  on  this  part  of  the 
western  side  of  tho  city  there  were  gardens. 

'riio  weight  of  evidence  in,  decidedly,  that  the  gato 
Ocnnath  was  not  very  near  to  llippicuR,  but,  being  lo- 
catcil  at  that  |>oiiit  where  the  descent  from  Zion  into  tlio 
valley  was  least,  must  havo  been  to  tho  eastward  of  tho 
three  towers,  aifd  quite  as  far  east  as  tho  present  site  of 
Calvary.  Tliis  being  the  case,  it  is  very  evident  thai  thai 
site,  as  well  as  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  are  outside  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  city,  supposing  the  wall  to  havo  run 
northward  to  the  site  of  the  modem  Damascus  gate, 
whidi  is  the  line  on  which  I  believe  all  are  agreed. 

A  very  trivial  objection  is  founded  on  the  narrowness 
of  the  city  thus  caused,  which  the  objectors  are  pleased 
to  measure  from  the  interior  wall  of  tlie  temple  inclosoro 
instead  of  its  exterior.  The  city,  or  rather  the  walled 
IMtrt  of  tlie  city,  was  of  very  imiform  breadth  from  Ha 
northern  to  its  southern  extremity,  if  this  line  be  eorreoii 
the  general  line  being  from  the  sooth-wesi  to  the  north- 
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CMt.  Ootjide  theio  walk  was  a  large  growing  dij, 
wbidi  in  later  timet  was  walled  in  bj  Agrippa.  Hie 
second  wall  was  bat  a  snudl  sweep,  inclosing  the  dealing 
sides  of  tlie  basin  of  Akra,  within  which  honses  had  been 
bnilt.  Even  tliis  wall  had  not  been  necessary  in  the  long 
histoty  of  the  gloiy  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  con- 
tented wiUi  the  citadel  of  Zion,  and  the  inclosed  temple 
area,  and  the  hollow  between  tlicm,  wliich  alone  were 
walled  during  all  the  tiroes  of  tlio  kings. 

Dr.  Itobinson's  remaining  topographical  argument  b 
based  on  Josephus's  description  of  the  final  taking  of 
Zion  hy  Titus,  afler  ho  had  taken  the  second  wall ; 
and  ho  supposes  the  Pool  Amygdalon  where  the  tenth 
legion  built  their  offeneivo  mounds  against  Zion  to  bo 
identical  Willi  the  HirkeUcl-Hainmam.  It  may  have  been 
.so,  altliongli  its  diiitaneo  from  the  north  Bitlo  of  Zion  is 
\ory  great,  ahno»t  too  great  to  mhiiit  of  the  ]>ossibility 
of  its  being  so  regarded.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  ac- 
count of  Josephiui  to  lead  to  any  conclusion  that  it  was 
within  or  without  the  second  wall. 

The  argument  that  the  attack  on  Zion  had  been  delayed 
till  the  second  wall  was  taken  has  no*  force  in  showing 
that  its  ca[)turo  was  necessaiy  to  that  attack ;  because 
tho  fact  appears  distinctly,  that  the  final  taking  of  Zion 
was  not  by  this  attack  on  the  north.  Dr.  Itobinson  errs 
in  stating  this,  which  ho  does  by  way  of  proving  that  tho 
ground  must  have  been  less  high  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  Zion,  and  thus  that  tho  gate  Gennath  would  bo  there 
located,  lie  says  (vol.  iii.,  new  edition,  page  215) :  "  ITo 
divided  his  force  against  Antonia  on  tho  one  hand,  and 
tho  north-western  part  of  Zion  on  tho  other,  ovcr-against 
tho  royal  palace.  This  was  obviously  tho  most  feasible 
])ohit  of  attack,  in  respect  to  tho  ground,  notwithstand- 
ing tho  great  strength  of  tho  three  towers,  Ilippicus, 
I^hasaelus,  and  Marianme,  by  which   it  was   defended. 
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And  hero  it  was  that  tho  Romans,  in  consequonoo  of  a 
jMinic  among  the  Jewish  leaders,  finally  made  their  waj 
l>y  a  breach  into  the  upper  city." 

Tlio  breach  was  not  on  tho  north  sido  of  Zion  at  all. 
Josc])hus  expressly  states  that  tho  Romans  could  nerer 
have  taken  the  towers  on  the  north  sido  by  their  engines; 
and  his  description  of  tho  taking  of  the  towers  contains 
the  statement  that  their  defenders  were  frightened  away 
by  men  who  told  them  of  a  breach  in  the  toestem  wall 
and  tho  entrance  of  tho  Romans  there.* 

Zion  was  im])rcgnable  on  its  north  side,  and  remaine<1 
so  in  this  last  great  struggle.  So  steep  was  all  that  part 
of  it  near  the  towers,  that  tho  engines  could  never  have 
made  a  breach  in  it. 

In  this  connection  I  may  refer  to  a  gateway  of  whicli 
some  remains  arc  visible,  which  has  by  some  been  sap- 
pose<l  to  bo  tho  gate  (tcnnath  itself,  and  by  others  a 
gate  in  tho  second  wall.  It  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  interesting  relics  of  nntiquity  in  Jenisalein.  It  is 
situateil  on  the  sidc^  of  a  street,  nnming  south  front 
the  bazaars,  not  far  from  the  north-east  comer  of  Mount 
Zion. 

Dr.  Robinson  disposes  of  it  in  his  own  way  an  follows. 
I  quote  him  for  the  sake  of  saying  that,  in  this  instance, 
either  his  prejudice  leads  him  to  be  unfair,  or  his  obser\'a- 
tion  is  seriouslv  at  fault. 

"  Hero  *  •  •  i?i  seen  the  crown  of  a  small  round  arch, 
apimrently  ancient,  fronting  toward  the  west,  and  now  ris- 
ing only  jus^  abovo  tho  ground.  We  endeavored  to  gain 
access  to  it  from  the  rear,  but  without  success.  The  stooea 
of  the  arch  are  small,  rudely  cut,  and  without  any  iraoo 
of  beveling.  It  may  have  belonged  to  a  small  gateway, 
I>erhap8  in  tho  wall  of  a  dwelling  or  a  court.  It  more  re- 
sembles the  rude  entrance  of  an  aqueduct  or  sewer.     A 

•  a  J.,  \x.  s,  4. 
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glance  only  is  needed  at  its  appearance  and  portion,  to 
bUow  that  .it  could  never  have  had  connection  with  any 
city  wa]|.  So  trivia),  indeed,  is  the  whole  fragment," 
etc.,  etc. 

Hie  reader  can  not  fidl  to  observe  the  repetition  of  the 
word  small.  It  b  a  amaU  round  arch ;  the  stones  are 
small.  It  can  not  be  a  city  gate— it  was  the  gate  of  a 
house  or  a  court — and  a  smoUl  gateway,  at  that.  Now  for 
the  facts. 

Of  this  arch  seven  stones,  forming  the  entire  arch  re- 
main above  ground.  The  sides  of  the  gateway  are  below 
the  earth.  The  rear  is  a  dye-shop,  built  up  close.  I  got 
into  it  with  a  candle,  but  the  stones  were  thickly  plastered 
over,  and  I  could  see  nothing.  But  the  arch  was  and  is  a 
mamive  structure,  which  would  sufficiently  impress  any 
candid  observer. 

The  stones  of  the  arch  differ  in  size.  The  first  stone, 
whicli  is  entirely  above  ground,  is  five  foot  top,  three  and 
a  half  bottom,  by  five  high— depth  not  less  than  five  feet. 
The  reader,  by  marking  out  this  size*  before  bun  will  judge 
how  trivial  the  arch  was.  The  next  stone  is  a  little  larger, 
three  inches  broader ;  the  next,  tlie  key-stone,  is  a  little 
smaller.  The  next  is  larger  again,  and  the  fifth  is  so 
crumbled  that  I  could  not  measure  its  size.  The  arc  of 
the  interior  of  the  arch  is  fifleeu  feet.  Not  a  very  small 
arch  for  the  small  gatewUy  of  a  house  or  a  court  I  Tiio 
idea  of  its  being  the  entrance  to  a  sewer  is  trifling  with 
truth.  There  are  four  largo  stones  remaining  on  the 
north  side  of  the  arch  forming  part  of  the  strong  wall  in 
which  it  stood,  but  I  do  not  intend  here  to  attempt  any 
conjecture  as  to  its  origin.  I  am  not  prepared  to  con 
sider  it  the  gate  Gennath,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that 
it  was  a  gateway  in  a  tower  of  the  second  wall.  It  stands 
in  a  remarkable  line  with  a  ridge  extending  quite  to  the 
Damascus  gate,  in  which   some  antiquarians  have  sup- 
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poted  that  thej  recognised  traces  of  the  second  walL 
The  Ports  Jadidsrs  stands*  parallel  to  and  within  a  few 
feet  of  this  line,  and  maj  hare  been  the  arch  on  the  inside 
of  a  tower,  of  whicli  tlio  outside,  twenty  feet  distant, 
0|>cned  oatstde  the  wall  of  the  city,  the  lino  of  the  wall 
passing  between  the  two  arches.  This  is  the  archway 
through  which,  tradition  has  it,  that  Christ  was  led  oni  to 
crucifixion. 

As  to  the  absence  of  bereling  on  the  stones,  it  is  to 
bo  observed  Uist  Dr.  Robinson  has  a  sort  of  mania  for* 
bereled  stones.  lie  regards  them  as  almost  unmistakable 
evidences  of  high  antiquity,  and  seems  to  think  no  wall 
can  bo  old  that  is  wiUiout  them,  a  notion  that  fifteen 
minutes  in  Jerusalem  ought  to  expel,  since  there  are  nu- 
merous walls  of  beveled  stone  of  late  Christian  periods, 
and  Qthers  of  plain  stone  that  antedate  the  fidl  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

This  gateway  is,  perhaps,  the  most  massive  peHeei 
arch,  ancient  or  modem,  in  Jerusalem,  and  future  exca- 
vations will,  probably,  connect  it  with  some  great  stmo- 
turc,  wall,  or  castle,  of  the  days  oC  Jewish  glory.  Shoold 
any  traveler  of  less  distinguished  reputation  for  calm  and 
candid  observation,  describe  it  as  Dr.  llobinson  ha%  it 
would,  very  probably,  be  set  down  to  want  of  fiumess  or 
inability  to  form  a  correct  estimate. 

A  statement  is  made  by  Dr.  Robinson  and  otiiers,  calcu- 
lated to  throw  discredit  on  the  locality  of  tlio  Sepulchre, 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  tombs  having  existed  in 
this  region  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  not 
probable  that  there  was  a  sepulchre  in  a  garden  here- 
abouts. 

The  location,  by  Josephua,  of  Uie  monument  of  the 
High  Priest  John  is  just  here — within  a  few  rods,  al 
most,  from  the  Sepulchre.  But  a  very  decided  answer  to 
this  statement  is  found  in  the  indosnre  of  the  Church  of 
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tho  Resurreption,  in  the  tombs  known  as  those  of  Nico- 
demus  and  Joseph  of  Arimatlfea. 

In  the  western  part,  of  the  chureh,  just  outside  the 
great  wall  of  tho  rotunda,  at  a  distance  of  about  forty 
feet  from  tho  tomb  of  Christ,  is  a  low,  dark  vault  in  the 
solid  rock,  within  which  are  four  open  graves  (cut  in  the 
rock)  and  two  closed.  Two  of  these  are  niches,  opening 
in  the  side  of  the  crypt,  and  two  are  sunk  in  tho  floor. 
.  Of  the  antiquity  of  this  crypt  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt.  The  impartial  visitor  can  not  enter  it  without 
feeling  the  great  force  of  the  evidence  thus  afforded  that 
he  is  on  a  spot  which  was,  of  old,  a  place  of  graves,  a 
place  Avliich  might,  therefore,  have  well  deserved  its 
name  Golgotha.  .    . 

There  is  no  evidence  that  there  was  ever  a  tomb  hewn 
in  the  rock  in  or  near  Jerusalem  since  the  time  of  Christ, 
but  though  tins  may  have  been,  there  is  enough  in  the 
appearance  of,  at  least,  two  of  these  niches,  to  convince 
the  visitor  of  their  high  antiquity. 

Dr.  Robinson  did  not  see  these  tombs  on  his  firat  visit 
to  Jerusalem.  Indeed,  it  is  much  to  bo  regretted  that  ho 
did  not  then  examine  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  all.  It  is  no 
reflection  upon  his  judgment  to  say  that  tho  arguments 
derived  from  tho  interior  of  the  church  and  sepulchre 
might  have  had  a  weight  in  forming  an*  opinion  when 
his  mind  was  as  yet  undetermined,  which  they  would  not 
have  on  his  second  visit,  when  he  came  back  to  Jerusalem 
with  settled  opinions.     This  is  but  human  nature. 

On  his  last  visit,  examining  them,  ho  supposes  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  referring  tho  tombs  of  Joseph  and 
Nicodcmus  even  to  so  early  an  age  as  that  of  Constantino, 
and  says,  "  This  is  obviously  true  in  respect  to  the  sarco- 
phagi sunk  in  tho  floor.  No  other  instance  will  be  found, 
I  think,  of  like  excavations  in  the  floor  of  a  crypt."  (Vol. 
iii.,  new  edition,  page  181.) 
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This  statement  is  not  founded  on  oorrect  observntion, 
as  indeed  he  might  hare  judged  bj  comparison  with  his 
^^  own  work,  volume  iii.,  new  edition,  page  470,  where  he  de- 
.  scribes  the  tombs  near  the  ancient  Abilene,  and  particolarl  j 
one  which  Mr.  Robson  entered,  havuig  **  four  niches  (h^ 
cult)  in  the  floor  of  the  chamber  itselC*'  He  adds  thai 
other  tombs  hero  are  similar,  as  indeed  I  am  able  to 
affirm,  having  found  manj  tombs  there,  scores  indeed,  of 
this  description,  llieso  tombs  are  doubtless  of  ns  earlj  a 
date  as  Lysanias,  who  was  tetrarch  of  Abilene  in  the  days 
of  John  the  Baptist.     (Luke,  iii.,  I.) 

Tills  stylo  of  tomb  is  also  well  known  to  all  who  havo 
examined  an  Egyptian  necropolis,  as  very  common  there 
in  remotely  ancient  times.  I  therefore  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  antiquity  of  this  cry })t  near  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Were  it  of  a  later  period  than  the  time  of  the  uncovering 
of  the  Sepulchre  by  Constantine,  I  have  no  doubt  wo 
should  have  a  record  of  its  period  and  object.  A  very 
common,  easy,  and  absurd  method  of  disfN)sin^  of  theao 
arguments,  is  to  talk  wisely  of  monkiMli  tricks,  but  tho 
monks  of  tlie  Terra  Sant(i  have  in  all  ages  been  closely 
watched  by  zealous  enemies,  either  unbelievers  or  here- 
tics, and  that  they  should  succeed  in  imposing  on  the 
world  by  the  digging  of  such  tombs,  is  impossible.  An- 
other style  of  argument,  which  I  am  fully  prepared  to  find 
myself  met  with,  is  that  which  ascribes  any  ono*s  belief  in 
the  Sepulchre  to  monkish  influence.  I  admit  \qtj  freely 
my  indebtedness  to  the  monks  of  the  Terra  Santa  for  hos- 
pitality and  kindness.  I  am  so  stupid  myself  tlmt  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  why  aoquaintanoe  and  friendship 
with  the  monks  should  have  any  greater  influence  Uum 
decided  Protestant  and  anti-Homan,  («reek,  Armenian 
or  Jew  education  feelings  and  proclivities,  or  why  good 
treatment  in  the  Convent  of  the  Terra  Santa  should  ai^ 

feet  my  judgment  in  tho  Charoh  of  tho  lleanrreeiion,  or 
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here  in  America.    Saoh  arguments  have  no  weight  except 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  use  them. 

I  scarcely  need  again  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
fiict  that  this  is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  argument  to 
establish  the  authenticity  of  the  alleged  Holy  Places.  This 
is  not  attempted.  But  I  believe  it  can  be,  and  has  been 
shown,  that  there  is  no  force  or  value  in  the  attempt  to 
prove  them  fiUso,  and  this  done,  every  man  is  left  to 
weigh  the  sufiicioncy  of  the  evideuco  in  their  favor,  and 
believe  or  reject  it,  as  ho  sees  fit. 
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It  only  remains  for  me  to  give. a  brief  histpry  of. the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  that  the  reader  .jnay  be  in  possesion  of 
all  the  facts  on  which  to  base  his  faith. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Sepulchre  was  marked  by  the 
erection  over  it  of  a  temple,  which  Jerome,  writing  in  tho 
fifth  century,  ascribes  to  Adrian.  When  Helena  visited 
Jerusalem,  she  was  guided  to  the  8|)ot  by  tho  resident 
Chrbtians.  Her  son  Ooustantine,  Emperor  of  Rome, 
having  been  converted  to  Christianity,  was'  willing  and 
anxious  to  devote  treasure  to  the  beautifying  of  the  Holy 
City,  and  the  aged  and  pious  pilgrim,  his  mother,  was 
equally  anxious  to  place  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  honored,  as  it  had  boon  before  disgraced.  Con- 
slantine  ordered  the  removal  of  tho  temple  of  Venus, 
and  it  was  done,  the  mound  on  which  it  stood  removed, 
and  a  cavern  found,  answering,  in  all  respects,  the  descrip- 
tions of  tho  evangelists.  I  believe  no  one  doubts  that 
that  cavern  stood  on  the  spot  now  pointed  out  as  the  site 
of  the  Sepulchre,  and  I  think  the  reader  will  believe  with 
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me  that  the  identioal  omre  remaina,  the  veritable  rook- 
hewn  tomb. 

In  the  abeenoe  of  better  reasoning,  a  very  tpfling  ob- 
jection has  been  magnified  mach  bj  writers  on  the  Holj 
Sepolohrc.  It  is  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  ac> 
counts  of  the  discovery  of  the  Sepnlchre  and  other  holy 
places,  Eusebius  ascribmg  it  to  Constantine,  and  later 
writers  to  his  mother.  The  latter  was  in  Jemsalem,  and 
the  emperor  in  Rome.  The  emperor  was  the  commander, 
and  the  paymaster.  Uis  mother  was  present,  as  a  de* 
voted  pilg^rim,  to  aid  in  person.  Eusebius  speaks  i>f  tho 
royal  patron,  and  later  writers  of  both  the  patron  and 
the  pilgrim.  Tho  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing facts  if  ho  bear  in  mind  tliat  Helena  was  in  Jo- 
nisalem  about  325,  and  left  there  after  the  uncovering  of 
the  Sepulchre,  and  her  discovery  of  the  Cross,  and  died 
befoH^  tho  Basilica  of  Constantino  was  completed,  al  tho 
dedication  of  which  Eusebius  was  present.  Eosebias 
might  well  omit  her  in  his  account  of  the  great  work  of 
Constantinc,  and  yet  no  argument  be  thence  derived  that 
she  had  no  share  in  it. 

I  may  pause  here,  a  moment,  to  allude  to  that  other 
search,  carried  on  by  Helena  herself^  which  many  writers 
have  confounded  with  the  finding  of  the  Sepulchre. 

"While  the  empress-mother  was  in  Jerusalem,  she  list- 
ened to  a  story — tradition,  if  the  word  be  better — whioh 
aged  Christians  related  to  her,  of  the  history  of  tho  oroM 
on  wliicli  Christ  sufTcre^l.  Hicy  said  tliat  it  was  weU 
known  among  Christians,  that,  on  the  night  of  Uie  cnioi* 
fixion,  the  cross  was  thrown  into  a  pit  near  the  plaoe  of 
crucifixion,  and  that  it  had  never  been  remove<l  from  that 
spot. 

This  statement  is  ample  evidence  to  oppose  to  the  at- 
tempted proof  that  no  tradition  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
in  the  time  of  EasebiiM»  and  that  the  discovery  of 
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the  place  was  miraculous.  If  men  knew  where  the  croes 
lay,  they  knew  where  the  tomb  was.  If  they  had  an 
account  of  one,  it  involves  necessarily  the  fact  that  they 
had  of  both.  The  very  places  were,  according  to  the 
Scripture  history,  the  same.  Wherever  Calvaiy  was,  *4n 
that  place*'  was  a  garden  and  a  sepulchre. 

Helena  caused  that  place  to  bo  excavated.  -  The  exca- 
vation remains  unto  Uiis  day.  No  one  denies  it.  She 
found  in  it  three  crosses,  or  pieces  of  timber  which  slio 
believed  to  be  parts  of  three  crosses ;  one  of  them  slie 
recognized  as  the  true  cross  of  Christ,  by  the  inscription 
of  Pilate,  which  remained  upon  it. 

The  story  that  it  was  recognized  by  touching  tlie  three  * 
crosses  to  a  sick  person,  and  her  reviving  and  being 
healed  by  the  true  cross,  is  of  a  few  years'  later  date  than 
Chrysostom  and  Saint  Ambrose,  who  only  state  that  it 
was  known  by  the  inscription,  and  say  nothing  of  the 
miracle.*  ,  .       . 

Without  pausing  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  the 
wood  here  found  was  or  was  not  the  wood  on  which 
Christ  suffered,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  discovery  of  the 
deepest  interest  in  a  historical  point  of  view.  The  nails 
which  were  found  iu  the  same  pit,  were  believed  to  bo 
the  nails  that  had  transfixed  the  hands  of  the  Victim. 
The  history  of  two  of  them  is  forever  lost.  Two  others 
were  wrought,  by  order  of  Helena,  into  a  crown  for  her 
son;  and  the  royalty  of  Rome  acknowledged  the  suprem- 
acy of  Ilim  whom  a  Roman  governor  crucified  for  saying 
that  he  was  King  of  the  Jews,  by  wearing  a  crown  made 
of  the  iron  that  the  nation  believed  was  the  instrument  of 
his  torture.  The  history  of  those  nails,  whether  they 
were  or  not  the  nails  on  which  the  sins  of  mankind  hung 
— of  the  heads  that  have  worn  that  crown,  iVom  the 
mighty  Charles  to  the  child  of  Destiny — of  the  weary 
♦  Ambroa.  Fun.  Orat.  do  Thedos.  Imp.  a.d.  395. 
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temples  that  have  throbbed  under  it — would  be  one  of 
the  most  sublime  histories  of  this  world. 

And  the  history  of  the  wood  b  of  greater  interest. 
Could  men  but  know  the  beating  hearts  that  have  hushe<l 
to  quiet  death  under  fragments  of  that  wood — the  vows 
tliat  have  been  made  over  pieces  of  those  beams — the 
souls  that  have  gone  to  Qod,  fighting  valiantly  on  old 
battle-fields  around  the  sacred  wood — could  one  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  history  of  men  as  related  to  it  be  told, 
we  should  regard  the  excavation  of  tliat  cavern  as  one  of 
the  nitNit  thrilling  incidents  in  the  world^s  story. 

Dut  a  few  years  later  than  this  discovery,  Cyril  speaks 
of  it  and  of  the  fragments,  as  already  widely  distributed.* 
Nevertheless,  the  chief  part  of  the  wood,  enough  to  bo 
called  the  cross^  was  preserved  in  Jerusalem,  where  it 
became  one  of  the  objects  of  greatest  interest  to  pilgrims. 
At  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  it  was  carried  away 
by  Chosroes ;  but  recovered  again,  and  restore<l  by  the 
Elmperor  Ileraclius,  who,  on  the  14tli  September,  029, 
marched  barefoot  and  in  sackcloth,  into  Jerusalem,  carry- 
ing on  his  own  shoulder  this  piece  of  holy  wood,  recov- 
ered from  the  enemy  ;  from  wliicli  time  to  the  present, 
that  day  has  been  a  feast  day  in  the  Romisli  and  English 
calendar.  It  continued  to  bo  in  the  possession  of  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  until  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 

It  was  carrietl  from  Jerusalem  to  rouse  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  Crusaders,  when  summonwl  by  Guy,  last 
king  of  Jerus.ilcm,  to  the  b.ittle  of  Il.ittin ;  and  I  sliall 
have  occasion  hereafler  to  describe  its  fate  in  that  noted 
conflict.  I  fmd  it  afVerward  spoken  of  as  in  Jenisalem,  in 
the  |>ossession  of  Salah  e'deen,  although  an  old  account 
states  that  it  was  buried  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  later 
than  this  I  am  not  able  to  trace  its  history  by  any  author* 
ities  within  my  reach. 

•  GitiT.  10;  z.  10;  xiiL  4. 
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The  Sepulchre,  as  uncovered  by  order  of  Constaniine, 
Eusebius  describes  as  ''  a  cave  which  had  evidently  been 
hewn  out,"  and  as  being  hewn  in  an  isolated  rock,  one 
which  stood  by  itself  on  the  level  land.  He  saw  it  with 
hb  own  eyes.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  tradition. 
From  that  day  to  this  the  written  record  is  complete, 
and  no  one  doubts  that  this  spot  is  unchanged. 

And  I  think  the  same  cave  remiuns. 

This  idea  seems  startling,  especially  to  visitors  who 
have  seen  only  the  marble  decorations  of  it. 

By  Constantine's  order,  the  rock  was  hewn  into  a 
smaller  shape,  decorated  with  columns,  and  left  standing 
opposite  the  western  front  of  his  church,  or  basilica. 

Cyril,  bom  a.d.  815,  cotemporary  with  and  ordained 
by  Macarius  himself  (who  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  a.d. 
335,  when  the  basilica  was  dedicated),  and  who  succeeded 
him  as  bishop  in  350,  describes  the  rock  of  Golgotha  as 
showing  how  the  rocks  were  riven,  because  of  Christ's 
crucifixion,  and  also  the  cave,  and  how  it  was  h^wn 
down.* 

I  scarcely  need  cite  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (a.d.-  333), 
who  says,  "On  the  left  hand  is  the  little  hill  Golgotha, 
where  the  Lord  was  crucified,  and,  about  a  stone's  throw 
from  it,  the  crypt  wherein  his  body  was  laid."  For,  I 
presume,  no  one  doubts  the  existence  of  a  cave  nt  the 
time  of  the  dedication,  a.d.  335. 

The  Sepulchre  remained  the  object  of  Christian  solici- 
tude until  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  when 
Chosrocs,  the  Persian  monarch,  swept  over  Palestine,  and 
captured  Jerusalem.  Tlio  Jews,  who  followed  hi  his 
train,  destroyed  the  Christian  churches,  and  the  basilica 
was  burned.  The  Christian  inhabitants  were  slaughtered, 
and  the  city  once  more  desolated.  This  invasion  was  like 
the  hurricane,  furious,  but  passing  swiftly  away. 

♦  Cyril,  Lect.  xiv.  9. 
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Modeetos,  Tioar  of  the  Ptiriftroh  of  Jematlem,  rebuilt 
the  chnrohefl  on  thdr  ruins.  In  the  latter  part  of.  the 
centnrj,  Adamnanns  deecribes  the  vimt  of  Arcolfut  to 
Jemaalem,  and  the  cave  in  the  solid  rook  Uien  standing, 
from  which  it  appears  that  it  had  not  been  destroyed  in 
the  Persian  invasion.  He  describes  the  marks  of  tho 
tools  on  tho  ro*k,  tho  color  of  which  was  white  and  red, 
which  is  the  color  of  the  native  stone  of  Jemsalem,  m 
now  seen.  Ho  is  verj  minute  in  his  account  of  the  cave 
as  such  {S^)elaet(m  sive  Mpehtnca^  rede  vocUari  pouU). 
Tlio  door  was  on  tho  cast ;  th^  chamber,  a  foot  and  a 
half  higher  than  an  ordinary  man ;  tho  sepulchre,  on  the 
north  sido  of  tho  cliarobcr,  excavated  in  the  same  rook, 
and  elevated  throe  palms  above  the  floor.  All  this  is  ao> 
ourately  descriptive  of  the  present  cave. 

St.  Willibald,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  A.n.  765,  de* 
scribes  the  Sopuldiro  briefly,  but  with  ample  minuteness: 
**Illud  sepulchrum  fuerat  in  petra  ozctsum ;  et  ilia  peira 
Stat  super  tcrram,  ct  est  quad  runs  in  imo,  ct  in  snmmo 
subtilis  *  *  *  ct  in  oricutali  plaga  in  ilia  petra  so- 
pulchri  est  jantu^  |>er  quam  intrant  homines  in  sepulchrum 
orare.  Et  ibi  est  intus  Icctus,  in  quo  corpus  Domini 
jacebat.^*  This  description  again  agrees  with  the  present 
appearance  of  the  Sepulchre. 

Such  it  continued  until  tho  accession  of  the  Kalif  B 
Hakim,  who,  a.d.  1011,  dcmolislicd  tlio  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre.  Ho,  howcvor,  y^ry  soon  restored  tho  build- 
ings. The  historians  who  describe  his  attempt  either  say 
nothing  of  the  tomb  itself,  or,  as  Glaber  and  Ademar, 
affirm  decidedly  that  it  "*was  not  in  any  way  injured  at 
this  Umc.  Ademar  says  it  remained  solid  and  immova* 
ble.f  An  attempt  to  destroy  it  by  fire  was  made,  but 
being  rock  it  resisted  the  eflbrt. 

•  Hodoepi  a  WUfibAkU  in  THMMmM,  etc^  OtniiU,  p.  lU. 
t  Dr.  WaUaait  cilts  Um  oaly  two  chrooklcfi  wlio  mmKkm  lbs 
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Throagboat  the  CroBadeSi  which  followed  aooo  after 
the  time  of  £1  Hakim,  the  Sepolphre  is  Bpok&k  of  as  ex- 
isting. No  one  of  the  nomeroos. writers  of  that  period 
mentioned  any  doubt  of  its  existence,  or  qpoke,  as  thej 
all  woold  ha^  spoken,  of  the  place  of  the  JSqmlchre  in 
distinction  firom  the  Tomb  itselC 

Thos  Robert  the  monk,  writing  at  the  b^inning  of 
tlie  next  century,  and  describing  that  day  of  slanglitor 
when  the  ClirisUaiis  entered  Jerusalem  with  Godfrey,  says 
of  the  soldiers,  that  they  went  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  the 
Lord  in  which  ho  was  buried  -*  and  Baldric,  of  the  same 
period,  speaks  expressly  of  the  Church  as  distinct  from 
the  Sepulchre,  which  was  in  it.t 

Indeed,  to  doubt  it  would  be  to  render  ridiculous  all 
the  devotion  of  the  Crusaders,  and  fiilsify  the  entire  his- 
torical evidence  of  that  period,  when  men  by  millions 
visited  and  knelt  at,  or  fouglit  and  died  for  the  privilege 
of  kneeling  at  the  Sepulchre. 

Bcnjamui  of  Tudela  (a  Jew),  visiting  Jerusalem  about 

of  El  Hakim's  attompt  on  tho  cavo  itscl£  I  am  iDdebtod  to  Ids  work 
for  Uicir  ovklcnco,  not  finding  oillicr  of  thcin  within  my  rcaclu  Glabcr 
Bays:  "Ipeum  quoquo  concavum  sopuldtrum  tuniuiuni  fcrri  tudilibus 
quaautfo  tontantoti,  minimo  valucrunt."  Adcmar  moro  diiitiuctly  and 
decidedly:  "Lapidcm  vcro  monumcuti  cum  nuUatonus  i)oascQt  c^m* 
minuero,  igncm  copiosam  supcradjiciuut,  scd  quasi  nilamaa  immobilis 
mansit  ct  solidus." — Iloly  City,  vol.  i.,  p.  349. 

*  "  Ad  sanctum  Domini  Scpulchrum  keto  incessu  pcrroxcrunt ;  et  ci 
qui  in  eo  sepultus  fuit  gratias  rofcrcntcs  capitalicia  sua '  obtulcrunt. 
Ipsa  dio,  sicut  per  prophctam  fucrat  pnedictum,  Scpulchrum  Domini  fuit 
glorioBum,  ctmi  omnes  o  «  <>  proni  inoodebant,  et  pavimcnta  imbro 
lachrymanim  inundabant." — Roberti  Monachiy  HisL  Ilieros.,  lib.  ix.  Yido 
Gesta  Dei,  etc.,  voL  i.,  p.  7G. 

f  Baldric,  tho  Archbishop,  speaks  in  tho  same  connection  of  Sandi 
SepukJiri  Ecclesiam,  and  tho  Sepulchre  itself,  making  tho  distinction  be- 
tween them,  and  describes  tho  crusaders,  hastening  after  tho  conquest, 
"ad  Sopulchrum  Salvatoris  deosculandum." — IkUdrici  Archiep.,  Jlist 
Ilieros.f  lib.  iv. 
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1160-1170,  writes:  **The  large  place  of  worship  called 
Sepulchre,  and  containbg  the  Sepulchre  of  thai  man^  is 
visited  by  all  pilgrims.*' 

To  multiply  illustrations  would  be  tedious.  All  trav- 
elers and  all  writers,  witli  hardly  an  exception,  through 
successive  centuries,  down  to  this  time,  have  regarded  the 
Sepulchre  as  a  cave  in  the  solid  rock. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfiustory  testimony  is  that  of 
Father  Boniface,  of  Ragusa,  guardian  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre from  1550  to  1559.  By  order  of  Pope  Julius  III., 
and  i^ennission  of  Sultan  Suleiman,  he  undertook  the  re- 
pairing of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  then  uncov- 
ered tlio  rock  from  its  casings  of  ornamental  marble.  He 
says  :*  "  On  the  demolition  whereof,  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
of  our  Lord,  cut  in  the  rock,  offered  itself  plainly  to  our 
eyes,  whereon  two  angels  were  seen  depicted  •  ♦  ♦ 
which  pictures,  when  first  they  felt  the  influence  of  the 
air,  in  great  part  vanished.  But  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  move  one  of  the  slabs  of  alabaster  with  which 
the  Sepulchre  was  covered,  there  clearly  appeared  to  us 
that  ineffable  place  wherein  the  Son  ofynnn  rc8te«l  for 
three  days." 

In  1808  the  rotunda  of  the  church  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  Sepulchre  was  the  centre  of  a  furnace  of  fire, 
the  timber  of  the  dome  piled  over  it,  but  a  picture  of  the 
resurrection,  then  hanging  in  it,  but  now  outside  the 
cliaiicl  of  the  angel,  was  intact  by  fire,  anil  the  cave  and 
its  contents  were  wholly  uninjured.  It  has  been  very 
foolislily  stated  by  some  that  tlie  marble  slab  over  the 
couch  was  cracked  by  this  fire.  No  one  who  has  seen 
this  fissure,  of  wliidi  I  have  before  spoken  (page  70), 
would  so  state.  It  is  of  uniform  width,  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch,  extending  two  thirds  across  the  slab,  and 

^  QnsTMBDiuii,  rol.  il,  ^  611  Not  bsviog  QostmbUqi  sI  band,  I 
qnols  fkoB  Dr.  WUHmbiu 
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ending  mbrapUy,  precisely,  as  I  have  said  before,  as  if  a 
thin  stratum  of  softer  stone  had  ommbled  oat.  It  can  no 
more  be  mistaken  for  a  crack  in  the  rock  made  by  fire,  or 
any  other  cause,  than  could  the  slit  made  by  a  saw  half 
way  across  a  board. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Pierotti,  architect  of  the  Terra  Santa, 
who  was  residing  in  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pletmg  certmn  buildings  for  the  Austrian  govehimont, 
and  erecting  some  votive  and  other  stucturcs  Mrithin  the 
great  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  accompanied  me  in 
many  of  my  visits  to  the  old  Church,  all  parts  of 
which  we  explored  together,  from  rock  foundation  to 
dome.  On  one  of  these  visits  wo  examined  with  great 
care  the  little  building  which  incloses  the  Sepulchre. 
Entering  the  Chapel  of  the  Angel  in  company  with 
a  Franciscan  brother,  ho  opened  a  small  concealed  door 
in  the  marble  side  of  the  little  chapel,  by  which  we  were 
let  into  a  dark  passage  between  the  outer  and  inner  walls 
of  the  building.  Wo  climbed  a  narrow  and  stocp  stair- 
case, passing  with  difficulty  among  iron  bars  which 
braced  the  marble  sldbs,  pver  the  top  of  the  Sepulchro 
to  the  roof  under  the  dome.  The  reader,  by  referring 
to  the  very 'exact  view  of  the  Holy  Sepulchro  given  else- 
where in  this  volume,  will  perceive  that  wo  were  then 
standing  under  the  sharp  dome  which  overtops  the 
building,  which  building  itself  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  great  rotunda  of  the  church,  and  is  exposed  to  rain 
and  storm  through  the  open  unglazed  dome  above  it. 

^^It  is  solid  rock,"  said  my  Franciscan  companion, 
stamping  his  foot  on  the  floor  upon  which  we  stood.  I 
expressed  disbelief  to  see  if  he  would  affirm  it,  and  he 
was  surprised  at  my  faithlessness.  "Certainly  it  is," 
said  he;  "no  one  can  doubt  it."  Mr.  Pierotti  then 
«is8ui*cd  me  of  the  fact,  as  one  with  which  he  was  per- 
fectly familiar  in  his  capacity  of  architect,  admitted  by 
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all  the'  charobeA  to  M  parU  of  the  baildingi  and  engaged 
in  making  repairs  and  improyements  in  it.  My  attention 
was  called  to  the  hole  through  which  the  smoke  came  np 
from  tho  lamps  in  tho  tomb,  and  its  appearance,  it  can 
not  be  denied,  was  that  of  a  hole  through  solid  rock. 

I  yielded  unhesitatingly  to  Mr.  Pierotti^s  statements, 
knowing  him  to  be  a  gentleman  of  intelligence  and  edu- 
cation, thoroughly  fiuniliar  with  the  Holy  Places,  and  in 
no  respect  giyen  to  promoting  monkish  deceptions. 

Regarding  the  fire  of  1808  as  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant pomU  in  this  chain  of  eyidence,  I  gathered  satia- 
factory  eyidenco  of  its  effects  while  standing  on  tho 
Sepulchre,  and  afterward  in  the  rotunda.  Tho  timbers 
of  the  rotunda  fell  on  and  oyer  tho  Sepulclire,  making  it 
the  centre  of  a  fiery  furnace.  The  outer  casings  of 
marble  were  calcined,  but  the  interior  was  untouched, 
and  its  contents,  among  which  was  an  oil  picture,  were 
uninjured.  Tliis  fiict  is  incontroyertible.  Nor  can  I  ac- 
count for  it  in  any  other  way  than  by  supposing  tho 
Sepulchre  arch  to  be  tho  ancient  stone  of  the  hill. 

There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  doubt  that  tlie  cayo 
remains.  Neither  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  tho 
caye  uncoyered  by  Constantine^s  order  was  the  yeritaUe 
tomb  of  Christ.  I  am  content,  then,  to  belieye  that  my 
knees  haye  pressed  the  rock  where  the  feet  of  Mary 
stood  when  alio  lifted  her  beloycd  load  to  itii  resting- 
place,  and  where  the  feet  of  Uie  risen  Saviour  first 
pressed  tho  rock  of  the  world  he  had  redeemed. 

I  have  not  space  in  this  volume  to  attempt  any  de- 
scription of  the  suriace  of  the  ground  in  the  Church  of 
the  Sepulchre.  Tho  very  elaborate  and  exact  plan,  for 
which,  as  well  as  the  other  large  illustrations  in  this 
volume,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Wil]iams*s  work  (the  Holy 
City)  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  localities  within  the 
church  better  than  a  volume  of  deacription*    The  eye 
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will  instantly  fall  on  the  two  heavy  blaok  Bemicircles  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  church.  These,  as  most  of  the 
other  heavy  black  lines,  represent  solid  rock. 

I  suppose  that  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  there 
were  two  knolls  or  clif&  of  rock  facing  each  other,  or 
separated  from  each  other  by  m  space  of  which  the  figure 
10  is  nearly  the  centre.  The  cross  stood  upon  one  of 
these  knolls.  The  tomb  was  hewn  in  the  face  of  the 
other.  Constantino  and  later  builders  have  hewn  away 
the  rock  around  the  tomb,  while  Calvary  remains,  stern, 
cold  rock,  as  when  rent  by  the  earthquake. 
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2f  2  fol-gei  ibee.  0  ^el-q9«iebi) 

At  loogth  our  pilgrinuigo  was  acoompliahed.  I  had 
washed  in  the  Jordan,  and  had  prayed  at  the  Sepalelire 
of  the  Lord.  I  had  hived  my  eyes  in  the  Fountain  of 
Siloam,  whose  waters  go  softly,  and  had  bathed  my  fore- 
head in  the  dews  that  fell  at  evening  in  Qethsemane. 

Bat  my  fiux)  was  not  yet  set  homeward.  I  had  before 
me  a  journey  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  I  intended  visit* 
ing  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  dropping  down  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  guXt,  where  I  hoped  to  find  a  steamer  to 
take  mo  to  Madras,  or  to  Aden,  so  that  I  could  return  to 
Cairo,  and  thence  reach  Constantinople  in  the  autunm. 
My  route  was,  accordingly,  to  Damascus,  visiting  the 
sacred  places  of  northern  Palestine  in  the  way.  Wo 
therefore  made  our  farewell  visits  to  the  places  of  deep- 
est interest,  and  ordered  our  men  to  be  ready  at  nine  in 
the  morning  for  the  grand  start. 

Father  Joseph  gave  to  Miriam  and  myself  separata 
certificates  of  our  accomplished  pilgrimage,  notwithstand- 
ing he  knew  our  Protestantism,  and  he  positively  relVised 
a  forthitig  in  exchange.  It  was  the  last  courtesy  we  re> 
ceived  from  the  monks  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  character 
with  all  we  had  seen  of  them. 

Thus  ended  my  rest  in  Jerusalem. 

Think  not  lightly  of  this,  my  frieml,  for  it  is  no  light 
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matter  to  liaTe  seen  the  Holy  CSty.  I  heateted  nuuh 
befiite  I  Tinted  the  Holy  Lend.  I  had  alwaya  reaaoBed 
aomewbal  m  thia  way.  If  I  were  taa^  that  the  800  of 
God  deaoended  to  thia  earth,  aaroming  the  form  of  m 
diild,  and  waa  the  reputed  aon  of  ft  oarpenter  in  an  Amer- 
ican Tillage ;  that  he  fived  herep  waDnd  theae  atreeUy 
preached  at  theae  oornerBi  alept  in  the  nighta  on  the  hiDa 
of  Txmg  Ldand  and  Now  Joraey,  and  waa  finally  mobbed 
in  the  pnUio  plaooiy  tried  lor  aomo  allogod  crimoi  eon- 
domned  and  e»eeated  here ;  iC  I  any,  all  tUa  were  tang^i 
me,  I  ahonld  find  it  much  more  diflloolt  to  bdleve  than  I 
now  do  the  atory  of  hia  lifii  and  death  in  m  diatant  land, 
orer  which  tradition  and  luatory  hare  oaat  m  holy  m- 
fianee.  I  theraflnrefiMuredmneh  that  when  I  had  walked 
the  atreeta  of  Jemaalem,  had  cUmbed  the  sdoi  of  Olireti 
had  reatcd  in  the  garden  of  Gethaemane^  and  Tiaited  the 
Holy  Sepniohre,  my  flnth  in  the  divinity  of  the  Sarionr, 
and  th^  anthenticity  of  hia  miarion,  might  be  aerionaly 
impaired. 
'    Far  otherwiae  waa  the  reality. 

Every  step  that  I  advanced  on  the  soil  of  Palestine 
offered  some  now  and  startlibg  evidonco  of  the  truth  of 
the  sacred  story.  Evory  hour  wo  woro  exclaiming  tlmt 
the  history  must  bo  true,  so  |)orfoct  was  tlie  proof  before 
our  eyes.  Tho  Biblo  was  a  now  book,  fhitli  in  which 
seemed  now  to  have  passed  into  actual  sight,  and  every 
page  of  its  record  shone  out  Mrith  new,  and  a  thousand- 
fold increased  lustre.  . 

The  Bible  had,  of  course,  boon  our  only  guide-book. 
There  is  no  other — and  the  publication  of  another  will 
tend  materially  to  decrease  the  interest  of  travel  in  Syria, 
lie  who  shall- visit  lloly  Soil  with  Murray's  proposed  red 
book  in  bis  bands,  will  know  nothing  of  the  koon  pleasure 
that  we  experienced  in  studying  out  for  ourselves  tho  lo- 
caUties  of  sacred  incident,  or  the  intense  delight  that 
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flAshcd  acrom  oar  mindfl  when  we  found  thoeo  startling 
confirmations  of  the  truth  of  the  story— startling,  be- 
cause unexpected  and  wholly  original. 

Sitting  on  the  side  of  Mount  Moriah,  it  was  with  new 
force  we  read  that  exquisite  passage  In  the  46th  Psalm, 
**  There  is  a  river  the  streams  whereof  shall  make  glad 
the  city  of  God,  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacles  of  the 
Most  Iligh  ;^  which  had  its  origin  unquestionably  in  the 
beautiful  fountain  that  springs  under  the  very  rocks  of 
Moriah,  the  site  of  the  ancient  tempio,  more  beautiful 
just  hero  where  fountains  arc  so  rare,  ntul  whoso  waters 
supplying  Siloam,  and  thence  *'  going  soflly**  down  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  have  in  all  times  been  the  ty|>c  of 
Uie  salvation  that  Qod  devised  in  Jerusalem  for  Uio  races 
of  men.  The  vision  of  Ezekiel,  which  promises  a  river 
flowing  out  of  the  sanctuary  to  the  eastward,  niid  giving 
life  even  to  the  terrible  death  of  the  Dead  Sea,  woii  start- 
ling when  read  on  the  slope  of  Moriah,  wliendb  those 
sweet  waters  flow  down  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  failing 
now,  indeed,  to  rcfth  tlie  far  depths  of  Engeddi,  much 
less  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Death. 

That  mournful  procession,  in  which  David,  flying  from 
his  rebellious  son,  went  up  the  Mount  of  Olives,  weeping 
as  he  went,  was  before  us  like  a  picture  as  we  sat  outside 
the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  among  the  Moslem  tombs,  and 
looked  into  the  volley  and  ocrom  at  the  steep  s1o|n}  of  tlie 
hill  of  the  Lord*s  ascension.  Uiglit  well  wo  know  what 
the  fiaasage  meant,  which  likened  the  guardianship  of  the 
Father  to  the  watch  kept  by  the  mountains  around  Jeru- 
salem, when  we  saw  t|ie  city,  sot  on  a  hill  itself,  yet  com- 
manded on  the  north,  east,  south,  and  west  by  much 
higher  hills,  over  whose  summits  the  blue  sky  curves 
downward  with  that  close  embrace  that  one  might  well 
expect  from  the  heavens  above  the  city  of  the  Septddire. 

With  these  thoughts,  new  and  flreah,  and  cffowdiog  on 
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oar  minds  every  hour,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
vre  were  willing  to  linger  in  Jerusalem,  even  after  we  had 
visited  every  one  of  its  interesting  points  again  and 
again.  I  should  never  weary  of  that  walk  over  the 
Mount  of  Olives  to  Bethany,  if  I  walked  it  every  day 
until  the  sky  opened  above  me,  as  it  opened  above  the 
Lord.  I  should  never  satisfy  my  thirst  for  the  waters  of 
Siloam,  if  I  drank  them  daily,  and  were  forbidden  ever- 
more oven  the  golden  wine  of  Lebanon.  I  shall  never 
cease  in  my  soul  to  visit  with  pilgrim  footsteps,  day  by 
day,  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Saviour  of  men. 

But  the  day  appointed  for  my  departure  at  length  ar- 
rived. It  was  a  Monday  morning.  On  Sunday  evening 
I  found  my  way  to  a  little  chapel,  where  I  heard  a  ser- 
mon from  Dr.  Bonar.  He  had  preached  two  successive 
Sunday  evenings  in  a  sort  of  lecture-room,  belonging 
to  the  English  mission.  His  ideas  on  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  to  walk  those  streets,  and  establish  the  throne 
of  David  on  Mount  Zion,  which  we  wore  then  seated 
upon,  if  I  did  not  fully  coincide  in  tllbm,  were  nevcithe- 
less  eloquent,  and  interesting  just  then  and  there. 

Early  on  Monday  morning,  the  court-yard  of  the  house 
of  Antonio  presented  a  busy  appearance.  Piles  of  tents, 
boxes,  canteens,  and  light  baggage,  lay  on  the  pavenienl, 
which  was  otherwise  covered  with  a  mixed  crowd  of 
Arabs  and  townsmen,  Jews,  Turks,  and  Christians,  all 
wishing  to  dispose  of  some  few  more  relics  of  holy  places, 
and  extract  a  few  more  piastres  from  the  departing  Hajjis. 

Abd-el-Atti  came  in  for  instructions,  and  I  directed  him 
to  pitch  the  tents  at  Beitin,  the  ancient  Bethel,  for  I  de- 
sired to  sleep  there,  if  perchance  I  too  might  dream  of 
angels.  It  was  but  a  short  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and 
I  therefore  delayed  our  own  departure  till  nearly  noon. 

Moreright  had  decided  to  go  with  us  for  the  entire 
journey,  but  could  not  leave  till  later  in  the  day,  having 
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an  mppointment  with  tome  of  the  English  miMionmrias. 
The  iMiggage-moles  were  loaded  and  despatched.  Fem^ 
in  all  the  glorj  of  a  new  sait,  white  shirt  and  drawers, 
flaming-rod  tarbouche,  black  face  and  shining  teeth,  led 
the  van  on  his  white  horse.  Wo  still  lingered  in  our  own 
liircd  house  on  tlie  Via  Dolorosa,  reluctant  to  go. 

An  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Roberts,  an  American,  Who 
has  taken  np  his  residence  in  Jerusalem,  called  to  see  us 
while  we  stood  waiting.  His  business  was  independent 
Bible  distribution.  He  is  a  New  Englander  who,  without 
money  or  friends,  has  wandered  up  the  Mediterranean  to 
Malta,  Constantinople,  and  finally  to  Jerusalem,  working 
his  way  slowly,  and  distributing  the  Bible,  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  countries  he  visits,  of  whicli  ho  knows 
nothmg  himself.  It  may  seem  a  sort  of  monomania. 
Perhaps  it  is.  But  I  commend  him  to  all  travelers  as  a 
good,  noble  old  man,  who  is  content  to  die  nt  Jerusalem 
in  this  work  to  which  he  has  sacrificed  himself,  and  I  com- 
mend him  to  all  at  homo  who  desire  to  aid  a  work  so 
carried  on,  independent  of  mission  boards,  by  a  volun- 
teer who  commands  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  mis- 
sionaries wherever  he  has  traveled.  Ho  was  sustained  in 
Jerusalem  entirely  by  mission  assistance,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  I  left,  that  I  knew  these  (acts  in  his  history,  and 
that  he  would  have  been  willing  to  receive  money  in  aid 
of  his  work.  Ho  never  hinted  at  it  in  any  way,  though 
wc  saw  him  almost  daily  whilo  there. 

At  length  wo  puslied  through  tlie  noisy  crowd  in  tlie 
court-yard.  Tlie  horses  stood  in  the  Via  Dolorosa,  impi^ 
tient  to  be  away.  Mohammed  threw  up  his  fine  head  and 
snuffed  the  air  as  if  anxious  to  be  off  over  the  hills. 

I  lifted  Miriam  into  her  saddle,  and  she  led  off,  down 
the  Via  Dolorosa,  around  the  comer,  and  up  to  the  Da- 
mascus gate,  out  of  which  we  rode,  with  bowed  heads, 
and  in  silenoe. 
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FiMdog  the  tomb  of  Heknai  and  oroMiig  tbt  eztremo 
upper  peri  of  the  Tillejr  of  the  Kedron,  we  eeoanded  the 
dope  of  Mount  Soopm^  whioh  eommendg  Jemaahmi  on 
the  north-east. .  Paoimg  on  the  enminiti  we  looked  for  the 
htt  time  on  the  domes  and  mfaiareta  of  the  CSty  of  the 
great  Bjng. 

Beebg  nothbg  of  Abd-etAtti,  who  had  waited  in  the 
eity  to  aooompany  Morerighti  who  was  detained  by  hia 
engagomenti  we  dismounted  and  sat  on  tlio  ground.  The 
hill  was  oovered  with  hundreds,  of. memorial,  hempk  of 
stone.  For  it  iS|  as  J  have  before  remarked,  an  oriental 
enstom,  that  has  a  remote  origin,  to  heap  up  a  pile  of 
stones  on  a  hilltop  whidb  oommaiids  the  first  or  the  last 
view  of  any  ]^aee  of  deront  pilgrimage. 

I,  too,  helped  up  my  jiile  of  stones.  Miriam,  too» 
gath<»^  ber*s  together  by  mine.  Whitely  followed  the 
example. 
.  nien  we  sat  down,  each  by  his  monument,  and  looked 
back  at  Jerusalem,  and  sought,  with  earnest  eyes,  to  fix 
that  view  in  our  memories  foreirer. 

The  soft  wind  played  with  my  hair  and  beard,  for  I  had 
even  tiikon  ofT  my  tArbouclie.  Novor  was  wind  so  holy 
on  my  foreliead  as  iliat  brcoxo  wliich  camo  down  over  tliu 
hills  of  (jttlileo.  Ko  Hitting  tlicrui  I  lookod  :it  the  donioH 
ofthoUolyCity. 

If  I  forget  thcc,  O  Jomsalem,  let  my  riglit  band  for- 
get hor  canning  I 

No  tears  came  now  to  obscure  that  gaze.  With  eager 
eyes,  I  took  in  all  the  prospect,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
Mount  of  the  Temple,  Mount  Zion,  and  the  dome  above 
the  Sepulchre.  With  beating  hearts,  we  yearned  toward 
the  city,  even  as  the  *'  tribes  of  the  wandering  foot"  yearn 
toward  their  fathers'  temple. 

There  wore  a  few  white-robed  women  sitting  under  the 
olive-trees  near  the  Damascus  gate,  but  there  was  no 
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Other  sign  of  life  anywhere.  It  might  have  been  a  citj 
of  the  dead  for  aught  that  wo  oould  soe.  A  city  of  the 
mighty  dead  it  certainly  was.  Not  as  when  Titos  saw  it 
from  the  same  spot,  with  fortresses  and  palaces  crowning 
its  heights,  the  gold  of  tho  temple  flasliing  in  the  noonday 
sun,  and  millions  of  tho  cliildren  of  Abraham  thronging  to 
tho  walls  that  inclosed  tho  hill  of  his  sacrifico,  and  rending 
the  air  with  their  shouts  of  defiance  I  Nor  as  when,  over 
the  smoking  ruins  of  the  temple,  right  through  the  rent 
rail  of  the  holy  of  holies,  the  destroying  barbarians 
marched  to  tho  assault  on  Zion,  and  the  wail  of  the  per- 
ishing children  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  went  up  beibro 
God^    Not  as  then,  indeed. 

Nor  as  when,  in  later  ages,  tho  Christian  hosts  rushed 
in  behind  tho  frowning  battlements  of  the  city,  when  the 
rent  air  quivered  with  tho  cry  of"  Holy  Cross,"  the  ring 
of  steel  on  armor,  nliouts  oftriiimpli,  and  agonizing  wails, 
tliat  reached  the  ear  of  tho  false  ]>roplict  in  hell,  and  mado 
him  writhe,  even  in  the  pit,  ns  the  slaughtered  hosts  of 
his  followers  came  rushing  down  to  curso  him. 

Not  as  then,  indeed  ! 

The  silent  city  lay  calm  and  majestic  in  the  sunshine 
that  fell  on  church  and  dome,  with  a  gentle,  even  a  loving, 
though  sad  smile.  Around  tlie  walls  there  were  alternate 
lights  and  shades,  the  semblance  of  tho  memories  tliat 
clustered  Uiere,  to  gild  or  to  darken  it. 

At  length  we  mounted,  and  made  as  though  we  would 
1^0  on,  but  a  cloud  came  over  tho  sun,  and  we  could  not 
leave  Jerusalem  thus.  I  waited  till  the  full  sunlight,  gor- 
geous  at  high  noon,  lay  bright  on  wall  and  church,  on 
castle  and  minaret,  and  brightest  of  all,  on  the  spot  hal- 
lowed by  the  last  footsteps  of  the  ascending  Lord,  and 
then  I  turned  my  bock  on  the  city,  and  saw  it  no  more. 

An  hour  from  the  snnmiit  of  Scopus,  where  the  Damas- 
cus road,  which  we  were  traveling,  ran  through  a  rocky 
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valley,  we  diflmoiinted  again,  and  wuted  for  Moreright 
and  Abd-el-AttL  We  left  the  luncheon  with  them,  and 
were  beginning  to  feel  the  need  of  it.  I  threw  the  pile 
of  water-proof  coats  on  the  ground,  under  the  shadow  of 
a  liigh  rock,  bj  way  of  a  seat  for  Miriam,  and  Whitely 
and  myself  practiced  pistol-shots  at  stones,  while  the 
horses  strolled  around  and  nibbled  the  scanty  grass. 

Again  wo  moimtcd  and  rode  on. 

An  hour  later  I  missed  Uio  bundle  of  water-proof 
which  I  ought  to  have  replaced  behind  my  saddle. 

By  this  time  we  had  overtaken  Betuni,  who  had  left 
with  the  baggage  in  the  morning,  but  had  been  asleep, 
with  his  donkey,  along  the  road-side,  waiting  for  us.  I 
sent  him  back  with  my  horse,  and  I  walked  on  behind  his 
donkey,  which,  the  moment  his  master  was  gone,  began 
to  show  all  of  the  devil  tliat  a  donkey  can  be  supposed 
to  have  in  him.  Now  he  would  go,  and  now  he  wouldn't. 
Here  lie  took  a  steep  hill-side,  and  there  he  plunged  down 
an  a)>parently  iinpnssablo  wall  of  rocks.  I  never  have 
seen  the  equal  of  that  donkey  or  his  master.  I  gave  him 
up  in  ten  minutes,  begged  Whitely  to  "  surround  him"  on 
his  horse,  and  I  trotted  forward  on  foot,  while  a  cold  sun- 
set shed  a  red  light  on  the  barren  hills  that  Hiirrounded 
me. 

Betuni  found  the  bundle  lying  open  as  I  left  it.  A 
dozen  persons  had  passed  it :  no  one  had  touched  it.  In 
contrast  with  this  instance  of  Arab  honesty  I  have  often 
had  occasion  to  remark  that  in  Christian  Italy,  within  ten 
miles  of  Naples,  this  same  bundle  was  cut  off  from  my 
caiTiage  and  stolen  in  broad  daylight.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  it  is  safer,  so  far  as  stealing  goes,  to 
travel  in  Moslem  countries  than  in  America  or  Europe. 
The  man  who  trusts  an  Arab  will  never  be  deceived.  A 
saddle  hung  up  on  a  tree  by  the  road-side  is  never 
touched  till  the  owner  comes  to  reclaim  it,  if  it  be  months 
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afterward.  In  Damaaoaa,  in  the  meet  crowded  beauur,  I 
saw  one  day  an  artiole  of  yalne,  which  some  one  had 
dropped,  Ijring  in  the  path,  where  thoosands  passed  it. 
Evcrj  man,  woman,  and  child  turned  aside  and  ayoided 
treading  on  it  or  touching  it  It  would  lie  there  till  even- 
ing ;  and  if  the  owner  did  not  como  for  it,  it  would 
then  be  taken  to  the  nearest  mosk  and  hung  up  till  ho 
claimed  it. 

When  Betuni  returned,  it  was  late,  and  the  sun  was 
going  westward ;  but  no  appearance  was  yet  to  be  seen 
of  Abd-cl-Atti,  Moreright,  or  the  lundicon.  Wc  reached 
Bireh,  the  ancient  Beeroth,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Qib- 
conites  (Joshuxi,  ix.  17),  and  now  a  Tilkige  on  a  hill- 
side, near  which  is  a  fine  fountain  of  water  from  which 
(Beer),  it  derived,  and  since  keeps,  its  name.  In  a  small 
building  over  the  fountain,  which  may  once  have  been  a 
praying-place,  wo  found  shelter  from  tlie  piercing  wind. 
The  women  came  out  hero  for  water.  One  or  two  of 
them  were  tall,  slender,  and  beautiful  girls,  who  langhed 
and  talked  with  us  as  freely  as  coquettes  at  home,  and 
quite  as  gracefully.  The  red  sunset  was  fading  from  the 
hills,  when  at  last  we  saw  our  horsemen  crossing  the 
ridge  to  the  southward,  accompanied  by  two  others,  who 
proved  to  be  Dr.  Bonar  and  an  English  gentleman  in  his 
company.  They  had  despatched  their  tents,  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  instructions  to  their  servants  to  pitch  them 
where  ours  were,  and  then  had  come  out  of  the  city  and 
accidentally  ihllen  in  with  Moreright. 

We  did  not  stop  for  luncheon  now.  Betliel  was  so 
near  us  that  we  concluded  to  wAit  for  Ili^ji  MohammedVi 
dinner,  and  pushed  on,  cold  and  hungry,  until  we  came 
among  the  vast  boulders  that  cover  the  land  around  tlio 
site  of  Bethel.  Jacob*s  only  trouble  must  have  been  in 
finding  a  stone  small  enough  for  a  pillow.  Immense  rocka, 
of  everj  conceivable  shape,  covered  the  ground  in  ail 
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directionfl.  Off  iko  road,  to  the  right,  woro  Bomo  large 
minsy  which  the  Arabs  called  Bourg  Bethel,  but  which 
we  did  not  go  to  examine,  for  darkness  was  fiist  overtak- 
ing ns,  and  oar  tents  were  nowhere  visible. 

Wo  rode  on,  every  white  rock  in  the  twilight  deceiving 
us ;  and  at  length  it  became  perfect  night,  with  a  moon 
lying  on  the  western  hills,  and  magnifying  every  stone  in 
the  patli  by  its  dim  silver  rays. 

I  saw  by  Abd-el-Atti's  manner  tliat  tlio  disappearance 
of  the  tents  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  snrprise  to  him 
as  it  was  to  me.  I  began  to  suspect  that  there  was  a  de- 
sign on  some  one's  part  to  disobey  orders,  and  lengthen 
the  journey  of  to-day  to  shorten  that  of  to-morrow.  By 
eight  o'^clock  we  were  tolerably  well  fiitigued.  We  had 
been  in  the  saddle  eight  hours,  with  very  little  rest. 

The  moonlight  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  made  it 
exceedingly  difficult  for  us  to  iadvauce  rapidly.  Moham- 
med, who  had  been  ridden  hard  iu  the  morning,  began 
to  sliow  symptoms  of  weariness,  though  with  the  perti- 
nacity of  his  Arab  blood,  he  set  his  foot,  down  firmly  on 
Uie  road  and  moved  steadily  and  cautiously  forward. 
The  path  now  led  down  precipitous  hill-sides  into  deep  . 
gorges,  winding  hither  and  thither  until  I  was  completely 
puzzled  and  lost  all  idea  of  the  country. through,  which  I 
was  going.  Abd-cl-Alti  had  fallen  behind,  and  at  length, 
as  we  rode  through  a  grove  of  olive-trees  in  the  bottom 
of  a  ravine,  I  mi&sed  him  entirely. 

I  shouted,  but  there  was  no  reply. except  the  echo 
which  came  back  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  opposite 

"  Ya  Abd-el-Atti !» 

It  rang  along  the  ravine',  and  came  back  in  two,  three, 
and  four  sharp  echoes,  then  all  was  silent  in  the  moon- 
light that  fell  like  a  glory  on  the  flashing  leaves  of  the 
olive-trees,  but  the  dragoman  did  not  answer. 

I  fired  a  pistol — another — and  another.      The  8onnd 
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went  raiUing  down  the  ravine  in  which  I  was  waitbg, 
and  the  next  instant  Whitelj,  who  had  ridden  on  with 
the  |>arty,  came  back  at  a  gallop,  not  doubting  that  I  had 
killed  at  least  two  Bedouins,  and  hoping  that  there  was 
one  more  of  the  same  sort  left  for  him. 

As  ho  joined  mc,  I  heard  Abd-cl-Atti*s  pistol  far  off  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ravine.  I  fired  again,  and  he  an- 
swered again.  lie  was  lost,  and  but  for  my  pause  would 
lutve  gone  on  to  CUsarea,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

I  began  to  think  that  we  were  lost  as  well.  Rejoining 
the  party  who  were  waiting  for  us,  we  held  a  oouuoil, 
for  our  position  became  serious.  Miriam  was  nearly  worn 
out,  and  Whitcly  and  myself  confessed  to  fatigue.  I  had 
walked  for  an  hour,  to  relievo  my  poor  horse.  Betoni 
was  positive  that  wo  were  right  and  the  tents  were  be- 
fore us.  I  questioned  Abd-cl-Atti.  He  said  they  were 
certainly  ahead  of  us. 

"  How  did  ho  know  ?" 

He  did  not  know^-only  they'  must  bo — where  obo 
could  they  bo  ? 

Our  Englisli  friends  wore  in  more  trouble  than  wo,  for 
two  of  their  party,  relying  on  our  tents  being  at  Beitin, 
had  remained  in  Jerusalem  two  hours  later  and  were  yet 
behind  us. 

Betuni  was  sullen.  1  cross-examined  liim,  but  the  dog 
knew  that  I  had  begun  to  suspect  some  one,  and  if  ho 
were  in  the  secret^  would  not  confess  it.  Abd-el-Atti  half 
intimated,  in  Englisli,  which  Betuni  did  not  understand, 
that  he,  Betuni,  had  ordered  Uio  tents  on  to  Ain  liar- 
ameeyeh,  to  save  his  mules  a  long  journey  the  next  day, 
to  Nablous. 

I  looked  around  for  a  largo  olive-treo  Uiat  would  hold 
a  man  of  Betuni*s  small  siic,  and,  seeing  one  near  at  hand, 
collared  the  little  fellow,  dragged  him  off  his  donkey  to- 


ward  the  tfea^  and  offdarad  liim  to  piaj  then  and  fcr'tha 
hattim^i 

He  looked  in  Tain  fcr  lielp  from  WUteljr,  and  the  reei 
hadgoneonto  the  fcoiofthe  hiH,  not  knowing  of  oar 
delaj.  Down  went  Betnni  on  hia  kneeai  and  prqrad,  bni 
toifie. 

Heaworebjall  the  eonunandmenta  in  the  deeakgne 
and  the  bearda  of  all  the  propheta  and  ftlao  prophol^  that 
he  JKd  not  know  whero  tho  tenta  wero,  only  bo  know,  of 
a oartainiT.  that therninit  be  ahead  of  na. 

I  toaned  awqrt  hdf  donbting,  and  walked  on  bj  the 
dde  of  Whltel7*a  hone,  he  and  Abd-el^Atti  ftDowfaig  and 
grnmbHng  to  eadi  other  in  bad  Syrian  Arabio  wliich  I  bnt 
half  and«atood« 

The  road  waa  terrible.  Oftentiinea  it  led  through  nar- 
row rook  fiMoroi^  whore  I  wan  afiraid  my  horae  would  M 
orev  on  mo,  for  I  waa  walking  and  he  following,  like  a 
dog,  behind  me.  The  moon  waa  mi  the  edge  of  the  hilla; 
80  that,  at  timoi,  we  went  in  deep'ihade,  bat  onr  footing 
waa  better  at  addi  timea  tiian  when  the  deloatre  light  of 
the  moon  lay  on  oar  rocky  path. 

Wild  hilla  sarroanded  and  hemmed  as  in.  It  was  a 
ioene  for  ghostly  imaginations,  as  we  pressed  on,  a  silent 
company,  along  the  winding  pathway  down  the  hills. 
That  pathway,  doabtless,  in  long  gone  ages,  he  who  had 
no  home,  traveled,  in  nights  like  this,  from  Galilee.  That 
pathway  hosts  of  Roman  soldiers  trod,  bands  of  Crnsad- 
ors,  many  foot-weary  pilgrims.  • 

I  looked  into  the  gloom  oneaoh  dde  to  see  the  shades 
of  the  dead  reappearing,  for  every  bash  and  rook  seiemed 
like  the  form  of  an  old  man,  gaang  at  oar  oarioas  pro- 
oession. 

At  length  wo  oamo  out  on  a  point  of  tho  hill,  below 
wliich  there  was  yet  another  long  plango  of  the  ravine 
down  which  we  had  been  coming  for  two  hours.    Far 
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below  US  we  eaw  a  camp-fire  at  which  Betani  gmnted  his 
approval,  bat  he  avoided  me.  I  was  not  tare  that  we 
had  not  hit  on  a  camp  of  Bedouins,  and  ordered  a  halt. 

A  pistol-shot  was  answered  by  the  unmistakable  ring 
of  Ili^i  Mohammed*s  fowling-piece,  and  we  rode  on. 

It  was  ten  o*clock  when  we  reached  the  tents  at  Ain 
Ilarameeyeh.  This  spot  had  been  proposed  to  me  in  the 
morning,  and  I  had  expressly  forbidden  them  to  come 
to  it. 

Tired  out  as  I  was,  for  I  had  walked  by  my  poor 
horse  for  more  tlian  an  hour,  before  entering  tlio  tent  I 
called  dragoman,  cook,  servant,  and  muleteers  before  me, 
and  examined  them  smcUtm.  But  no  one  ever  knew 
sharper  witnesses  in  a  police  court.  No  one  knew  how 
they  came  there,  and  no  one  could  tell  who  ordered  them 
to  come  there.  While  Abd-el-Atti  asserted  that  he  had 
given  the  orders  correctly,  the  entire  crowd  of  men  did 
not  deny  it»  but  still  somehow  understood  that  Ain 
Ilarimeeyeh  was  the  camp  ground,  and  had  come  here. 
The  tents  of  the  Soottisli  party  were  here  also,  and  I  en- 
deavored to  learn  how  they  were  induced  to  come  on, 
but  they  were  as  silent  as  the  rocks  of  Beitin,  and  I  gave 
it  up,  contenting  myself  with  a  solemn  assurance  that  if 
there  occurred  another  instance  of  disobedience  to  or- 
ders, especially  in  the  matter  of  selecting  the  place  for 
the  camp  at  night,  I  would  thrash  tlie  rcspoitsiblo  party 
AS  he  never  dreamed  of  being  tliraslicd,  and  if  I  couM 
not  find  who  was  responsible  I  would  whip  them  all,  from 
first  to  last,  whetlier  there  was  a  governor  at  liand  to  do 

it  or  I  had  to  do  it  myselC 
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id. 

8il!lei|,  8iieeiiebi,  4Rd  Subm^i^. 


Wb  hft  Ahk  Httfansimh  tt  n  onaitor  to  niiMi  a.w,  Tho 
road  bqr  vp  the  vaDejr  fcr  one  boor,  when  |re  amred  at 
A  point  where  *  brond  plaui  etietclied  off  to  the  right. 
8fa^  WM  on  the  hiiuide  orer  v  to  the  lefti  end  tnrnlng 

doWn  to  the  east  we  made  a  detour  from  the  direct  road 

•       •  • 

to  Nabloa%  tor  the  porpoae  of  yiriting  Seilon,  the  an- 
cient SUIob.  Forty  minntea  from  Siigily  paamg  Tnrama 
Aya  on  the  plain,  one  of  tlio  moat  boantifbl  plaina  in 
Sjrfai  and  oroaring  the  hill  wliidi  bonnda  it  on  the  north, 
we arrired  at  a amallflqilare  l^nildiog known  to  the  mod- 
em inhabitants  Of  tlio  country  as  the  Mosk  of  Settoin 
(Uie  sixty — not  SeOmi  as  Dr.  Robinson  understood  it). 
It  is  a  white  stone  building  about  tliirty  feet  square. 
The  broken  pieces  of  three  Oorinthian  columns  lio  inside 
of  it,  and  an  urn  between  two  wreaths,  over  the  doorway, 
seems  indicative  of  a  sepulchral  ^  purpose. .  The  outside 
of  the  walls  has  been  inclosed  in  a  sloping  fortress  of 
heavy  stone-work,  showing  that  it  has,  at  some  period, 
been  converted  into  a  fortress,  but  when  or  why,  or 
whence  its  name,  I  could  not  in  any  way  ascertain. 

The  ruins  of  Shiloh  are  but  a  little  distance  beyoncl, 
but  of  these  nothing  definite  remains.  The  chief  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  a  great  city,  in  former  days, 
is  found  in  the  tombs  which  are  hewn  in  the  rocks  about 
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here,  and  whioh  are  now  open  and  empty.  The  looaibn 
of  the  pUoe  is  tolerably  certain. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  Judges  wo  find  the  direction 
given  to  the  Benjamites,  to  catch  wives  for  themselves  of 
the  daughters  of  Shiloh  when  they  danced  at  the  yearly 
feast ;  and  there  Shiloh  is  located  ^^  on  the  north  side  of 
Bethel,  on  the  cost  side  of  the  highway  that  goeth 
up  from  Bethel  to  Shechem,  and  on  the  south  of  Leb- 
onah.*^  This  appears  to  be  the  spot.  The  ground,  in 
all  directions,  was  filled  with  the  small  cubes  that  formed 
ancient  pavements.  In  one  ploughed  piece  of  ground 
they  were  more  plenty  than  soil. 

Three  fourtlis  of  an  hour  from  Shiloh  wo  reached  Khan 
Lubon,  where  we  struck  the  direct  road  again,  and 
fifteen  minutes  beyond  this  the  village  of  Luban,  whidi 
18,  doubtless,  the  ancient  Lebonah  above  referred  to. 

In  the  afternoon,  having  |>aiised  Sawieh,  we  accom- 
plished the  difficult  ascent  of  a  high  ridge,  one  hour  from 
Luban,  from  whicli  we  had  a  view  before  us  up  a  long 
and  broad  valley  that  came  down  from  Galilee,  and 
away  beyond  it,  white  and  glorious  in  the  sky,  tho 
snowy  summit  of  Mount  Ilermon.  Jobel-es^eik,  tho 
sheik  of  mountains  as  we  called  it,  and  as  the  name  in 
fact  signifies,  was  from  that  day  never  out  of  our  sight 
for  an  entire  day  during  more  than  a  month  of  travd. 
It  lookcil  down  on  our  sleep  every  night  in  all  the 
northern  jmrt  of  Syria,  and  wo  were  on  the  west,  south, 
cast,  and  north  of  it.  In  commanding  beauty  it  equals 
any  mountain  I  have  seen.  How  wo  became  acquainted 
with  the  dews  of  Ilermon  will  hereafter  appear. 

We  rode  up  the  valley,  and  at  five  o^clock  reached  the 
point  where  the  valley  of  Nablous  f  omes  into  it  from  tho 
west  and,  crossing  it,  continues  on  to  the  east.  The 
south-west  comer  of  this  intersection  b  occupied  by 
Mount  Qerixiro,  the  north-west  by  Momit  Ebal.    They 
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aro  on  tlio  opposite  Bides  of  tko  volley  of  Nablous,  but  og 
the  same  side  of  the  valley  whioli  comes  down  from 
Galilee. 

Mount  Gerizim  falls  steeply  to  the  valley  level,  but  be- 
fore it  quite  reaches  it  slopes  off  a  little.  In  this  slope, 
not  quite  on  the  valley  level,  is  the  well  of  Jacob,  of  which, 
and  of  the  woman  of  Samaria,  every  reader  knows  the 
story.  We  reached  it  at  five  o'clock,  and  dismounted  to 
examine  it.  It  was  formerly  a  deep  well,  of  which  the 
opening  was  vaulted  over  in  a  small  chamber  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  A  few  weeks  before  our  arrival 
this  vault  had  &llen  in,  and  Uie  stones  had  jammed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  well,  closing  it  up  entirely,  so  that  it  would 
require  laborers  and  a  day's  work  to  open  it. 

But  the  well  itself  is  sufficiently  located,  nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  this  is  the  well  which  Jacob  dug,  and 
which  Christ  hallowed  by  his  presence  and  by  the  com- 
parison of  the  water  w^ith  that  living  water  that  he  could 
give. 

I  had  never  before  understood  how  it  happened  that 
Christ  waited  at  a  well,  as  he  did,  while  his  disciples  went 
into  the  city  to  buy  meat,  but  hero,  on  the  ground,  it  was 
very  plain.     He,  in  fact,  could  not  have  done  otherwise. 

lie  was  traveling  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee.  The  direct 
road  was  up  this  valley. .  To  go  to  Shechcm,  the  disciples 
must  go  up  tho  cross  valley  and  return  to  the  same  spot 
again.  lie,  therefore,  sat  down  here  until  they  returned, 
since  there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  walk  a  mile  or  more 
and  back  again. 

In  regard  to  the  objection,  that  the  woman  of  Samaria 
would  not  have  come  to  such  a  distant  well  for  water,  Dr. 
Robinson  has  well  remarked  that  the  statement  is  not  that 
she  came  from  the  city.  She  might  have  been  working 
in  the  neighborhood,  or  even  living  there.  She  went  into 
the  city  only  to  tell  her  story,  or  she  might  have  come  to 
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thif  andent  well  of  Jacob  from  a  peculiar  love  or  Tener»> 
tion  for  iU  waters,  even  from  the  city.  A  few  rods  from 
the  well  was  a  small  Mohammedan  wely,  or  dome,  which 
marks  the  site  of  t^e  tomb  of  Joseph,  a  much  more  prob- 
able place  than  in  the  mosk  at  Hebron,  for  without  doabt 
this  is  the  parcel  of  ground  which  was  bought  from  the 
&ther  of  Shechem,  and  which  Jacob  gave  to  Joseph. 
Here  the  body  that  was  cast  into  the  pit  and  rescued  for 
captivity,  that  refused  the  soft  embraces  of  the  wife  of 
Potiphar  and  rested  in  the  arms  of  Asenath,  that  was 
clothed  in  the  purple  of  Egyptian  royalty  and  throned 
over  the  greatest  nation  of  the  world,  that  was  embalmed 
and  kept  in  a  stately  sepulchre  until  the  exodus  of  his 
children,  and  then  bomo  up  and  down  the  desert,  now 
almost  finding  its  desired  repose  by  Abraham  and  Jacob, 
now  resting  on  the  shore  of  the  salt  sea,  and  now  wander- 
ing among  the  mountains  of  Moab,  here  that  body  found 
its  coveted  rest. 

Here,  in  later  years,  the  soft  air  of  the  valley  heard 
those  low  and  musical  tones  that  echo  still  on  all  the 
plains  of  Holy  Lnnd,  in  those  words  that  the  winds  whis- 
per on  Ebal  and  Gcrizim,  on  Ilimmalayeh  and  Andes,  the 
words  of  sublime  faith  and  perfect  adoration,  *'  Qod  is  a 
Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in 
spirit  and*in  truth/' 

We  rode  up  the  cross  valley,  as  I  have  called  it,  to  the 
city  of  Nablons,  wliicli  lies  a  mile  or  more  from  the  well 
of  Jacob,  covering  probably  part  of,  if  not  all,  the  site  of 
Slicchem. 

Mount  Ebal  was  on  our  right,  and  Qerisim  on  oar 
left,  and  in  the  front  of  each,  where  the  valley  narrowed 
to  the  least  width,  was  a  platform,  natural,  indeed,  bnt 
capable  of  holding  a  hundred  thousand  persons,  as  if  ex- 
pressly arranged  for  the  scene  of  blessing  and  carting 
which  hero  took  place. 
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But  there  was  another. diaooTery  that  we  made  just 
here,  which  was  of  BtarUiiig  interest. 

When  Moses  liad  brought  the  cliildrcn  of  Israel  to  tlio 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  gave  them  his  bust  commands  in 
the  valley  over-against  Beth-peor,  ne  ordered,  among 
other  things,  that  scene  which  was  to  take  place  on  these 
moiuitaiqs.  It  had  always  been  a  matter  of  curiosity  to 
me,  as  I  doubt  not  it  has  been  to  many  others,  that  Moses, 
who  had  never  been  hi  the  land  of  Canaan,  slionld  yet 
have  made  such  an  exact  description  of  the  spot  in  which 
this  was  to  be  performed : 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  brought  thee  in  unto  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to 
possess  it,  that  thou  shall  put  the  blessing  upon  Mount 
Geriam,  and  the  curse  upon  Mount  Ebal.  Are  they  not 
on  the  other  side  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the  sun 
goeth  down,  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  whidi  dwell 
in  the  champaign  over-against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of 
Moreh?"'  (Deut.,  xi.  29.)  And  afterward  ho  gave  them 
order  for  standing  by  tribes  on  opposite  sides  of  the  val- 
ley, and  responding  to  each  other  in  the  words  of  blcssuig 
and  cursing. 

And  now,  as  wc  redo  up  the  narrow  pass  between  the 
hills,  we  looked  behind  us,  and  there,  right  down  the  val- 
ley, which  went  sloping  away  thirty  miles  to  tjio  Jordan, 
lit  in  the  red  i-ays  of  the  setting  sun,  were  the  mountains 
of  Moab  and  the  summit  of  Pisgah. 

It  was  evident  that  the  very  words  of  the  great  law- 
giver were  accompanied  by  a  gesture  of  his  hand  pointing 
them  to  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  at  the  head  of  that  valley,  and 
I  now  saw  how  he  was  led  to  select  them  as  the  place  for 
the  ceremony. 

Riding  up  the  valley,  we  entered  Nablous,  and  threaded 
our  way  through  narrow  streets,  dismal,  and  crowded  with 
dismal-looking  people,  who  opened  their  eyes  in  astonish- 
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ment  ftt  oar  cavalotde.  We  passed  on  the  way  the  chief 
mosk,  which  b  an  ancient  ChrieUan  churchy  and  is  stiU 
stately  and  fine  in  appearance. 

Nabious,  the  ancient  Neapolis,  and  still  called  Naples 
by  the  natives,  has  now  aboat  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
of  whom  none  possess  any  special  interest,  except  a  very 
small  number,  less  than  two  hundred,  the  last  representa- 
tives of  the  Samaritans. 

We  rode  through  the  city,  from  east  to  west,  and  found 
the  tents  pitched  among  trees  on  the  west  side,  just  out 
of  the  gate.  On  a  low  housetop  near  the  gateway,  just 
before  passing  out,  I  saw  the  resident  governor,  sur- 
rounded by  his  oHiccrs.  As  wo  rode  up  ho  bowed  po- 
litely, and  I  imused  to  excliaiigo  with  him  those  pleasant 
salutations  of  the  East,  which  more  than  any  otlier  int^- 
course  with  the  people,  attach  the  traveler  to  them. 

I  did  not  dismount,  as  ho  was  considerably  higher  up 
than  I,  but  asking  him  at  what  hour  the  gates  were  cloaod 
for  the  night,  and  receiving  for  reply  that  they  were 
never  closed,  but  always  remained  open,  I  rode  on  to  the 
camp,  where  I  found  the  others  already  lying  on  a  pile  of 
baggage  and  carpets,  hastening  llajji  Mohammed's  slow 
progress. 

It  was  *'  by  the  will  of  God,  whoso  prophet  is  Moham- 
med, ever  blessed,'*  that  we  got  dinner  at  any  time.  Our 
pilgrim  cook  was  a  firm  fatalist.  If  dinner  was  to  be 
ready,  it  would  be  ready.  No  entreaties  or  threats 
could  persuade  him  to  move  along  any  whit  fiister. 

The  only  tedious  hour  of  the  day  was  that  immediately 
afler  arriving  at  the  camp  for  the^vening,  when  we  lay 
on  the  baggage,  still  cloaked  and  gloved,  with  whips  in 
hand,  as  if  the  halt  were  but  for  n  moment,  shoutbg 
at  cook,  servants,  and  drngoinau  until  the  soup  was 
ready. 

Those  were  the  hours  or  UeUmi's  greatest  aohieve- 
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meats.    Then  ho  quarreled  with  the  horses,  and  growled 
at  the  Howajjies,  and  cursed  the  moles. 

That  afternoon  I  had  special  reason  for  looking  dobi- 
onsly  at  him,  and  he  knew  it.  For  I  had  by  no  means 
given  up  the  idea  that  he  was  in  leagao  with  Abd-el- 
Atti  to  spoil  my  night's  rest  at  Bethel. 

After  yarioos  attempts  to  attract  my  attention,  by  ar- 
ran^g  the  baggage,  bringing  the  books  I  usually  read  at 
that  time,  and  hinting  that  the  dinner  was  in  progress,  ho 
at  length  burst  into  a  small  storm  of  rage  that  died  away 
in  hoarse  growls,  and  ended  with  a  rattling  thunder  of 
kicks  on  the  sides  of  his  extraordinary  donkey. 

A  fresh  breeze  of  wind,  coming  down  from  Mount 
Ebal,  strained  the  tent-cords  to  their  utmost  tension, 
swinging  the  canvas  to  and  fro  over  our  heads,  and  flash- 
ing the  bright  flag  out  among  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
In  those  canvas  houses  little  we  cared  for  wind,  or  cold, 
or  storm,  so  the  coffee  were  good  and  the  tobacco  pure. 
The  iron  bedsteads  answered  well  for  sofas  on  which  to 
lounge  till  sleeping  time.  Dinner  over,  and  the  pipes 
alight,  we  always  placed  Miriam  on  one  of  these  lounges, 
rolled  up  in  shawls  if  the  weather  were  cool ;  then  the 
swift  hours  bad  the  wings  of  pleasant  talk. 

Then  come  around  us,  brought  up  by  tho  magician 
power  of  words,  single  words,  that  raised  the  dead  post 
to  living  presence,  all  the  forms,  and  faces,  and  scenery 
of  distant  lands.  It  were  vain  to  attempt  to  recount 
how  often  I  recalled  my  father's  voice,  my  mother's 
stories  to  her  chiUl,  as  I  went  up  and  down  tho  hills  of 
Terra  Santa ;  how  in^ny  times  thought  went  back  to  tho 
village  church — tho  white  head  of  tho  good  old  man,  my 
father,  in  the  pulpit,  his  clear  voice  reading  tho  sublime 
Psalms  of  David,  or  praying  to  the  God  in  whose  pres- 
ence he  now  sits ;  how  many  times  I  remembered  the 
twilight  in  our  home,  the  Sunday  evening  twilight  of  all 
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otherSi  the  gathering  aroond  the  hearth,  the  story  of 
Joeepl^  Samael,  David,  the  hymn  of  peaoe — the  peaoo 
that  followed  after  the  hymn  I 

Many  and  difficult  have  been  oor  various  paths  in  life. 
One  and  another  has  wandered  &r  off,  over  seas  and  oon- 
Unents.    Two  of  us  have  been  in  Nabious  I 

On  this  same  spot  of  ground,  where  now  my  tents  are 
pitched,  my  brother  had  slept.  The  most  thrilling  idea 
that  took  •possession  of  me  that  evening  was  this :  that 
two  of  those  boys  who  used,  of  a  Sunday  morning,  to  look 
up  witli  earnest  eyes  to  their  father  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
old  white  meeting-house,  had  set  their  far-traveled  feet 
on  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  foot-prints  of  the 
Lord. 

Moreright  interrupted  my  reveries,  by  proposing  to  go 
into  the  town  and  visit  the  Samaritans.  I  was  not  on- 
willing.  A  guide  appeared,  in  tlie  shape  of  an  attach6  of 
the  mission  school  in  Nablons,  and  we  entered  the  open 
gateway  through  whicli  we  had  emerged  sliortly  before. 
Silence  reigned.  Tlie  narrow,  dark  streets  were  abso- 
lutely deserted.  No  sign  of  life  was  visible;  nor  was 
there  window  or  gleaming  fire,  or  any  thing  to  show  that 
it  was  not  a  city  of  ancient  days,  empty  and  desolate. 
As  we  advanced,  the  streets  grew  darker,  until  at  last  wo 
were  in  the  very  blackness  of  darkness,  and  the  next  step 
plunged  us,  all  four,  in  a  deep  mud  hole,  where  we  paused 
to  hold  a  consultation. 

I  had,  as  usual,  a  piece  of  candle  in  my  iiooket,  and 
plenty  of  matches.  A  flasli  revealed  our  ])oeition.  Tbo 
candle  burned  a  moment,  and  the  wind  then  dashed  it 
out.  But  we  advanced  under  a  dark  stone  arch,  into  a 
long  passage,  in  which  the  wind  howled  furiously,  emerg- 
ing at  length  by  the  door  of  a  house  at  which  our  guide 
paused. 

A  knock  and  a  nhout  brought  out  a  sad4ooking  woman 
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aod  a  fhst-lookiDg  boy.  They  let  us  in,  and  called  the 
rabbi  and  his  anaJBtant  to  show  ub  what  we  wished  to  sec, 
the  Samaritan  synagogue. 

The  elder  rabbi  was  a  sharp  specimen,  with  an  eye  to 
the  tangible  and  useful.  No  speculating  German,  nor 
dreaming  American.  Not  he.  He  began  to  whisper  and 
mutter  bucksheesh  from  the  first  moment  of  our  acquaint- 
ance. 

Ho  led  us  up  a  stair\?ay  to  the  top  of  a  house,  across 
this,  and  into  an  open  place  like  a  small  portico.  Here  ho 
demanded  that  we  should  take  off  our  shoes ;  and  we,  of 
course,  complied  with  hi^  request. 

He  then  led  us  into  a  large,  low  room,  dark  as  Erebus, 
where  wo  stood  in  silence,  while  ho  scratched  two  or 
three  nuitchcs  on  the  wall  and  obtained  a  light.  By  this 
wo  saw  that  on  the  sido  of  the  room  thcro  was  a  niclio, 
concealed  by  a  curtain  covered  with  curious  devices,  but 
no  intelligible  inscriptions. 

The  chief  object  of  this  visit  was  to  see  the  ancient 
copy  of  tho  law  which  this  people  possess,  and  which  they 
profess  was  written  by  the  hands  of  Abishua,  the  son  of 
Phineas,  nearly  thirty-five  hundred  years  ago.  The  old 
roan  demanded  a  bucksheesh,  as  the  preliminary.  I  de- 
clined, and  promised  it  as  a  closing  ceremony.  Adcr  a 
little  demurring,  he  at  length  consented,  and  brought  out 
two  immense  rolls  of  parchment,  in  cases.  They  were,  as 
usual,  on  rollers,  so  arranged  that  one  could  roll  the  page 
off  from  one  and  On  the  other  as  the  reading  proceeded; 
One  of  these  two  was  the  ancient  manuscript  in  question, 
and  the  other  a  more  modern  one. 

I  believe  some  traveler  have  be^n  disposed  to  regard 
this  manuscript  as  quite  as  old  as  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  I  formed  a  different  opin' 
ion.  I  think  it  scarcely  more  than  five  hundred,  if  it  bo 
four  hundred  years  old.     I  saw  nothing  of  tho  pcculiai' 
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reverence  for  it  which  travelen  have  described.  On  the 
oontrarj,  when  I  handled  and  examined  it,  turning  OT«r 
the  baok  and  bending  the  parchment  in  m^  liandi  to  teat 
iu  probable  age,  the  old  rabbi  or  the  joonger  offered  no 
objection,  but,  on  the  contrary,  eeemed  anxioni  abont  the 
reanlt  ofmj  examinaUon. 

Thef  shoved  ns  some  other  manuscripts  of  the  law,  of 
wliicb  tlicy  had  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  in  the  closet  behind 
the  curtain,  which  I  opened  and  exatnined.  They  woold 
■ell  modems,  but  I  oonid  not  get  them  to  name  a  price 
for  the  old  one. 

Tho  old  rabbi  asked  cameatly  after  Samaritans  in  all 
lands.  Tlicro  socmi  to  bo  a  strong  monmrul  anxiety  on 
the  |Kirt  of  this  luiscmblo  rrnmniit,  to  hcnr  of  otiiora  on 
tlio  broad  earth's  surface,  who  believe  in  tho  worsliip  of 
Ood  on  Uount  Gorizim.  Tlicy  inquired  if  there  were 
nnj  Samaritans  iu  Amcric-i,  and  told  us  there  were  some 
in  Prance  and  England.    But  in  this  they  wero  dcoaiTed. 

Ileforo  bidding  them  fBrowcll,  I  asked  the  yoongcr 
mbbi  to  rend  to  mo  from  tho  old  mannscript  of  tho  Inw. 
lie  read  fluently.  I  doaire<1  to  hear  but  one  jiart  of  tho 
writing,  Muce  in  nil  othcni  it  is  similar  to  tho  Jewish  vcr- 
rion.  In  the  ]>ortion  of  Exodus,  which  in  our  version  is 
tho  twentieth  chapter,  I  found  tho  Samaritan  addition  to 
the  Decalogue,  "Thou  shalt  worship  tho  Lord  thy  Ood 
in  Mount  Oerizim." 

There  are  now  no  remains  of  the  ancient  Samaritan 
temple  on  tho  monntnin.  I^ter  structures  probably  dis- 
placed the  older,  snd  all  alike  haro  disappeared.  Never- 
theless tho  Samaritans  still  regard  the  temple  nte  as  holy, 
and  woi^ip  with  their  boes  toward  it.  There  are  Iom 
than  two  hundred  of  them,  as  I  learned  in  Nablona,  and 
probably  no  olhors  in  tho  woHd.  These  few  retain  the 
andont  customs,  and  offer  their  annual  sacriSoca  on 
uertnui. 
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Our  buckflheesh  on  loaving  was  not  satis&ctory  to  t.ho 
rabbi.  I  was  sorry,  bat  confidont  that  it  would  havo 
been  no  more  so  if  ton  times  as  great,  I  bade  bim  good- 
night, and  we  moved  down  the  narrow  streets  now  lit  by 
the  moon.  As  wo  approached  the  gateway,  still  some 
hundred  feet  distant,  we  saw  its  huge  valves  swing  shut, 
and  when  we  reached  it  all  was  ulent  and  deserted. 

It  was  a  very  neat  trick,  but  it  did  not  succeed. 

I  shouted  for  the  guard,  but  no  guard  came.  Then  I 
hammered  on  the  guard-house,  and  two  soldiers  made 
themselves  vbible,  rubbing  their  eyes  as  if  just  aroused 
fromsle^p,  .  . 

I  did  not  speak  to  them,  lest  my  dignity  should  thereby 
suffer  in  their  estimation.  I  addressed  our  guide,  ^'Tell 
them  I  am  Braheem  Pasha,  an  American,  and  if  the  gate 
is  not  opened  I  shall  send  for  the  governor  himself  to  let 
me  out." 

The  guide  himself  seemed  astounded  at  the  dignity  of 
the  man  he  was  leading  about,  who  thus  talked  of  send- 
ing for  a  governor  to  open  the  doors  of  the  city.  He  re- 
peated it,  with  illustrations  and  additions. 

The  soldiers  looked  into  my  face  inquiringly,  and  I  did 
a  little  English  vociferation,  which  produced  its  effect. 

"  What  docs  ho  say  ?"  said  a  sub-officer,  putting  his 
head  out  of  the  guard-house. 

^^  He  says  he's  a  sultan,''  replied  the  soldier. 

"  Perhaps  he  is,  and  you  '11  find  it  out  to-morrow,"  said 
the  sub,  springing  to  the  gate  and  swinging  it  open,  then 
bowing  very  respectfully  with  his  hand  on  his  forehead, 
closely  imitated  by  the  other  two,  who  began  to  be  fright- 
ened about  their  feet.  It  was  worth  tlio  piastres  we  threw 
to  them,  as  wo  went  out,  to  see  their  total  change  of  de- 
meanor. 

The  neighborhood  of  Nablous  was  in  a  very  disturbed 
condition,  and  the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  been 
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Bomo  dmys  here  qaeliing  disturbaooes  among  the  sarround- 
ing  Bedomna,  waa  aaid  to  be  a  priaoner  in  the  oity^  fear- 
ing to  retam  to  hia  own  place. 

Wo  left  in  the  rooming  for  Sebaatieh,  the  ancient  Sa- 
maria, distant  an  hoar  and  a  half^  by  a  winding  and  pleaa> 
ant  road  over  the  hiUa,  bordered  with  many  flowers.  Wo 
foand  the  people  there  as  rude  as  they  are  accustomed 
to  be. 

The  nte  of  Samaria  is  the  long  ridgo  of  a  lofty  hill, 
oommanding  a  magnifioent  prospect.  On  the  western 
end  of  this  are  now  the  remains  of  a  great  gateway, 
which  is  visible  from  the  Mediterranean.  Thence  a  triple 
row  of  oolamns,  of  which  a  hundred  and  two  yet  stand, 
seems  to  have  swept  around  the  hill,  as  if  the  colonnade 
of  a  great  street.  It  is  eleven  hundred  paces  from  the 
western  gate  to  a  point  where  probably  the  eastern  gate 
stood.  Whether  the  colonnade  went  quite  around  the 
hill,  it  is  now  impossible  tq  say.  Other  columns  and 
ruins  are  visible  in  various  parts  of  the  hill,  the  prindpal 
of  which  is  the  Church  of  St,  John  tlie  Baptist,  now 
nsed  as  a  mosk,  in  which  they  sliow  the  tomb  of  Neby 
Yeye,  which  being  interpreted  means,  the  Prophet  John. 
The  relics  of  knightly  days,  visible  in  the  walls  of  the 
church,  sufficiently  establish  the  date  of  this  building, 
which  is  a  stately  and  imposing  structure. 

We  sat  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  wliidi  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  read  the  |iaa- 
aages  of  holy  writ  relating  to  the  city  of  Omn,  made 
specially  interesting  to  us  by  the  history  of  Elijah  and 
Eliaha.  The  people  gathered  around  us,  and  brought 
coina  to  sell,  of  which  we  purchased  a  large  quantity. 

A  short  distance  from  Samaria,  we  passed  tlirougli 
Burka,  a  vilbge  at  the  openmg  of  a  narrow  monstaaa 
ravine  with  high;  steep  sides.  TIm  palk  fcliDwJ  up 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  the  villi^ 
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I  had  remained  behind  the  port j  with  Whiiel  j  and 
Abd-el-AUi,  and  we  were  now  riding  on  £ut  to  overtake 
them.  As  we  passed  throngh  the  Tillage,  a  Tollej  of 
stones  came  down  the  hill  from  the  left  and  nearlj  un- 
horsed me.  TVlthont  panang  an  instant,  onlj  looking  np 
to  see  the  crowd  of  men  and  bojrs  who  had  thrown  th^n, 
Whitel  J  and  myself  tamed  oar  horses  np  the  hiU.  He 
took  them  on  the  right  and  I  on  the  left,  dodging  their 
missies  as  we  advanced,  oar  strong  horses  going  np  the 
steep  rocks  like  goals. 

Sedng  oar  determination  they  desisted,  and  when  we 
reached  the  platform  on  which  they  had  been  standing, 
we  fi>and  only  women  left,  and  they  assured  as  the  assail- 
ants were  only  boys.  We  knew  better,  bat  were  forced 
to  return  unsatisfied,  taking  the  narrow  and  steep  lanes 
of  Uio  village  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  again  entering 
the  pass  to  proceed  on  our  way. 

We  had  not  advanced  .beyond  our  former  position, 
when  another  volley  came  down,  with  greater  force  than 
before.  If  one  had  struck  me,  I  had  not  been  here  to 
write  this.  It  would  have  killed  nio  then  and  there. 
This  was  no  child's  play,  and  now  we  saw  the  rascals  £ir 
up  the  hill-side,  on  the  crags,  where  they  supposed  them- 
selves safe.  I  pointed  a  pistol  at  thcin,  and  they  laughed 
derbivcly,  and  sent  down  a  shower  of  stones.  Human 
nature  couldn't  stand  that,  and  I  fired.  They  believed 
themselves  out  of  reach  of  ball,  but  an  eight-inch  Colt  is 
a  terrible  weapon  to  carry.  The  conical  ball  went  whist- 
ling over  their  heads,  and  split  a  piece  off  from  a  rock,  a 
hundred  feet  above  them.  It  was  the  first,  last,  and  only 
time,  in  all  ray  travels  in  the  East,  that  I  had  occasion  to 
use  a  deadly  weapon,  and  I  think  it  produced  a  good 
effect  here.  I  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  impressing 
the  Arabs  with  the  perfection  of  American  and  English 
weapons,  and  the  danger  of  attacking  any  one  of  the 
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armed  Franks.  I  think  tho  lesson  of  that  ball  not  lost,  and 
under  the  circumstances,  I  should  probably  not  have  re- 
gretted if  it  had  written  its  lesson  in  the  flesh  of  one  of 
them.  As  tho  chips  of  stone  fell  rattling  among  them, 
'they  retreated  with  a  howl  of  dismay,  and  we  rode  on 
in  peace. 

We  camped  that  night  at  Jenin,  on  the  plain  of  Jesreel. 
Foxes  wailed  and  barked  all  night  around  the  tents.  In 
the  morning,  we  visited  the  fountain  in  the  valley,  saw 
the  women  filling  their  water-jars,  and  heard  their  pleas- 
ant voices,  and  then  rode  on. 

At  Jenin,  we  wore  on  the  great  plain  of  Jexreel,  which 
is,  in  (act,  a  branch  of  the  still  greater  Esdraclon,  toward 
which  our  course  now  lay.  Two  hours  and  a  quarter  over 
a  dead  level  most  of  tho  way,  brought  us  to  a  solitary 
tower  among  some  ruins  and  a  few  mud  huts,  which  is 
now  known  as  Zerin,  a  corruption  of  tho  ancient  Jesreel. 
The  party  of  gentlemen  from  Scotland,  increased  to  four, 
besides  one  of  tlie  rerident  missionaries  at  Jerusalem, 
were  now  in  company  with  us,  and  our  route  lay  together 
for  several  days.  Wo  climbed  the  huge  square  tower  by 
a  crumbling  staircase,  and  then  on  each  other^s  shoulders, 
to  the  edge  of  tho  battlements,  from  which  the  yiew  was 
very  fine  and  very  interesting. 

Jesreel  was  the  city  of  Ahab,  and  it  was  not  a  little  in- 
teresting, in  this  spot,  to  read  the  story  of  the  vineyard  of 
Naboth,  and  endeavor  to  locate  it. 

This  was  not  so  difficult  as  might  be  imagined. 

The  hill  on  which  the  present  Tower  of  Jczreel  stands, 
is  sufficiently  marked  to  show  the  probability  that  the 
watch-tower  was  here,  from  which  the  watchman  saw 
Jehu  when  he  came  up  from  the  eastward,  recognised  his 
furious  driving,  and  reported  it  to  Joram  and  Ahasiah, 
who  were  in  the  palace.  But  the  field  of  Naboth  was 
hard  by  the  palace,  and  it  is  said  thai  whea  the  two  kings 
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went  out  to  meet  Johu,  who  was  i-npidly  ii]>proaclting, 
they  foiintl  liini "  in  tUo  portion  of  Xabolli,"  an  iiidioatiou 
tliat  it  lay  cast  of  tlie  palace,  from  which  direction  Jehu 
woa  coming  from  Itamolh-Uilead. 

But  the  great  interest  in  tfao  view  from  this  tower  oon- 
eistcil  in  tbo  inountuiDS  that  looked  down  on  it.  In  the 
centre  of  the  valley,  to  the  eastward  but  a  aliort  distance, 
wo  saw  tlio  village  of  llcisan,  the  liotli-Slian  whctti  llio 
I'hilislines  Duituncd  the  body  of  Saul  to  tlio  wall,  nud 
whence  the  valiant  of  Jabesh-Gilood  look  it  away  in  tUc 
night,  to  bum  and  bury  at  Jubcsh. 

On  the  south  of  the  valley,  stood  the  mountains  of  Gil- 
boa,  where  the  mighty  full,  aiid  their  shields  were  cast 
vilely  away.  The  mournful  lament  of  David  over  Jona- 
than had  a  touching  interest  as  wo  read  it  aloud  hero.  To 
the  westward,  was  the  great  plain  of  Esdraclon,  and  be- 
yond it  Alonnt  Carmcl,  whonco  Elijah  lan  before  Ahab  to 
the  gates  of  Jezrcel.  On  the  north,  wore  the  beautiful 
heighia  of  iho  Little  Ilormon,  falling  off  into  the  plain  of 
Esdraclon,  and  far  to  the  east  were  the  blue  hills  of  Moab. 

Hie  whole  oonntry  around  ni  was  now  of  the  ntmost 
interest.  On  the  great  plain  whidi  we  were  looking 
orer,  n  many  battles  had  been  fonght  from  the  time 
when  "  the  stars  in  their  courses  fonght  a^unst  Bisera,'* 
and  "  the  river  Kishon  swept  tlicm  avay,  that  andonl 
river,  the  river  Kishon,"  that  the  name  of  Megiddo  had 
become  Bynonymonawitfa'alM^o^eldiin  thedaTSof  the 
virion  of  Patmoa. 
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Lkatino  Jczrcel,  wo  rodo  on,  over  tlie  plain,  to  the 
notith-wcstom  slopo  of  tlio  hill  wliidi  I  liavo  called  LitUo 
llennon,  and  wliicli  is  other wiao  called  Mount  Duhy. 
Here,  among  a  grove  of  orange-trees  and  prickly  pear, 
we  foand  a  small  village,  known  as  Sulemj  which  is  the 
ancient  Shunenu  Riding  on  through  it,  we  closed  np 
together,  and  I  read  aloud  the  exquisite  story  of  the  Sho- 
namite  woman,  which  |)ossessed  an  interest  I  never  before 
felt,  toucliing  as  the  history  is.  Carmel  lay  still  over- 
ngainst  us,  whither  she  ro<lo  to  the  prophet,  and  where 
slie  met  his  servant,  with  thiit  sublime  answer  of  confi- 
dence in  God  that  has  comforted  many  a  mourning 
mother  since,  "  It  is  well." 

I  never  before  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  miracle  of 
Elijah  was  performed  so  near  the  spot  where  ChrlH  raised 
the  widow's  son. 

A  short  ride  of  half  an  hour,  brought  us  to  Nain,  which 
lies  on  the  northern  slope  of  Duhy,  as  Shuncm  does  on 
the  southern.  Wo  rode  around  the  end  of  the  hilj,  and 
approached  the  village,  whicli  still  bears  its  old  name, 
hallowed  by  the  most  sacred  associations.  As  we  came 
around  the  end  of  the  hill.  Tabor,  most  beautiful  of  mount- 
ains, spread  before  us,  rising  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
which  hero  swept  off  to  the  east,  and  standing  against  the 
sky  in  a  long,  graoeful  curve.    The  views  of  the  hill  aro 
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usaally  taken  from  tho  north-west  end,  representmg  it 
narrow  and  sagar-loafod,  but  our  present  view  of  its  side 
exhibited  it  as  a  small  segment  of  a  circle^  of  which  the 
arc  was  the  plain. 

Nain  is  a  small  village  with  remuns  of  an  ancient  place 
scattered  here  and  there  about  it.  It  is  situated  on  tho 
steep  side  of  a  mountain  looking  off  to  Tabor  and  Naza- 
reth. The  village  has  a  few  poor  inhabitants,  but  I  found 
most  interest  on  the  oastem  side  of  it,  where  the  quantity 
of  rock-hewn  sepulchres  in  the  hill-side  indicated  the  lo- 
cality of  the  ancient  burial-place.  It  was  toward  these,  I 
believed,  that  they  were  bearing  the  young  man  when 
the  voice  of  him  who  spoke  to  earth  and  the  other  worlds 
at  the  same  moment,  reached  him  and  recalled  him  to  his 
mother's  affection. 

We  sat  down  near  tho  fountain,  under  tho  houses  on 
tho  hill-side.  The  inhabitants  gathered  around  us  with 
staring  eyes^  for  a  Frankish  lady  was  a  curiosity  to  them, 
and  wherever  we  went  Miriam  was  sure  to  attract  atten- 
tion. 

Moreright,  who  did  tho  serious  for  our  party,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  finding  illustrations  of  Scripture  truths, 
called  our  attention  to  the  various  points  of  interest  on 
tho  plain  before  us.  Tlio  river  Kishon  no  longer  swept 
through  it  with  resistless  current,  yet  it  is  so  fierce  in  the 
rainy  seasons  even  now,  that  the  French  troops  of  Napo- 
leon found  it  as  dangerous  as  did  Sisera.  Many  Arabs 
were  drowned  in  it  at  tlie  battle  of  Mount  Tabor,  in  1799. 
One  branch  of  it  came  down  the  valley  from  the  sides  of 
Mount  Tabor  and  another  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
valley  toward  the  south  and  south-east.  The  whole  finds 
outlet  at  Acre,  in  a  strong  stream,  which,  in  wet  seasons, 
becomes  a  torrent. 

Wo  rode  slowly  for  a  little  distance  across  the  plain, 
toward  the  rocky  and  precipitous  hills  which  frowned  on 
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the  other  tide,  and  among  which  Naiareth  lay,  inviaible  to 
U8.  But  at  length  the  bay  hone,  Mohammed,  of  hit  own 
notion,  increased  hit  speed,  and  the  chestnut  drew  np 
alongside,  and  then  all  four  went  like  the  wind  over  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  For  three  miles  of  gentle  slope  wo 
kept  up  this  speed,  and  hushed  down  the  horses  when  we 
approached  the  hills.  An  Arab  horse  is  stopped  by  a  low 
hiss  or  hush.  If  yon  draw  the  rein  he  breaks  down  on 
his  haunches  and  is  very  likely  to  pitch  you  over  his  head. 
There  was  a  stylo  of  riding  that  we  called  the  American 
style,  from  the  number  of  our  inexperienced  countrymen 
that  we  saw  going  through  it.  English  and  French, 
Scotch  and  Italian,  did  the  same,  but  we  saw  fewer  of 
them.  When  the  horse  sprang  oflf  on  the  first  jump,  the 
rider  broke  liis  back  over  the  board  which' stands  up  be- 
hind the  saddle,  then  drawing  the  rein  fiercely,  threw  his 
horse  down  on  his  haunches,  and  went  over  on  his  neck 
behind  the  ears.  Such  is  the  invariable  ex|>ericnco  the 
first  time  a  stranger  tries  an  Arab  horse. 

A  little  below  Nain  on  the  liill-side,  to  the  east,  we  saw 
Endoor,  the  ancient  Endor.  We  observed  the  direction 
which  Saul  took  to  reach  i(  before  the  battle  of  Gilboo. 
lie  doubtless  crossed  the  plain  near  Beth-Shan,  and  then 
went  over  the  ridge  of  Mount  Duhy,  instead  of  coming 
around,  as  we  had,  by  the  plain,  which  would  have  ex* 
posed  him  to  the  Philistines. 

Wo  crossed  no  stream  of  water  between  Diiliy  and  tlio 
hills  near  Nazareth.  Our  course  was  directly  over  the 
plain,  which  was  carpeted  with  brilliant  wild  fiowcrs,  the 
various  shades  of  the  anemone  abounding. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Jebcl  Nazareth  was  a  little  village 
called  Saleh,  and,  riding  through  this,  we  were  under  a 
precipice  which  I  think  no  one  would  ex|HM;t  to  mount  on 
horseback  any  more  easily  than  the  Hudson  Palisadca.  I 
paused   in  astonishment,  and,  unable  to  perotivo  any 
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gorge,  ravinei  or  sloping  ploco  where  a  path  could  go,  I 
doubted  Betuni's  ability  as  a  guide,  and  was  confirmed 
in  my  doubts  by  Dr.  Robinson,  whom  Moreright  now 
read  aloud.  Ho- went  by  this  spot  to  a  pass  below^  being 
assured  by  his  guides  that  no  horse  could  go  up  here, 
though  men  sometimes  did. 

In  our  swift  ride  over  the  plain  wo  hod  left  Betuni  and 
his  inimitable  donkey  behind,  but  they  at  length  overtook 
us,  and  Betuni  rode  straight  on. 

*^  But,  Betuni,  there  is  no  road  here.*' 

"  O,  yes  there  is — derb  tieb-^keteer !" 

"  There 's  a  first-rate  road,  eh  ?    Well,  we  '11  try  it." 

With  a  sigh  of  horror  wo  entered  among  the  piles  of 
MLen  rock  that  lay  near  the  foot,  and  commenced  our 
winding,  sdg-^g  process  of  ascent.  On  my  word  of 
honor,  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  riding  up  the 
front  of  Trinity  church  as  up  that  hill.  I  could  easier 
have  ridden  up  the  pyramid  of  Ghizeh,  and  after  that  I 
was  ready  to  pledge  Mohammed  to  carry  me  up  the  Bun- 
ker Hill  monument  by  the  stairway  at  a  full  run. 

It  was  a  wild  hill-side.  Hero  and  there  patches  of 
brush  and  wild  flowers  found  soil  among  the  stones,  but 
the  path  was,  for  the  most  part,  on  solid  rock.  Often- 
times the  horses  ascended,  for  thirty  feet,  a  succession  of 
rocky  steps,  and  the  whole  ascent,  of  more  tlian  a  thou- 
sand feet,  was  accomplished  within  an  angle  of  a  hundred 
and  fifteen  degrees  from  the  level  of  the  plain,  or  twenty- 
five  from  a  perpendicular. 

The  view  from  the  summit  was  grand  and  beautiful. 
Wo  sat  down  on  the  ground  to  enjoy  it  while  our  horses 
cropped  the  low  brush  and  wandered  around  us.  It  was 
one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  our  various  halts  that  we 
never  had  occasion  to  tie  the  horses.  When  I  wished  to 
dismount  and  walk,  Mohammed  followed  me  everywhero 
like  a  dog. 
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The  fun  was  fiir  down  when  we  came  within  sight  of 
Nazareth,  mucli  the  moet  beautiful  village  in  Syria.  ItA 
white  fitono  houaes  stand  all  along  the  western  side  of  a 
narrow  Talley,  which  falls  away  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
This  valley  we  should  have  come  up  by  going  further 
along  the  plain. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  and  village  was  a  Greek 
church,  under  which  springs  a  fountain  that  flows  under 
ground  a  hundred  feet  in  front  of  it  and  then  through  a 
stone  sarcophagus  which  is  sunk  below  the  level  of  the 
ground.  Tliis  is  the  "  Virgin^s  fountain.*'  Close  by  was  a 
grove  of  olive-trees  among  which  our  tents  were  pitched, 
and  the  flag  was  fluttering  gayly.  Water  was  scarce  in 
Nazareth.  Every  drop  that  entered  this  sarcopliagus 
was  dipped  out  by  women  who  stood  crowded  around  it, 
filling  their  large  jars  by  small  oups  full.  So  great  was 
the  crowd  that  they  stood  around  the  fountain  all  night 
in  a  dense  mass,  talking  in  shrill  musical  voices,  and  mak* 
ing  the  night  sleepless  to  us  in  the  tents. 

We  walked  down  through  the  village  to  the  convent, 
which  is  built  on  the  8up(>osed  site  of  the  residence  of  the 
Virgin. 

I  had  little  interest  in  visiting  this  spot,  and  should  not 
have  gone  at  all  but  for  my  demre  to  procure  some  sup- 
plies from  the  fiuher  superior.  It  was  enough  for  me  to 
see  the  mountains  over  which  the  young  footsto|Mi  of  the 
Lord  wandered ;  to  know  that  this  sunshine  fell  on  his 
fair  forehead ;  that  he  lay  down  on  these  hill-eideii,  and 
watched  the  changing  lights  and  shades  across  the  pkin 
of  Armageddon ;  that  here  the  angels  guarded,  and  his 
Father  talked  with  him.  With  the  locality  of  hb  home 
I  had  nothing  to  do ;  for  though  he  might  have  called 
this  or  that  spot  his  mother's  home,  he  ha<l  liad  no 
home,  nor  where  to  lay  his  head.  From  childhood  he 
was  a  wanderer.    Tlie  winds  on  tliCM  bleak  hiHa  were 
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holy  winds ;  I  bared  my  head  to  them,  and  rejoiced  to 
feel  their  soft  influences  over  my  forehead^  since  they 
had  been  accustomed  thus  to  touch  his  brow.  Over 
these  rocky  precipices  he  roved ;  on  these  hill-tops  he  sat 
down  and  studied  the  sky,  beyond  which  he  knew  was  his 
home  and  throne ;  here  he  read  the  brilliant  page  of  the 
nighty  and  talked  with  star-light  as  the  messenger  of  his 
Father. 

All  this  I  felt,  and  it  was  but  a  mockery  of  feeling  after 
that  to  be  led  to  the  kitchen  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the 
rock  behind  the  spot  where  her  house  stood,  or  to  bo 
shown  the  place  of  the  annunciation. 

Nevertheless  the  old  church  was  curious;  and  there 
^  were  some  old  things  in  the  chapel  that  repaid  one  for 
the  visit.  There  was  a  curious  broken  column  hanging 
from  tlie  roof  of  tlio  Grotto  of  the  Annunciation,  and  a 
hewn  passage-way  through  tlie  rock  behind  it  led  to  the 
kitchen. 

The  house  of  the  Virgin  once  stood  over  this  grotto ; 
and  there  are  traditions,  which  every  one  has  heard,  of  its 
having  gone  hcnco  to  Ix)rctto,.  which  can  be  found  in 
their  proper  place. 

Wo  found  the  superior  in  his  room.  He  was  a  iinc- 
looking  man,  with  a  long,  black  beard,  lying  on  his 
breast.  He  received  us  warmly ;  and  after  an  hoar's  con- 
versation with  him,  I  ventured  to  ask  him  for  the  supplies 
that  we  were  in  need  of. 

They  were  i*athcr  curious  supplies  to  inquire  for  at  a 
convent ;  but  I  was  not  disappointed.  Wo  had  been  as- 
sured in  Jerusalem  that  the  delicious  Lebanon  wine  which 
we  found  there  could  be  procured  in  any  quantity  at  Naza- 
reth ;  and  relying  on  this,  we  brought  no  snppliea  of  wine 
witli  us.  Our  claret  and  Marsala  bad  lasted  us  till  this 
day;  but  we  had  finished  the  former  at  luncheon,  and  the 
last  bottle  of  the  latter  was  for  the  dinner-table  ;  and  we 
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did  not  daro  trust  ourselves  to  travel  with  no  reliance 
bat  tho  water  of  the  country. 

The  worthy  father  told  roe  that  wine  was  very  scarce 
in  Nazareth,  good  wine  particularly  so;  but  he  had  a 
small  quantity  in  the  convent,  of  which  I  should  have  at 
least  enough  to  last  us  to  Tiberias,  where  he  hod  procured 
it,  and  where  we  could  find  plenty. 

After  dinner  that  evening,  as  I  stood  among  the  olive- 
trees  in  front  of  the  tent  looking  down  into  the  valley  at  the 
laughing  crowd  of  women,  whoso  voices  rang  like  home 
music  around  roe,  two  lay  brothers  of  the  Franciscans 
arrived  with  a  largo  basket  between  them,  containing  a 
gallon  bottle  of  capital  wine,  a  quart  of  arrakee,  and  one 
old  sealed  bottle  marked  with  the  familiar  wax  and  UUe 
of  golden  Muscat.  Tlio  latter  was  a  bottle  evidently 
])resented  to  the  good  fntliers  by  some  wealthy  trav- 
eler, and  I  had  not  the  heart  to  accept  it.  I  sent  it  book 
with  my  thanks;  but  fee  or  reward  tho  brothere  who 
brought  it  protested  they  would  not  accept.  I  pressed  a 
piece  of  money  on  each  of  them,  and  sent  my  hearty 
thanks  and  farewell  to  the  RU|>erior.  May  he  be  long 
preserved  to  preside  over  the  Convent  of  the  Annunciation 
and  wdcomo  travelers  to  his  hospitality  ! 

I  know  not  to  what  I  should  attribute  the  kindne«  I 
always  expenence<l  from  the  monks  and  brothers  of  the 
Terra  Sont^  Other  travelers  have  found  tlicm  distant 
and  reserved,  and  have  described  thent  as  hospitable  only 
for  the  sake  of  money.  It  was  never  so  with  me.  Prob- 
ably my  frank  manner  of  addressing  them,  n  free  and 
easy  style  of  assuring  them,  that  though  I  was  a  Protests 
ant,  I  had  yet  a  profound  reverence  for  Holy  Land,  and 
an  aflcctionate  regard  to  them  as  tho  custodians  of  its 
holiest  places;  and,  in  short,  a  way  of  claiming  friendship 
with  them  on  the  score  of  common  Christianity,  made 
them  feel  more  kindly  toward  me  than  they  feel  toward 
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men  wlio  eyo  them  with  Bospicion  or  contempt,  and  con- 
verso  with  them  in  tones  that  indicate  not  only  their  in- 
credulity, but  also  their  belief  of  the  insincerity  of  their 
informants.  In  Jemsalem,  Bethlehem,  and  Nazareth,  I 
found  the  kindest  treatment,  the  pleasantest  welcome; 
and  I  envied  the  good  men  their  cahn  lives,  and  the  pros- 
pect before  them  of  slumber  in  holy  soil. 

Early  next  morning  I  climbed  the  hill  of  Nazareth, 
back  of  onr  tents,  before  sunrise,  and  getting  to  the  top 
of  a  Mohammedan  wcly,  or  tomb,  sat  down  and  saw  the 
morning  advance  over  the  grandest  panorama  of  mount- 
ains in  the  world. 

Eastward  lay  Tabor,  its  base  hidden  by  the  high  blufis 
up  which  we  climbed  the  day  previous^  its  summit  on  the 
sky  just  where  the  sun  was  coming  up.  Then  the  blue 
lino  of  the  hills  of  Moab  wont  along  the  south-eastern 
horizon,  and  Little  Ilennou  and  Gilbon,  reaching  to  Mount 
Carmel  on  the  south,  and  Carmel  sweeping  away  to  the 
blue  MediteiTanean  on  the  south-west.  The  sea  was  the 
western  horizon,  and  north-west  and  north  wore  the  snowy 
peaks  of  Lebanon. 

Within  this  horizon  lino  lay,  cast  of  us,  the  depression 
of  the  Sea  of  Galileo,  the  sea  itself  not  visible,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  stretching  away  southward.  Endor 
and  Nain,  this  side  of  Little  Ilormon,  and  Jezrool  visible 
beyond  it.  .  Shuncin  lay  behind  tlio  hill.  The  ancient 
Mogiddo  and  Taanah,  on  the  broad  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
with  here  and  there  a  mirror-liko  patch  of  water  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  Kishon.  The  harbor  of  Haifa,  with 
vessels  at  anchor,  was  visible  to  the  west.  Tyro  and 
Sidon  I  could  not  see,  but  Cana  of  Galileo  was  doubtless 
one  of  the  villages  near  us  on  the  north,  and  Sefurieh, 
last  city  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

The  centre  of  all  these  was  Nazareth,  the  city  of  tlio 
childhood  of  the  Lord,  where,  in  after  years,  the  people 
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led  him  to  the  brow  of  the  bill,  on  which  their  city  was 
builty  with  intent  to  cast  him  down.  The  Mount  of  Pre- 
cipitation is  pointed  out  at  two  miles  from  the  village, 
overhanging  the  deep  valley  of  Esdraelon,  but  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  a  precipioe  within  the  city,  not  fiir 
from  the  convent,  is  the  place  where  that  event  occurred. 
The  other  is  certainly  not  the  hill  on  which  the  city  was 
built. 

While  I  sat  on  the  hill,  Moreright  came  up  and  joined 
mc.  Whitely  was  not  given  to  early  rising,  and  missed 
the  scene. 

It  was  still  and  calm  as  a  Sunday  morning  in  the  coun« 
try  at  homo.  The  voices  of  the  women  at  the  fountain 
came  up  to  us  with  surprising  clearness,  though  wo  were 
a  thousand  feet  from  them.  A  few  rods  nearer  to  us,  a 
little  way  from  the  tents,  was  a  grave-yard,  connected 
with  the  Greek  churcli  at  the  fountain,  and  in  it  I  had 
seen  two  women  sitting  over  a  grave,  croning  to  one 
another  a  lament.  I  could  hear  the  very  words  of  it  now 
on  the  hill-top.  One,  and  another,  and  another  woman  came 
out  of  the  village  and  joined  them,  till  the  circle  became 
hirge,  and  the  lament  exceedingly  solemn  and  sad.  They 
sang  moit  of  a  tune  than  I  had  been  accustomed  to  hear 
from  eastern  women,  and  at  length  they  rose  and  formed 
a  large  circle  around  the  two  chief  mourners.  There 
were  forty  persons  in  the  circle.  Tlio  two  within  contin- 
ued the  lament,  going  around  the  circle  luul  Hieing  eacli 
one  in  succession,  bowing,  and  swinging  a  white  cloth  in 
the  handf  and  occasionally  the  entire  com|>aiiy  responded. 
The  perfect  time  which  they  kept  in  the  responses  made 
the  forty  voioes  like  one.  This  continued  for  a  half  hour, 
and  untilrMiriam,  whom  I  had  left  asleep  in  her  tent^  came 
out  to  look  at  them.  As  she  approached,  their  grief  gave 
way  to  curiosity,  and  tliey  broke  up  Uie  ring  and  stir> 

rounded  her.    One  examined  her  liat,  another  her  shawl 
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her  shawl-pin,  and  other  ornamental  articles  of  dress. 
They  pinclied  her  cheeks,  and  patted  her  on  the  back,  to 
intimate  approbation,  and,  in  fact,  made  a  general  inspec- 
tion of  herself  and  her  wardrobe,  to  all  which  she  sub- 
mitted with  much  amosement. 

After  wo  were  in  the  saddle,  we  rode  down  to  the  spring 
to  liavo  a  lost  look  at  tlio  women  of  Nazareth,  who  wore, 
as  a  class,  much  the  prettiest  tliat  we  had  seen  in  the  East. 

As  we  approached  the  crowd,  a  tall  girl  of  nineteen  ad- 
vanced toward  Miriam  and  offered  her  a  cup  of  water. 
Her  movement  was  graceful  and  queenly.  We  exclaimed 
on  the  spot  at  the  Madonna-like  beauty  of  her  countenance. 
Whitely  was  suddenly  thirsty,  and  begged  for  water,  and 
drank  it. slowly,  with  his  eyes  over  the  top  of  the  cup 
fixed  on  her  large  black  eyes,  which  gazed  on  him  quite 
as  curiously  as  he  on  her.  Then  Moreright  wanted  water. 
She  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  managed  to  spill  it  so  as  to  ask 
for  another  cup,  and  by  the  time  she  came  to  me  she  saw 
through  tho  operation ;  her  eyes  were  full  of  fun  as  she 
looked  at  mo.  I  laughed  outright,  and  she  joined  me  in 
as  gay  a  shout  as  ever  country  maiden  in  old  Orange 
county.  I  wiiihcd  for  a  picture  of  her.  A  Madonna, 
whose  face  was  a  i>ortrait  of  that  beautiful  Na^reth  girl, 
would  bo  "  a  thing  of  beauty,"  and  "  a  joy  forever." 

Over  the  hills  to  Tabor.  Oak  groves  abounded  now. 
The  ground  was  brilliant  with  lilies  of  the  field.  One 
gpecimcn  that  I  found  was  the  most  beautiful  flag  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  I  suppose  it  to  bo  the  Galccdonian 
Iris.  It  had  three  dark,  mottled  brown  petals,  sprinkled 
with  spots  of  rich  purple.  Afterward,  on  the  plain  of  tho 
upper  Jordan,  we  found  it  plentiful,  whence  it  is  known 
to  the  missionaries  as  the  Hooleh  lily,  a  name  that  I  mis- 
understood at  first  for  Holy  lily,  and  which  thus  accorded 
with  our  expressed  ideas  that  such  a  lily  might  well  merit 
llic  pniisc  of  Christ. 
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The  ascent  of  Tabor  was  difficult  and  dangerooa. 
Miriam  rode  to  the  top.  A  horse  in  front  of  her  (ell 
twice,  and,  rolling  back,  nearly  threw  the  chestnnt  down, 
I  bat  he  stood  up  bravely,  shaking  his  head  at  the  mishap 
of  his  fellow,  and  though  once  ho  slipped  on  a  smooth 
rock,  regained  his  firm  footing  in  a  moment,  and  at 
length  reached  the  top  in  safety  with  his  rider,  who  was 
the  only  one  of  the  party  that  ro<1e  to  the  summit. 
When  we  reached  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ridge, 
where  ruins  abound,  our  eyes  were  blessed  with  the  blue, 
deep  beauty  of  the  sea  of  Galilee. 

Aiount  Tabor  is  the  reputed  mountain  of  the  trans- 
figuration. It  needs  but  little  examination  of  tlie  ac- 
count of  that  event  to  see  that  it  probably  took  place  on 
some  more  northern  hill,  and  the  fact  that  Tabor  was  at 
all  times  occupied  by  a  fortified  city,  certainly  puts  it  out 
of  the  question  that  tliat  scene  could  have  occurred  here. 
We  found  the  mount  covered  with  ruins,  and  at  the  east* 
em  point  a  sort  of  grotto  which  has  once  had  holy  repn* 
tation.M  A  solitary  Greek  monk  lives,  liermit  fasliion,  on 
the  pile,«  guarding  it  from  devils,  for  there  is  nothing 
here  to  keep  men  from. 

We  w^re  two  hours  from  Nazareth  to  the  foot  of 
Tabor,  and  one  hour  in  ascending  it.  Its  Arabic  name 
is  Jebcl  o*  Tur.  It  stands  about  fifVeen  hundred  ftei 
above  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  at  the  head  of  that  i>lain. 
Annual  pilgrimages  are  mode  here  by  the  Christians  'of 
Palestine,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  day  posses  withoot 
more  or  less  religious  visitors  resting  on  its  sammii. 
Many  splendid  churches  and  clia}>els  have,  in  former 
years,  been  erected  here  in  fulfillment  of  the  dengn 
expressed  by  the  disciples. 

But  the  summit  of  Tabor  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  plain  find  refuge  on  its  sidea. 
Two  splendid  eagles  wheeled  screaming  over  our  heads 
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as  we  sat  on  tho  monntain,  as  if  to  remind  ns  of  the 
valiant  whose  blood  had  enriched  the  dost  around  it. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  battles  which  have  taken 
place  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  No  place  on  the  earth's 
snrfiuse  presents  a  view  of  so  many  battle-fields,  or  as  I 
should  rather  say,  of  the  field  of  so  many  battles,  as  tho 
top  of  Mount  Tabor. 

Here  Sisera  was  conquered,  and  hero  Gideon  pat  to 
flight  tho  Midianites,  with  his  small  army  of  chosen  men. 
On  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  Saul  lost  his  kingdom  and 
his  life,  and  at  Megiddo  Josiah  fell  before  Pharaoh- 
Necho. 

Many  of  the  most  bloody  battles  of  tho  Crusades  were 
fought  around  the  hill,  and  here,  as  often  before  in  days 
when  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  was  verily  given  by  God, 
Guy  of  Lusignan,  last  king  of  Jerusalem,  lost  his  sceptre 
and  throne  in  battle  with  Salah-o'dcen.  • 

The  brilliant  career  of  Napoleon  led  him  across  the 
plain  to  fight  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor,  where  tho 
great  soldier,  with  six  hundred  men,  rescued  Kleiner  and 
his  fifteen  hundred,  from  twenty-five  thousand* enemies. 
Even  80  late  as  our  day,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  bom- 
bardments, that  of  Acre,  in  1840,  was  at  the  mouth  of 
tho  great  plain,  not  visible  indeed  from  Tabor,  but  not  so 
far  distant  that  its  thunders  were  not  perfectly  audible 
on  the  hill.  ... 

Of  all  these  battles,  and  many  others  that  I  have  not 
alluded  to,  in  Hebrew  and  in  Roman  times,  there  was 
none  that  so  deeply  interested  me  and  so  occupied  my 
attention,  as  I  sat  on  the  summit  of  Tabor,  and  subsequently 
when  I  rode  across. the  plain  on  which  it  was  fQught, 
as  that  last  great  battle  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
when  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Cross  passed  from  llio 
Christians  forever. 


ifolj)  Cfofft. 

IIxRB  beginneth  tho  story  of  tho  great  bftttlo  of  the 
CroM,  wherein  that  wood  which  Helena  foond  in  the  pit 
near  Calvary,  which  UeraclitM,  barefoot  and  bareheaded^ 
carried  on  liifl  sliouldcr  into  tho  gates  of  the  IIolj  Citj, 
after  that  he  had  regained  it  from  the  Permans,  whidi 
holy  men  of  many  oentoriea  had  gathered  aroond  with 
devoted  afiection,  was  lost  unto  Christians  ibrerer. 
There  are,  in  the  golden  vials,  which  the  elders  spoken  of 
in  tho  opocalypso  hold  in  their  hands,  many  prayers  thai 
went  np  before  that  wood,  and  that  sanctified  it,  whether 
it  wcro  or  not  the  wood  of  Christ^s  Passion. 

I  tell  the  story  as  I  have  found  and  heard  it  in  frag- 
ments.  The  principal  historical  &cts  I  have  verified 
abundantly  by  examination ;  the  incidents  I  gathered 
from  the  monks  of  the  Terra  Santa,  and  especially  from 
Fra  Giovanni,  my  gentle  friend,  whose  brain  was  a  treas- 
ure house  of  fine  old  legendary  lore. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  grace  and  peace — woeful  year  to 
call  a  year  of  peace— eleven  hundred  and  eighty-eeven, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  fell.  Dark  clouds  gathered 
in  the  previous  year.  Dire  portents  were'  in  tlie  heareiM. 
Earthquakes  and  terrible  tempests  shook  Jerusalem  on 
her  throne  of  hills.  The  jealousies  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  and  of  tlie  Temple,  the  contests  for  superiority,  and 
the  rival  claims  to  the  kingdom  itself^  might  well  make 
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Baldwin  IV.  to  bolievo  that  his  cro^vii  was  tlio  last  crown 
of  Christ,  not  that  of  Solomon. 

Meantime,  Yusef  Salah-e'deen,  the  new  Egyptian  kalif, 
haying  made  firm  his  throne  in  that  ooontrj,  had  extended 
his  power  around  Palestine,  and  was  now  in  Damascus, 
meditating  on  a  way  to  excuse  himself  for  a  violation 
of  treaties,  and  an  attack  on  Jerusalem. 
Tlio  excuse  was  at  hand. 

lleginald  of  Chatiilon,  a  Knight  of  the  Cross,  had  como 
to  Palestine  with  Louis  le  Jeune,  and  joined  the  forces  of 
Raymond  of  Poictiers,  Prince  of  Antioch.    Keen  as  a 
hawk,  and  brave  as  a  lion,  the  young  soldier,  nameless 
and  of  low  origin,  not  only  won  a  name,  but,  on  the  death 
of  Raymond,  won  his  widow  Constance  and  his  throne. 
The  stories  of  his  bravery  and  beauty,  sung  by  the  trou- 
badours of  those  days,  were  countless,  nor  was  any  one 
more  often  mentioned,  as  stout  knight  and  valiant  soldier, 
than  Reginald  of  Chatiilon.    His  career  is  the  theme  for 
a  history.    His  arm  never  grew  weary  of  batUe,  nor  did 
his  sword  rujt  until  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mos- 
lems, and  kept  io  chains  for  years  at  Aleppo.     Released 
at  last,  ho  foimd  his  wife  dead  and  his  son  on  his  throne. 
Uo  himself  gathered  around  him  the  most  daring  and 
reckless  of  the  Temp1ai*s,  and  having,  by  a  second  mar- 
riage, obtained  other  castles  and  |K>sse88ions,  ho  made  it 
the  business  of  his  hfe  to  harass  and  annoy  the  Saracens 
wherever  he  could  find  them ;  and,  at  length,  emboldened 
by  his  success,  conceived  the  idea  of  marching  to  Medinali 
and  Mecca,  and  plundering  the  holy  kaaba  itself.     With 
his  hitherto  invincible  band  of  warriors,  he  set  out  on  this 
perilous  enterprise.      They  surprised  and  captured  the 
Egyptian  caravan  crossing  the  desert  from  India,  and  ad- 
vanced in  triumph  to  the  valley  of  Rabid,  scarcely  thirty 
miles  from  Medina,  where  they  were  met  by  an  over- 
whelming force,  and  routed  with  terrible  slaughter. 
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Reginmld  encaped  even  here;  bot  SaUh-e'deen  wie 
arooaed  bj  this  Baciilegioiis  ondertaking.  He  sworei  by 
an  oath,  thai  could  not  bo  Tiolatod,  that  the  knight  ihould 
die  and  Jemaalem  should  fidl. 

Baldwin  V^  the  infant  Buooeesor  of  the  imbecile  Bald* 
win  IV.f  died.  Tlio  proud  and  weak  Guy  of  Luaignan 
took  the  throne.  Ilia  own  brother,  Qeoflrey,  on  hearing 
of  his  succession,  exclaimed,  **  If  tliey  made  a  king  out 
of  Guy,  they  would  make  a  God  out  of  me,  if  they  did 
but  know  mo." 

Once  and  again  Salali-e'deen  advanced  into  Galileo. 
Treaties  were  from  time  to  time  ooncludctl,  and  for  a  little 
while  olMcrvcd.  But  the  bold  Itoginald  hold  himself 
aloof  from  all  treaties,  and  oontinued  to  capture  Moslem 
caravans  wherever  he  could  overtake  them.  At  length 
the  end  came. 

llaymond,  Count  of  Tri|)oli,  had  strongtlionod  himself 
in  his  city  of  Tibcriaii,  against  King  Guy,  with  whom  he 
was  now  at  enmity.  For  llaymond  had  claims  to  the 
throne,  which  had  been  disregarded  in  behalf  of  Guy  of 
Lusignan.  A  Moslem  army  entered  (talilee  fn>m  Damas- 
cus, summoned  by  llaymond  to  liis  aid.  The  Grand 
Master  of  the  Templars,  and  the  Master  of  the  IIos|>italera, 
with  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  men,  were  surprised 
and  surrounded  near  Tabor. 

Of  the  deeds  that  wore  done  that  day,  there  are  records 
in  ancient  books  and  songs  that  make  it  illustrious  ainoftg 
days  of  battle.  Overwhelmed  by  thousands,  they  held 
the  field  one  long  day;  nor  had  any  Christian  knight 
thought  of  leaving  that  field  (save  three  cowarda,  of 
whom  hereafter),  but  erery  man,  fighting  as  if  it  were  bis 
own  battle,  feH  where  ho  fought,  and  died  on  the  plain. 
They  exhausted  tlieir  quivem,  and  drew  the  rooking  shads 
from  their  own  bodies  to  hurl  them  \mck  on  tJie  fiie. 
They  k)si  their  Uoces,  and,  wreocUng  tlie  spears  of  tb« 
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Saracens  from  their  bleeding  adea,  died  piercing  the 
enemy  with  the  last  thrust  of  his  own  javelin.  One  by 
one  they  went  down  on  the  bloody  field,  mitil,  when 
the  Master  of  the  Hospitalers  himself  had  fidlen,  one 
Knight  of  the  Temple  remained  on  the  field,  alone,  of  all 
that  gallant  company,  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Lord. 

Jacques  de  Maill6,  mounted  on  his  white  charger,  still 
lived,  and  still  his  battle-axe  flashed  death  in  the  closing 
ranks  of  the  foe.  ''  Ha !  ha !  St.  Jacques  for  the  Holy 
Gross,"  ho  shouted,  as  he  hewed  his  way  hither  and 
thither  through  the  hosts  of  Moslems,  who  now  believed 
that  he  was  the  very  Su  Oeorge,  who,  the  Christians 
boasted,  came  down  to  fight  their  battles. 

'^That  for  the  Sepulchre!"  and  a  tall  Saracen  went 
down^  with  crushed  bndn,  among  the  hoofs  of  the  horses; 
*'that  for  the  good  Saint  James,"  ho  shouted,  as  the 
leader  of  his  enemies  fell  headless  before  the  sweep  of 
his  fiilchion;  *' and. that  for  holy  Jacques,  my  patron 
saint,"  as  with  his  blade  he  made  in  the  air  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  cleaving,  as  ho  brought  it  downward,  the  head, 
even  to  the  chin,  of  a  Saracen,  as  if  ho  would  make  thus 
a  socket  for  the  holy  sign  to  stand  in. 

"  That,  for  the  cross !  That,  for  Jerusalem !  That,  for 
King  Guy  !  and  that — and  that — and  that,  for  Jacques  do 
Maillo !  Ha,  ha,  St.  Jacques,  holy  Cross !  And  that  for 
the  dead  lady  of  my  love,  Marguerite — ^may  God  have 
mercy  pn  her  soul  I" 

The  white  horse  staggered,  as  a  javelin  went  through 
him  from  beneath,  and  now  plunged  forward,  bearing  his 
brave  rider  to  the  ground. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  knight  sprang  to  his  feet,  wav- 
ing his  axe  around  his  head,  and  shouting* the  war-cry  of 
the  Templars,  as  the  steel  went  crushing  through  the 
dense  flesh  that  gathered  around  him.  They  lay,  heaped 
up  to  his  knees,  a  hideous  gasping  pile,  life  gurgling  out 
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of  their  lips  through  blood,  while  the  livmg  ahnuik  bade 
•ghmsti  forming  a  dismmjed  drde  around  him,  and  ailenoe 
took  poflsenion  of  the  scene.  Then  De  Maill6,  bleeding 
from  twenty  wounds,  worn  out  with  the  labor  of  killing, 
fell  on  his  knee,  and  murmuring  a  prayer,  died  as  a  brare 
knight  should  die,  with  his  arm  stretched  out  to  hearen, 
and  his  face  to  his  astounded  foe. 

The  Moslems  rushed  in  on  him,  tore  his  armor  to 
pieces,  and  dirided  it  among  themselves,  as  relics  of  a 
brave  man.  They  even  mutilated  his  body,  and  pre- 
served portions  of  it  for  talismanio  purposes,  such  was 
their  re8|>cct  for  his  prodigious  valor.^ 

This  battle  occurred,  May  1st,  1187. 

Salah-e'decn  now  advanced  into  Galileo  with  eighty 
thousand  horsemen.  The  imminent  danger  which  threat- 
ened the  kingdom  united  all  the  Christian  knights. 
Even  liaymond  of  Tripoli  obeyed  the  summons  of  Quy 
to  all  Christians  to  assemble  at  Sephouri,  north  of  Nasa- 
rcth  about  five  miles,  now  called  Sefurich. 

While  the  armies  were  gathering  here,  Salah-e'deon 
attacked  Tiberias,  and  captured  the  city.  The  citadel 
held  out  against  him,  defended  by  Uaymond*s  brave 
wife.  ... 

Fifty  thousand  Christian  troops  were  gathered  at  the 
fortresses  of  Sephouri.  liad  they  remained  there  to  wait 
the  coming  of  Salah-e*deen,  the  late  of  the  world  had 
been  different.  Raymond  strongly  counseled  it.  He 
pointed,  as  an  evidence  of  his  good  faith  in  the  advice,  to 
his  wife  now  in  prison  at  Hberias,  to  whoso  resouo  lie 
would  gladly  nuurch,  but  that  ho  believed  it  fiUal  to  the 
hopes  of  Jerusalem  to  advance  on  the  plain  with  thb 

^  Qnidam  v«rd,  at  &roa  fcrebat,  ardeoUui  eaaterit  mmtetor,  ti 
■Ifaiwii  viri  s^^^^ttboa,  «i  tiiiK|uaiii  In  omn  gifociMli  rmffwn  <!»• 
pomit,  ui  Tel  nwrtoa  iiMaibr%  ri  Sari  poMel,  TirtttUt  UbIm  mdUrerl 
hMfvdem.     CliBiJtos  iifJIisiSK.  s.  IIBI-     (%ki  hf  JfirAsiirf 
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anny,  to  raise  which  had  exhausted  the  powers  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  grand-master  of  the  Temphurs,  who,  two  months 
before  that  day,  had  fled  from  the  field  of  Tabor,  and 
with  two  of  his  knights,  alone  sonrived  the  slaughter  that 
was  ended  with  the  fiill  of  De  Maill6,  called  Raymond  a 
traitor  to  his  face,  and  ridiculed  his  advice. 

*^  I  swear,  before  Qod  and  man,  that  I  am  willing  to 
lose  Tripoli,  and  all  that  I  possess  on  earth,  if  wo  may 
only  secure  the  safety  of  the  holy  city,''  said  liaymond. 

^^  Wo  have  seen  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,"  sneered 
the  grand-master  of  the  Templars. 

**  I  call  him  who  died  on  the  cross  to  witness  my  sia 
oerity,"  said  the  Count  of  Tripoli. 

*'  The  name  of  Mohammed  would  sound  bettor  on  the 
lips  of  a  traitor,"  said  the  Templar. 

To  this  llayinoiul,  nobly  resolving  not  to  open  a  private 
quarrel  then,  made  no  reply.  Evil  counsels  prevailed, 
and  the  army  advanced  toward  Hbei-ias.  All  the  nobles 
and  knights,  except  the  Templar,  agreed  with  Raymond, 
but  Gay  yielded  to  him,  and  they  advanced  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  defeat  and  death. 

To  the  noi-th-east  of  Tabor,  on  the  left  of  our  path  that 
day  to  Tiberias,  is  a  great  pluin,  above  which  rises  a  con- 
spicuous hill,  known  as  the  Mountain  of  Chrbt's  Sermon, 
or  the  Mount  of  Beatitudqs.  The  Arabs  called  it  in 
those  days,  as  now,  Teli-ei-IIattin.  This  hill  covered  the 
left  of  the  Christian  host  as  they  advanced. 

The  Moslems  were  on  the  heights  that  crown  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  north  of  Tiberias,  and  were 
scattered  through  all  tlie  passes  and  defiles,  so  that  as 
soon  as  the  Christians  were  fairly  advanced  on  the  plain, 
the  gr^L  number  of  the  enemy,  and  their  skill  as  horse- 
men, enabled  them  to  surround  the  army  of  Guy,  and 
pour  on  them  unceasing  volleys  of  arrows. 
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It  was  thb  mornbg  of  July  4th,  1187,  that  the  Chriatr 
ians  advanced  over  the  plain.  Annoyed  bj  the  ahafts  of 
the  Saracens,  and  their  constant  sallies  on  both  flanks, 
they  yet  advanced  steadily  to  the  middle  of  the  plain,  in^ 
tending  to  cut  their  way  throagh  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
and  g^ain  the  shore  of  the  sea. 

It  was  here  that  Salali-e*dcen  came  down  on  them  like 
a  thonderbolt,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thoosand  horsemen. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  charges  on  record.  But 
the  Christians,  dosing  tip  their  ranks,  received  it  as  the 
rock  receives  the  sea,  and  it  went  back  like  the  foam. 

Now  high  up  among  the  Christian  host,  the  Holy  Cross 
itself  was  elevated,  and  men  knew  for  what  they  were  to 
light  and  die.  Around  it,  to  use  the  words  of  Salah-e'doen 
himself,  they  gathered  with  the  utmost  bravery  and  devo- 
tion, OS  if  they  believed  it  their  greatest  blessing,  strong* 
est  bond  of  union,  and  sure  defence.  The  battle  became 
general.  On  all  sides  the  foe  pressed  the  brave  knights 
and  their  Mlowers.  The  latter  fell  by  hundreds,  from 
exhaustion  and  thirst,  for  they  had  been  short  of  bread 
and  water  for  a  week. 

Twice  did  Salah-e*deen^  repeat  that  tremendous  charge, 
penetrating  into  the  ranks  of  his  enemies,  and  fighting 
his  way  out  again  without  breaking  their  array. 

Night  came  down  on  the  battle-field  while  its  fate  was 
yet  undetermined,  and  they  rested  for  the  morrow. 

Wluit  wild,  despairing  prayers  went  up  to  God  before 
the  Cross  of  Clirist  that  night,  we  may  not  know,  until 
those  viols  of  the  elders  shall  be  opened. 

Long  before  day,  by  the  admirable  disposition  of  his 
army,  Salah-eMeen  had  decided  the  battle  even  before  it 
was  fought. 

^  It  If  difflnilt  to  idl  Utm  tbo  cxpttwiniii  of  the  chrootekfi,  wUtthar 
EWiUlv«*dMn  led  thcuo  chanra  In  pcraon  or  not,  althoosh  ths  iaferooos 
wottkl  SMn  to  be  thai  bo  did. 
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But  ho  had  not  dcoidod  how  many  of  his  host  wero  to 
bo  slain  on  the  soil  of  Qalilee  by  tho  swords  of  tho  Christ- 
ians. 

As  tho  day  advanced,  the  two  armies  beheld  each  other. 
Salah-e'decn  waited  till  the  son  was  np,  and  then  **  tho 
sons  of  heaven,  and  the  children  of  fire,  fought  their  great 
battle." 

The  Christians  fought  as  they  were  accustomed.  Their 
heat  and  thirst  wero  terrible,  and  increased  by  tho  enemy 
setting  fire  to  tho  dry  brush  and  grass,  from  which  the 
strong  wind  blew  a  dense  smoke  toward  them,  nearly 
suffocating  them. 

The  scene  was  like  a  very  hell ;  knights  and  devils  con- 
tending among  flames.  Again  and  again,  the  bands  of 
Templars  threw  themselves  on  tho  Saracen  front,  and  en- 
deavored to  pierce  their  way  through  its  steel  wall,  to 
reach  tho  citadel  of  Tiberias,  but  in  vain.  Tho  cry  of  tho 
battle-field  went  up,  among  smoke  and  flame,  before  God, 
and  he  permitted  the  end  to  come,  ^'floly  Cross!" 
shouted  the  grand-master  of  the  Templars,  as  he  fought 
liis  way  toward  the  banner  of  the  kalif,  followed  by  his 
brave  knights.  "  Raymond  for  the  Sepulchre  I"  rang  over 
the  clash  of  steel  in  the  front  of  tho  battle.  "  Ila!  Ilal 
Ilcnaud  —  Renaud  —  Chantillou  —  Carrac  —  No  rescue ! 
Strike,  strike !"  shouted  tho  proud  retainers  of  the  old 
knight,  who  were  revelling  in  the  blood  of  the  conflict. 

By  this  time,  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  the  fight  had 
grown  thickest  and  most  fierce  around  the  True  Cross, 
which  was  upheld  on  a  slight  eminence  by  the  bishop  of 
Ptolemais.  Around  it  the  bravest  knights  were  collected. 
There,  Geofiiey  of  Lusignan,  brother  to  tho  king,  per- 
formed miracles  of  valor,  and  the  Knights  of  tho  Temple, 
and  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  vied  with  each  other  in 
bravery.  As  tho  fray  grew  darker,  and  shafts  flew  8wifl(;r 
around  them,  and  one  by  one  they  fell  down  before  the 
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holy  wood,  the  stern,  calm  Toice  of  the  bishop  was  heard, 
chantiog  **De  profundis  clamaTi  ad  te  Domine,  Domine 
exaudi  Tooem  meam  1^  in  tones  that  overpowered  the  din 
of  battle,  and  reached  the  ears  of  the  dying  even  as  they 
departed.  Nearest  of  all  to  the  cross,  was  a  man  wield- 
ing a  sword  which  bad  already  done  fearful  work  on  the 
Saracens.  The  sign  on  his  back  was  not  sufficient  to  dia- 
tinguish  him  from  other  soldiers,  but  they  who  fought  by 
his  side  well  knew  the  brave  precentor  of  the  Sepulohrei 
Bishop  of  Lydda,  the  city  of  St.  George.  IIow  many 
souls  he  hod  sent  to  hell  that  day  it  is  itn|K)ssiblo  to  re- 
late, lie  and  four  others  remained  around  the  old  Bisliop 
of  Ptolemais,  who  was  fainting  for  loss  of  blootl ;  for 
many  arrows  had  pierced  him,  and  his  life  was  fast  fiiil- 
ing.  *'  Bohemond  for  the  Cross  !**  shoutcnl  tlio  young 
Prince  of  Antioch,  as  he  swept  tlie  Pnynims  down  by 
scores.  *'  St.  George  I  St.  George  !**  sliouted  the  holy 
bisho}!,  his  bright  eye  flashing  around  him.  Ho  caught 
sight  of  the  tottering  Cross,  as  the  Bishop  of  l^olemais 
went  down  dead.  Springing  toward  it,  ho  m^hwl  it  with 
his  left  arm,  and  with  pro<ligiouM  strrngtli  (lirciw  himself 
into  the  faces  of  the  foe.  The  lightning  is  not  more  fUroit  ' 
and  fast  than  were  the  blows  of  his  sword,  ns  ho  hewed  bis 
way  along,  followed  by  Bohemond  of  Anti(N)h,  ainl  lienaud 
of  Sidon,  and  one  unknown  Knight  of  the  Temple.  The 
latter  pressed  forward  to  the  side  of  the  bravo  liisbop. 
Bohemond  and  llenaud  were  se|»arato4l  from  thorn,  but 
the  two  fought  on  alone,  in  tlie  midst  of  thousands  of 
their  enemies. 

At  length  the  unequal  contest  was  well-nigh  over. 

The  eye  of  SalaliVdeen  was  fixed  on  the  dense  mass 
that  surrounded  the  cross.  He  smiled  bitterly  as  ho  saw 
it  trembling  and  reaily  to  fall  from  the  hands  of  tlie  gal- 
lant bisltoft,  wlio  hold  it  with  his  lefl  arm,  while  with  his 
right  he  cursed  the  Infldeb  with  the  curse  of  steel,  that 

ni 
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damned  them  tbcn,  there,  and  forever.  Well  might  the 
Soldan  believe  that  an  long  as  he  held  that  holy  wood,  so 
long  his  mighty  arm  would  remiun  strong,  and  blood  re- 
place in  his  brave  heart  the  floods  that  issued  from  his 
wounds.  But  he  grew  faint  at  lengrth,  and  yet  shouting 
in  clear  tones, ''  St.  George  I  St.  George  I"  knelt  down  by 
the  cross,  shielded  by  the  stout  aim  of  the  brave  Tem- 
plar, who  fought  above  him,  unwounded  and  undaunted, 
though  ho  now  found  himself  last  knight  at  the  cross  of 
his  Lord. 

One  glance  of  his  eye  over  the  plain  told  him  that  all 
was  lost ;  and  nothing  now  remained  for  him  but  to  die 
bravely  for  God  and  for  Jerusalem.  Far  over  the  field, 
above  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  ho 
beheld'  the  heavens  opened,  and  saw  the  gates  of  pearl. 
Clear  and  distinct  above  the  clash  of  arms  and  loud  cries 
of  the  field  of  blood,  he  heard  the  voices  of  the  angels 
mnging  triumphant  songs.  So  he  took  courage  as  the 
darkness  of  the  battle  gathered  blacker  around  him. 

For  now,  as  the  Bbhop  of  Lydda  fell  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  the  cross  had  nearly  fallen,  and  the  Paynims, 
raising  a  shout  of  triumph,  rushed  in  on  their  solitary  foe. 
But  they  rushed  through  the  gates  of  hell,  sheer  down 
the  depths  of  death,  to  everlasting  perdition.  Down 
came  the  flashing  axe  on  head,  and  shoulder,  and  limb ; 
down  through  eyes,  and  chin,  and  breast ;  so  that  when 
they  went  to  Hades  in  that  plight,  their  prophet  had  dif« 
ficulty  in  recognizing  them  even  as  of  mortal  shape. 

The  dead  lay  all  around  him.  Ho  trod  down  his  iron 
heel  in  their  faces,  and  crushed  it  in  their  chests,  and 
laughed  as  ho  dealt  those  more  than  human  blows  with  cool, 
calm  aim,  but  lightning  force  and  velocity.  No  sound 
but  the  clashing  steel  was  heard  in  this  part  of  the  plain, 
where  for  a  while  it  appeared  as  if  the  saint  of  the  fallen 
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bishop  wero  Btandiog  over  him  in  arms  for  the  cause  of 
the  Sepulohre. 

But  every  inch  of  his  armor  briBtled  with  arrows  that 
were  drinkbg  his  blood ;  a  well  sped  javelin  had  made 
a  hideous  opening  in  his  throat,  and  the  foam  from  his 
lips  was  dropping  red  on  his  steel  breast-plate. 

Looking  up  once  more,  far  over  hill  and  plain,  he  saw 
again  the  battlements  of  heaven,  and  a  sliining  company 
that  were  approachmg  even  to  his  very  front.  The  bat* 
tle-fleld  was  visible  no  longer ;  but  close  beside  him  the 
divine  eyes  of  the  Virgin  Mother  were  fixed  on  him  with 
the  same  look  that  she  of  old  fixed  on  tliat  cross  when 
holier  blood  than  his  ran  down  its  beam.  But  that  was 
not  all  that  he  saw. 

There  was  a  hideous  sin  on  the  soul  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Cross.  To  expiate  that  sin  ho  hod  long  ago  lofl  the  fair  land 
of  France,  where  he  had  lordly  possessions,  to  become  an 
unknown  brother  of  the  order  of  the  Temple.  And  now 
through  the  fast-gathering  gloom  he  saw  the  face  of  thai 
one  so  beloved  and  so  wronged,  as  she  lay  on  the  very 
breast  of  the  matchless  Virgin ;  and  the  radiance  of  her 
countenance  was  the.  smile  of  heaven.  Though  he  saw  all 
this,  the  gallant  knight  fought  on,  and  his  swifl  fidohion 
(lashed  steadfastly  above  the  m^l6e.  But  then  there  was 
a  sudden  pause :  his  lost  love  lay  warm  and  close  on  his 
breast,  lay  clasped  in  his  arms,  on  his  heart  of  hearts  I 
He  murmured  a  name  long  forbidden  to  his  priestly  lipis 
nnd  then,  waking  one  instant  to  the  scene  around  him,  he 
sprang  at  the  throat  of  a  Saracen,  grasped  it  with  his  sti(^ 
fening  fingers,  and  the  soul  of  the  Paynim  went  out  with 
his,  as  he  departed  to  join  the  great  assembly  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Cross.  So  the  cross  was  lost  on  the  field  of 
Galilee. 

Guy  of  Lusignan,  eighth  and  last  king  of  Jerusalem, 
with  a  small  band  of  faithful  knights,  still  held  his  grouml 
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on  the  hill  of  HatUn.  When  the  cross  vanished  from  the 
field,  a  wail  of  angubh  rose  from  all  the  plain,  and  quiv- 
ered in  the  air  at  the  very  gates  of  the  celestial  city. 
Raymond  of  Tripoli  and  Renaud  of  Sidon  cut  their  way 
through  the  ranks  of  Saracens  and  escaped  around  the 
foot  of  Mount  Tabor  to  Ptolemais.  All  the  rest  that 
were  living  fell  into  the  hands  of  Salah-e'deen ;  and  the 
next  day,  with  his  own  sword,  ho  executed  his  threatened 
vengeance  on  Reginald  of  Chantillon,  hewing  him  down 
to  the  ground,  and  leaving  him  to  be  despatched  by  his 
followers.  The  fearful  sacrifice  which  he  then  made  of 
the  Templars ;  how  they  crowded  to  it,  and  others  sought 
to  be  included  in  the  martyrdom,  is  a  well  known  page 
of  history.  Not  so  the  statement  of  an  old  chronicler, 
that  **  during  the  three  following  nights,  when  the  bodies 
of  the  holy  martyrs  wore  lying  still  unburiod,  a  ray  of 
celestial  light  shone  over  them  from  above."* 

The  cross  which  was  lost  on  this  field  was  never  regained 
by  Christians.  It  remained  for  some  time  in  the  custody 
of  Salah-e'deen,  and  a  few  years  later,  that  li  in  a.d.  1192, 
the  same  chronicler  describes  the  visits  of  pilgrims  to  Je- 
rusalem, where  they  were  allowed  by  the  kalif  "  to  have 
a  sight  of  the  holy  cross."  f 

Later  than  this  I  have  not  attempted  to  trace  its  history. 

I  have  not  detained  the  reader  on  Mount  Tabor  any 
longer  than  I  rested  there  myself.  In  fact  so  interesting 
was  the  view  that  I  found  great  difficulty  in  tearing  the 
party  away. 

The  descent  of  the  mountain,  while  it  was  much  more 
rapid  than  the  ascent,  was  no  less  dangerous.  One  of  the 
horses  had  a  bad  fall,  and  I  came  near  breaking  my  own 
neck  twice  before  I  reached  the  foot. 

We  rode  slowly  across  the  plain  toward  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  wliich,  of  course,  was  not  within  sight,  on  account 

♦Geoff,  de  Vinsauf;  ch.  v.  f  Geoff  de  Vinsauf,  ch.  xiiiv. 
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of  iho  depth  at  whioli  it  lies  ia  its  bastn,  below  the  sor- 
roondiog  table>land. 

As  wo  approaohed  the  brow  of  the  shaqi  dosoeni  of 
the  basin,  not  yet  looking  over  it  to  the  bloe  sea,  we  saw 
two  Bedouins  riding  swifUy  from  the  northward  down  the 
slope  of  the  ridge,  as  if  to  intercept  as.  Whitely  and 
myself  were  half  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  party,  riding  on 
at  a  fast  walk,  anxious  to  see  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Wo 
did  not  pay  special  attention  to  the  Arabs  except  to  re- 
mark the  flashing  of  their  spears  in  the  sunlight,  which 
wo  saw  at  more  than  two  miles'  distance,  but  when  they 
paused  in  tho  road  boforo  us,  just  whcro  it  breaks  off 
from  the  plain  and  begins  to  fall  toward  the  sea,  wo 
looked  to  our  pistols,  loosened  them  quietly  in  our  shawls, 
and  tliougli  neither  of  us  intimated  any  apprehension  of 
trouble  to  the  other  until  aiVerward,  yet  wo  both  believed 
that  they  intended  an  attack. 

They  stood,  one  on  each  side  of  tho  path,  their  horsesP 
heads  fiicing  us,  nnd  their  s|>cars  leaning  toward  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  arch,  high  enough  for  us  to 
(MISS  under.  Our  walking  poce  wo  had  increased  to  a 
slow  gallop,  and  as  we  came  up  with  them  we  took  caro 
to  let  our  arms  be  very  conspicuous.  Whether  they  had 
intended  an  attack  I  can  not  say.  If  they  had,  tho  array 
of  pistol-handles  was  too  alarming.  I  saluted  one  as  I 
came  up,  and  Whitely  the  other,  witli  the  Syrian  Mar- 
haba  (blessing  on  you),  and  they  replied  with  the  same, 
reining  back  their  horses  and  giving  us  free  way  to  go  by 
without  breaking  our  gallop. 

Not  wishing  to  leave  them  on  the  road  for  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  rest  of  the  party,  I  wheeled  and  rode  back  to 
them,  with  an  authoriutive  *'  EnU  men  ?*"  (who  are  you  ?) 
Their  reply  was  satisfactory.  They  were  liking  for 
Uood  revenge.  An  errand  on  which  most  Arabs  aro  oo* 
cuiMcd  all  their  lives. 


i 


Whoa  I  tdk^vltli  fhm^u  boirooM  vpiwtftlyiOA 
Iboli  armod  wilh  a  gigntb  Mamciinka  pii&oli  Mid  b^ 
iinitdl  thm  that  li6  had  aeia  a  ptrtf  of  Ifa^^ 
towaid  MmiiI  Tdbor,  wlmrnqpoa  thij  wmk%  offjil »  gpil* 
lop^hftTingw  with  the  iKqr.  Ha  told  w  thai  Ua  brollMr 
had  baen  ahoft  Ilia  dqr  praHoa%  and  thaaa  BMnwaraiA 
panoH  of  Ma  aftaidarai%  aa  ba'  and  all  ilia  triba  aha 
wara.  Thalr  tania  wara  dawn  bjr  tha  Uka^  two  ndlat  bar 
toirllbariaa. 

By  HUb  tima  tba  irbola  partj  had  aoma  np^  and  wa 
rada  on  a  handiad  yarda  to  Ilia  btoir  of  tha  alaap  part  of 
IhabadD.'  Than^ftur  down  batoar  a%  anpraawly  baautt' 
fld,  hqr  tha  aaa  of  Galibai  a  ai^phira  aal  In  amandda. 

Wa  wara  fira  hmidiad  ftal  abota  ii|  and  tha  daiaani 
waa  ala^  and  dUBoolt  Bi|^inndaraaathoawaaTEbariai» 
with  lu  niinad  waUf  fuid  fliffing  hoioiai^  a  mdand^ 
of  hrm&t  baantj  and  qdondor.  Oar  tenia  wara  pitehad 
on  tba  ahora  Jait  ootdda  of  the  waUf  on  the'ionth  ride  of 
the  oit  J.  The  Uoa  water  rippled  np  to  the  edge  of  the 
oanva%  and  the  path  of  the  lUng  moon  laj  aeroai  it,  aa 
if  wo  coald  soo  the  very  footsteps  of  the  Lord. 

Wo  walked  along  tlio  sboro  till  nearly  midnight,  throw- 
ing  pebbles  into  tho  sea,  and  watching  the  circles  spreading 
over  the  lake.  What  scene  on  earth's  surface  can  be  im- 
agined more  divinely  beautiful  than  moonlight  on  tho 
sea  of  Oalilee.  The  hushed  air  seemed  heavy  with  the 
presence  of  angels.  The  very  heavens  bent  down,  as  if 
they  loved  the  spot,  and  the  stars  camo  low  to  look  on 
their  own  thrones  reflected  in  its  calm  surfiico. 

In  times  of  tempestuous  sorrow,  such  as  all  men  have 
known,  I  had  dreamed  of  the  sea  of  Oalilee.  In  hours 
of  passion,  such  as  hiiman  nature  is  liable  to  fidl  into,  I 
had  hushed  my  heart  by  the  fancied  voices  of  the  wind 
over  its  waves.  In  feverish  visions,  when  tho  phantoms 
of  disease  made  my  brain  wild,  and  |ill  manner  of  hideous 
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imaginings  camo  to  fnghten  and  madden  me,  when  the 
faces  of  friends  assamed  the  featnres  of  devils,  and  even 
the  best  beloved  of  faces  put  on  a  worse  than  Medosa-like 
conntenancc,  I  have  calmed  the  fever  and  restored  Uio 
healthy  action  of  my  brain,  by  simple  firmness  in  thinking 
of  the  mnrmnr  of  the  ripples  that  broke  on  its  beach, 
whose  mnmc,  I  have  often  thought,  must  be  nearer  the 
sounds  of  heaven  than  any  other  this  side  the  upper  blue^ 
And  now  I  found  it  even  so ;  and  as  we  sat  down  by  the 
shore  of  the  sea  that  night  and  listened  in  silence  to  its 
voice  on  the  |>cbbles  at  Our  feet,  all  human  passions  and 
emotions  were  at  rest,  our  souls  were  hushed,  the  **  peace  I 
Ik)  still^  of  his  voice  was  audible  as  of  old,  and  our  hearts 
heard  it  and  were  calm. 

Ix»t  him  who  ridicules  the  idea  Uiat  there  b  hallowed 
ground,  sit  down  by  the  sea  of  Galilee  in  the  light  of  the 
moon  and  stars,  and  if  his  soul  denies  the  influences  that 
are  on  the  sea,  and  in  the  air,  around,  above,  and  within 
him,  I  am  content  that  he  shall  take  his  verdict.  The 
man  does  not  live  that  can  laugh  at  the  story  of  the  Pas- 
lion,  seated  in  Gethsemane,  nor  who  can  forget  the  bless- 
ing of  the  pure  in  heart  on  the  moonlit  shore  of  G^en- 
ncsaret. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  the  up-country  (how  often  I  wrota 
that  same  sentence,  and  uttered  it  aloud  in  Holy  Land — 
it  was  so  strange  that  I — that  boy — was  wandering  among 
IkMlouins  in  the  land  of  the  Ix>rd),  when  I  was  a  boy,  Uiero 
was  an  old  man,  a  good  and  kind  old  man,  who  was  aocos- 
tomed  to  come  once  a  week  to  the  old  honse,  and  always 
to  take  me  on  his  lap,  and,  in  a  broad  Scotdi  tongue,  to 
say  to  me,  **  Wully,  Wully»'  (yes,  I  was  the  Willy,  I,  the 
black-bearded  horseman — whom  the  Arabs  knew  as  Hrm* 
heem  EfTendi — was  the  boy  Willy,  who  looked  in  wonder* 
ment  at  the  old  man  who  had  oome  from  **ayant  the 
seas**) ;  he  would  say,  ••  Wully,  when  ye  're  grawn  to  b« 
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a  mon,  mayhap  ye  '11  go  a  wandeiin'  up  and  doon  the 
hills  of  the  warld.  But  doan  ye  forgit  that  gia  ye 're 
thecrsty,  there 's  the  sea  o'  Galilee,  and  gin  ye  're  hungry, 
there 's  the  loaves  that  fed  feeve  thoosand  there  by  the 
sea,  and  when  ye  get  tired  and  tired  out,  and  want  to 
lay  your  head  doon  on  any  stoun  and  rest  it,  but  the 
stouns  are  all  hard,  there 's  Heem  that  sayed  on  the  same 
sea, '  Cume  unto  mo  all  ye  that  labor,  and  are  heevy  laden, 
and  I  wull  gccvo  ye  rest.'  " 

Through  what  long  years  of  wandering  my  memory 
went  back  to  the  old  man's  voice  and  the  old  man's  &ce^ 
I^ng  ago  he,  having  well  done  the  labor  of  living,  entered 
the  promised  rest,  and  found  the  sea  of  heaven  broader, 
and  deeper,  and  fuller  than  even  he  had  dreamed.  The 
wild  March  winds  were  blowing  over  hb  grave,  that  grave 
that  holds,  as  well,  the  brown  locks  of  his  darling  Jcannie, 
Jcsuinio  Stunrt  of  holy  memory,  and  the  wail  of  the  tem- 
pest among  the  pine-trees  around  them  docs  not  disturb 
their  profound  peace.  And  I — ^liow  changed — with  fore- 
head already  in  early  manhood  marked  with  care  and  sor- 
row, weary  long  ago,  but  for  the  joy  of  pleasant  company 
along  the  uncertain  and  varying  path  of  life,  I  sat  by  the 
Genncsarct  of  Galileo  ou  earth  and  thought  of  them  in 
the  land  of  eternal,  and  holy  waters :  Galileo  beyond  Jor- 
dan of  the  Gentiles  that  are  saved  ! 

I  lay  down  in  my  tent  to  sleep,  but  the  murmur  of  the 
waves  invited  me,  and  I  could  not  resist.  I  stepped  out- 
side the  tent,  and  all  was  silent,  still,  and  gloriously  beau- 
tiful. The  white  moonlight  lay  on  the  ruined  walls  of 
Tiberias,  and  on  our  group  of  tents,  and  on  the  blue  sea. 
A  dozen  Bedouins  lay  sleeping  near  the  camp  fire,  and 
the  servants  and  muleteers,  rolled  up  in  their  heavy 
boornooses,  had  forgotten  the  pilgrims. 

I  walked  slowly  down  into  the  sea.  The  clear  water 
flashed  like  diamonds  around  me  as  I  lay  down  in  it,  and 


it  oloied  0¥er  me,  and  tbeo  I  floated  on  tho 

EUT&OO. 

Alter  that  ba|rijsm,  I  ilept  nidi  pcacsfnl  ileep 
man  can  know  of  that  baa  not  done  even  aa  I. 


iTkrb  you  Gver  cast  away  on  tha  sea  of  Galilee  F 

t-idiug  in  the  railway  carriage  from  Lausanne  to  Late 

ichatcl  one  day  last  summer,  I  was  tliorougtiiy  annoyed 

A  man  of  itio  genua  American,  species  asa,  sub-species 

■dy,  who  liad  seen  a  purt  of  Europe,  and,  in  virtue 

rcof,  was  acting  tlio  courier  to  two  ladies  and  a  gcntlc- 

1  of  quiet  demeanoi',  late  arrivals  from  the  West,  wlio 

'e  serioosly  inipresaed  with  the  young  man's  "  traveled 

iomplishmcnts."     I  was  tnllcing  quietly  enough  on  my. 

rido  with  tn  Engtiab  friend,  bnt  my  vis^vis,  for  the  dandy 

Mt  fiuuDg  me,  WM  one  of  those  people  who  demand  tlio 

ftodleaoe  of  all  within  earshot.    He  tallied  me  down  with 

hii  woadorfal  adventures  in  Milan  and  Venice,  Yiennn 

tnd  Berlin,  manifestly  thinking  us  excelled  in  greenness 

only  by  bis  own  companions.     Miriam  was  the  only  other 

person  in  the  oarriage,  and  she  was  buried  deep  in  a  late 

American  paper. 

I  pnrsned  my  way  as  well  I  waa  able,  talidng  m  the  eat 
of  my  fiiend,  who  had  been  like  mjrself  something  of  a 
wanderer,  tod,  at  length,  as  there  was  a  sudden  lull  in  the 
storm  ofwords,  I  heard  myself  saying  aloud,  "It  wis  the 
day  after  I  was  cast  away  on  the  sea  of  Qalilce — "  See- 
ing the  start  of  astonishment  which  the  words  caused,  I 
lowered  my  voice  to  the  end  of  my  remark. 
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Tho  effect  of  my  observation,  however,  hod  been  pro- 
digious. It  WM  vain  to  attempt  a  continuation  of  eon- 
vcrsation  with  my  friend  when  such  a  battery  of  eyes  and 
mouths  were  leveled  on  me,  for  ray  countrywomen  stared 
with  their  fine  eyes  as  they  have  license  always  to  do, 
and  the  dandy  was  seized  with  a  collapse  of  the  lower 
jaw  that  was,  for  Uio  moment,  alarming. 

I  looked  out  of  the  window — spoke  in  French  to  my 
friend— did  all  I  could  to  make  them  think  they  were  mia* 
taken,  and  finally  took  to  grunting  Arabic,  but  all  in 
vain.  My  Now  York  elderly  gentleman  had  made  np 
his  mind — 

"All— excuse  mc — sir.  I  tliiuk  you  arc  an  English- 
man.*' 

"No,  saar." 

"  Ah — but  you  speak  Englisli.'* 

"  A  little.** 

"Ah — I  beg  pardon  mr — but  one  meets  with  snob 
curious  incidents  in  traveling.  I  thought  I  heard  yon 
make  such  a  very  mngular  remark  just  now.  Were  yon 
really  ever  cast  away  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  sir  ?** 

Miriam  opened  her  eyes,  looked  at  him  and  the  ladies, 
and  subsided  into  quiet  as  I  replied, 

"  Yes,  saar." 

"  Upon  my  word,  it  is  the  most  curious  circumstanoe  I 
Imve  ever  met  with— extraordinary — wife — Susan.  Did 
you  hear  this  gentleman  remark  that  ho  had  been  sliip* 
wrecked  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  ?** 

"  Was  it  in  a  steamer,  sir  ?**  asked  Susan,  with  more  of 
wickedness  than  ignorance  in  her  eyes.  And  so  I  was  in 
for  it,  and  she  pumped  me  dry  beforo  we  reached  8o» 
leure,  whither  we  were  all  bound — and  she  left  me  the 
comfort  of  only  this  reflection,  tliat,  until  they  see  thiS| 
if  they  ever  do  see  it,  they  will  imagine  their  traveling 
companion  was  Braheem  Effeiidi,  aTurk,  and  the  son  of  a 
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Tarky  Moslem  and  Ilajji,  wlioso  ignoranco  about  America 
it  was  tlioir  delight  to  enligbten.  Susan  was  pretty, 
though. 

There  is  but  one  boat  on  the  sea  of  Ghdilee.  A  crazy 
old  craft,  built  with  a  high,  sharp  bow,  and  a  high,  sharp 
stem,  carrying  one  mast  and  a  latteen  sail,  bent  Egypt- 
ian &shion,  on  a  long  yard.  Her  model  would  be  well 
enough  if  she  were  thirty  feet  long  and  the  same  width 
as  now.  But  being  only  about  fifleen,  i^id  nearly  as 
wide,  she  is  something  like  a  wliale-boat  shut  up  two- 
thirds  of  its  length,  spyglass  fashion,  or  a  tub  elongated 
a  little  into  a  two-pointed  vessel.  But  she  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  very  broad,  very  deep,  and  very  safe. 
There  is  no  danger  of  carrying  too  much  sail  on  her. 
Canvas  being  unknown,  her  sail  was  a  ragged  piece  of 
cotton  cloth,  of  which  at  least  one  tliird  was  missing  in 
spots,  so  that  the  worst  that  could  bo  apprehended  from 
a  gale  was  a  ripping  of  the  rest,  and  a  total  *'  solution  of 
its  continuity."  For  oars  she  had  one  sweep,  twelve 
feet  long,  which  had  wandered  over  here  from  Haifa,  and 
another  broken  piece  of  one,  the  fragment  being,  say, 
seven  feet  long.  The  boat  was  built  as  I  had  seen  boats 
in  Nubia,  whore  timber  is  scarce.  Much  ingenuity  had 
been  practiced  in  putting  her  together,  for  her  planking 
consisted  of  small  hewn  pieces  of  wood,  of  various  sorts 
and  shapes,  roughly  but  perfectly  adapted  to  their 
several  places  and  to  each  other  with  an  ax  or  similar 
weapon.  It  was,  in  fact,  just  such  a  boat  as  a  man 
would  bo  apt  to  build  who  was  set  to  work  to  construct 
one  with  an  axe  and  some  nails  for  his  tools,  and  a  pile  of 
sawed  and  split  fire-wood  for  his  timber. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival,  we  sent  to  the  proprietor 
of  this  crafl  to  forbid  his  departure  on  any  expedition. 

Our  Scottish  friends,  having  arrived  a  little  before  us, 
had  already  secured  the  boat,  and  very  kindly  sent  us» 
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• 

word  that  there  wm  ample  room  for  all  of  us.  It  is  ex- 
ceeding pleasant  to  remember  the  frequent  interohaoges 
of  oonrtesj  with  Dr.  Bonar  and  his  party,  which  con- 
tinaed  so  long  as  our  routes  laj  together.  Manj  deli- 
cious noonings  we  had  together^  when  wo  paused  for 
luncheon  on  hiU-side  or  under  rock-shadows. 

The  successor  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  was  a  tall, 
gaunt,  hard-featured  Arab,  or  fellah,  who  liad  Bedouin 
connections,  and  not  one  whom  we  could  have  selected 
for  any  resemblance  to  Peter.  He  wore  a  blue  shirt, 
loose  drawers,  white  once,  years  ago,  but  woefully  muddy 
now,  and  a  turban  that  looked  like  the  habitation  of  col- 
onics of  insects.  He  had  two  young  men,  boys  rather, 
for  his  assistants,  that  appeared  as  little  likely  to  grow  to 
the  dignity  of  apostleriiip,  as  ho.  But  who  can  tdlf 
The  camel-driver  of  Mecca  was  not  less  villainous  in 
origin,  and  bo  rules,  eventiow,  as  no  man  or  God  rules  the 
souls  of  men,  and  is  obeyed  with  a  devotion  that  Christ- 
ians might  imitate  with  benefit.  Little  did  Sheik  Ibrahim 
know  or  care  for  the  mighty  men  of  ancient  times  who 
had  preceded  him,  in  the  humble  occupation  of  fisher- 
men of  Galilee.  lie  never  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
walking  on  the  waters,  nor  dreamed,  on  stormy  days,  of 
the  power  that  calmed  the  waves  of  that  sea. 

In  point  of  fact.  Sheik  Ibrahim  never  had  been  caught 
out  in  a  storm,  and  in  all  his  life  passed  on  the  sea  he  had 
never  led  the  loiul  when  there  was  the  faintest  sliadow 
of  a  cloud  over  head,  or  more  than  a  child's  breath  of 
wind  on  the  water. 

But  he  had  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines 
when  he  let  his  boat  to  us,  for  we  were  no  long-shore- 
men, and  were  not  given  to  asking  beforehand  what  the 
weather  would  be.  He  brought  the  boat  around  the 
tower,  at  which  the  south  wall  of  Tiberias  ends  in  the 

sea,  and  tkM  she  was  too  deep  to  readi  the  shore,  ho  and 

32 
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his  Arabs .  carried  the  gentlcmea  into  the  boat.  I  bad 
learned  in  Egypt  to  have  a  borror  of  just  tbat  sort  of 
personal  contact,  and  preferred  to  wade  off  myself. 

Miriam  did  not  wisb  to  go  witb  us,  but  preferred  re- 
maining at  tbe  tents,  and  strolling  tbrougb  Tiberiaa  I 
left  Abd-el-Attiy  therefore,  with  her,  and,  with  Dr.  Bonar 
and  two  of  his  party,  we  made  a  company  of  six  in  the 
boat,  beside  the  three  fishermen. 

Wo  got  away  about  ten  in  the  morning.  The  sky  was 
deliciously  beautiful,  and  the  sea  like  a  dream.  Thoro 
was  not  a  breath  of  air  on  the  water,  and  the  sail  hung 
idly  from  the  yard,  so  that  Sheik  Ibrahim,  with  a  glance 
of  intense  satis&ction  at  the  weather,  furled  his  canvas 
in  his  own  peculiar  style  and  took  to  hb  oars,  promising 
us  a  safe  and  speedy  ci'oscdng  of  the  deep. 

Wo  had  taken  sliip  to  go  over  to  the  other  side.  Our 
object  was  a  sail  on  the  sea,  and  our  intention  to  explore 
the  opposite  shore.  But  after  our  Galileans  had  toiled 
hard  for  one  hour,  it  was  manifest  that  they  could  not 
row  us  across  in  four  at  that  rate,  for  though  the  sea  was 
not  more  than  six  miles  Avide,  we  had  not  advanced  one 
of  them  as  yet.  Of  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  however,  I 
can  not  say  enough,  nor  can  I  imagine  where  those  travel- 
ers carried  their  eyes,  who  have  described  the  scenery  of 
the  lake  as  tame  or  uninteresting.  The  first  great  char- 
acteristic of  it  is  the  deep  basin  in  which  it  lies.  This 
is  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  deep  on  all  sides  ex- 
cept at  the  lower  end,  and  the  sharp  slope  of  the  banks, 
which  are  all  of  the  richest  green,  is  broken  and  diversi- 
fied by  the  w6.dys  and  water-couracs  which  work  their 
way  down  through  the  sides  of  the  basin,  forming  dark 
chasms  or  light  sunny  valleys.  Near  Tiberias  these  banks 
are  rocky,  and  ancient  sepulchres  open  in  them,  with  their 
doors  toward  the  water.  They  selected  grand  spots,  as 
did  the  Egyptians  of  old,  for  burial  places,  as  if  they  de- 
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signed  that  when  the  voioe  of  God  ehoold  reach  the 
sleepers,  the j  should  walk  ibrth  and  open  their  ejee  on 
scenes  of  glorioas  beaoty.  On  the  east,  the  wild  and  des- 
olate mountains  contrast  finel j  with  the  deep  bine  lake ; 
and  toward  the  north,  sublime  and  majestic,  Hermon 
looks  down  on  the  sea,  lifUng  his  white  crown  to  heaTen 
with  the  pride  of  a  hill  that  has  seen  the  departing  foot- 
steps of  a  hundred  generations.  On  the  north-east  shore 
of  the  sea  was  a  mngle  tree,  doubtless  a  terebinth,  judg- 
ing from  its  shape,  and  this  is  the  on! j  tree  of  anj  siao 
visible  from  the  water  of  the  lake,  except  a  few  lonely 
palms  in  the  city  of  Tiberias,  and  by  its  solitary  position 
attracts  more  attention  than  would  a  forest. 

The  whole  appearance  of  tlie  scene  is  predsely  what 
we  would  expcict  and  denre  the  scenery  of  Oennesaret  to 
be,  grand  beauty,  but  quiet  calm.  The  very  mountains 
are  calm,  and  if  a  tempest  were  abroad  on  the  sea,  and  a 
poor  fisherman  were  storm-tossed  and  at  his  wit*s  end  with 
fear,  one  would  suppose  ho  had  but  to  look  up  at  thai 
lordly  head  of  Mount  Ilermon,  and  hear  the  voice  of  the 
stiller  of  the  storm  lingering  around  its  stately  summit. 

A  light  breese  springing  up  from  the  northward,  we 
determined  to  run  down  the  sea  to  the  outlet  of  the  Jor- 
dan. Accordingly  we  shook  out  the  sail,  put  up  the 
helm,  all  the  helm  there  was,  and  a  very  poor  one  (bat 
of  that  hereafter),  and  went  down  before  the  wind.  In 
about  an  hour  we  had  run  as  fiir  south  as  the  lolling  off 
of  the  hills,  within  a  mile  of  the  Jordan.  Here  the  wind 
(oiling  ns,  we  went  ashore  on  the  west  bonk,  and  walked 
down  to  the  outlet. 

For  nearly  two  miles  from  the  outlet,  northward,  there 
are  scattered  ruins  on  the  bank  of  the  sea,  but  these 
abound  mostly  at  the  point  where  we  landed,  and  where 
the  hills  retire  on  boUi  sides  of  o  level  spot,  on  which  I 
found  many  evidences  of  an  ancient  city,  wolls  of  hoasesi» 
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and  two  fragments  of  large  colomns.  There  is  also  a  large 
ruin  of  a  stone  building  immediately  at  the  outlet,  on  apoini 
around  which  the  water  flows  as  it  leaves  the  sea.  One  side 
of  the  point  is,  in  &ct,  the  sea  and  the  other  the  Jordan. 

The  exit  of  the  Jordan  from  the  sea  of  Gkdilee  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.  There  is  nothing  to  mark  it,  no 
high  hill  or  overhanging  banks,  or  trees;  but  still  the 
dear,  bright  water,  flowing  out  at  first  slowly,  as  if  re- 
luctant to  leave  the  holy  lake,  and  then  running  swifUy,  as 
if  in  haste  to  rush  downward  to  the  fiir  off  Sea  of  Deatli, 
is  very  beautiful.  To  enjoy  it  more  perfectly,  as  I  am 
accustomed  always  to  do  if  I  have  opportunity,  I  bathed 
in  the  lake  and  the  stream,  and  yielded  myself  to  their 
soft  influences. 

I  entered  the  lake  a  few  rods  above  the  outlet,  and 
drifted  slowly  down  into  the  stream.  It  leaves  the  lake 
by  a  course  nearly  due  west,  narrowing  at  first  to  a  width 
not  exceeding  seventy  feet,  and  here  it  rushes  swiftly 
along ;  but  immediately  below  it  spreads  out  again,  and 
runs  deep,  and  still,  and  slow. 

I  forded  it  at  the  immediate  outlet,  and  found  the  water 
in  the  deepest  part  just  up  to  my  neck,  so  that  my  beard 
lay  in  it  as  I  walked  for  a  rod  or  more.  On  the  opposite 
side,  around  the  foot  of  the  lake,  the  shore  was  very  much 
surf-beaten.  The  water  was  bold  and  deep  all  along,  and 
the  beach  covered  with  small  pebbles,  wliite  as  snow,  and 
worn  by  the  water  to  the  shape,  size,  and  appearance  of 
sugared  almonds,  such  as  are  common  in  candy  shops. 
The  resemblance  was  so  perfect,  that  a  handful  of  them, 
which  I  gathered  and  brought  home,  have  never  fiiiled  to 
deceive  any  one  to  whom  I  hand  them. 

After  lingering  some  two  hours  or  more  at  this  beauti- 
ful spot,  we  found  that  the  boat  had  come  on  do^vTi,  and 
was  now  near  us.  We  returned  to  her,  and  directed  our 
way  for  home. 
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The  winil  hid  now  freshened  frtxn  the  north-west,  and 
I  sswy  in  three  mumtes,  that  Sheik  Ibrahim  knew  as  fittle 
about  the  boat  as  he  wdloonld.  He  had  nerer  attempted  to 
sail  on  the  wind,  and.was  frightened  at  the  very  idea^  Itook 
the  hdm  out  of  his  hands,  trimmed  the  rags  down  as  weA 
as  I  could,  and  laid  her  as  dose  as  she  would  go.  Bat  it 
was  a  dead  fiulare  from  the  first.  Wo  ran  three  or  Ibvr 
miles  ap  the  west  coast  in  good  style,  and  then  there 
came  down  on  the  sea  such  a  gale  as  the  lake  knew  in 
timies  of  old.  The  illostration  of  Soriptore  which  we  had 
was  worth  all  the  subsequent  annoyance  that  it  coat  ns. 
It  was  sudden,  swid,  and  violent.  A  moment  before,  wo 
were  sailing  along  pleasantly  over  the  rippling  water,  and 
now  it  was  lashed  to  foam  by  a  fierce  blast  that  literaOy 
came  dawn  into  the  basin,  and  ploughed  up  the  waters 
into  deep  and  difficult  furrows.  I  did  not  beliere  it  pos- 
sible that  the  little  lake  could  get  up  such  a  sea  as  now 
rolled  and  tossed  us. 

It  was  manifest  instantly  that  wo  were  not  going  to 
make  headway  against  it.  I  put  the  helm  hard  down, 
but  she  paid  no  more  attention  to  it  than  if  it  were  no 
helm.  I  looked  over  the  stem  now  for  the  first  time,  and 
to  my  horror  and  amazement  I  saw  that  it  was  no  helm. 
I  donH  know  whether  she  erer  had  a  rudder,  but  it  was 
now  only  a  rudder-post,  and  nothing  more. 

I  rigged  out  the  solitary  sweep  over  the  stem,  and  en- 
dcarored  to  steer  with  tliat  and  keep  her  head  to  tho 
wind,  but  slio  lay  o(f  ibr  the  east  shore,  and  rolled  and 
pitched  so  Uiat  wo  found  that  on  tliat  tack  we  should 
make  tho  cast  side  of  the  lake  on  the  most  desolate  part 
of  the  shore,  and  that  would  never  do.  I  shooted  to 
Ibrahim  to  haul  down  his  rag  of  a  sail,  and  take  to  the 
oars;  but  ho  was  too  much  frightened  to  be  of  any 
service,  and  the  boys  were  curled  up  in  the  bottom  of  tho 
boat,  in  a  (perfect  state  of  (atalism. 
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Wc  were  all  enjoying  tlio  scene;  danger  thcro  vas 
none  to  any  one  at  all  experienced  in  boating ;  and  the 
recollection  of  the  storm  of  wind  that  once  came  down 
upon  the  lake  when  He  was  there  to  reboko  the  wind  and 
the  raging  of  the  water^*  and  of  that  night  when  the 
disciples  were  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  toiling  and  rowing, 
tossed  with  waves,  and  His  footsteps  walking  over  the 
waters  calmed  thcm,f  occupied  our  thoughts  and  our 
lips. 

But  we#were  fast  driving  out  to  sea ;  and,  while  some 
of  us  hauled  down  the  sail,  others  got  out  the  unequal 
oars.  Kicking  up  the  boys,  I  made  them  take  hold  and 
pull,  threatening  them  with  condign  punishment  if  they 
did  not  obey.  They  '*  toiled  and  rowed,''  but  we  made 
stem-way,  and  I  began  to  feel  uneasy.  The  tents  wore 
about  two  miles  from  us,  visible  on  the  shore,  but  I  ques- 
tioned whether  wo  could  bo  seen  from  them  on  the  rough 
sea,  with  the  dark  back-ground  of  the  south-eastern  hills, 
and  I  knew  that  Miriam  would  begin  to  be  uneasy  as  the 
evening  approached. 

I  sprang  to  the  sweep,  and  pitching  the  Arab  into  his 
favorite  place  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  threw  myself 
down  on  it  in  old  fashioned  liomo  style.  Had  the  wood 
been  a  stout  asb,  I  bIiouUI  have  sent  her  tsborcward  fast 
enough  ;  but  as  I  lay  back,  crack  went  the  oar,  and  over 
I  went,  head  down  and  feet  skyward,  and  a  sudden  in- 
crease of  wind,  one  of  those  outbursts  that  is  always  ready 
to  catch  a  boat  in  a  tight  place,  took  her  off  like  a  flash, 
and  away  she  went  before  it. 

"  Where  now  ?"  asked  Wliitely,  with  an  accent  of 
despair. 

"  To  the  devil,  certain." 

"  Profane  dog." 

*  Luko,  viii.  22,  and  parallel  passages. 
f  Matth.,  xiv.  24,  and  parallel  passages. 
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''  Not  a  bit  of  it— I  mean  tothapUeeordevils.  lUgfat 
there  away  is  the  scene  of  the  miracle ;  and^  as  sore  as 
you're  alive,  we  are  bound  to  the  land  of  the  Gadarenea.** 

It  was  our  only  hope.  We  made  sail  again,  and  let  her 
go.  She  rolled,  and  pitched,  and  tumbled,  and  creaked, 
and  groaned,  and  tumbled,  and  pitched,  and  rolled,  and 
wo  took  to  reading  our  IMhles,  ns  shipwrecked  ]KH>plo  arc 
apt  to  dq,  though  our  motive  was  not  the  same,  perhaps, 
and,  just  two  hours  after  we  put  her  away  before  it,  i^ 
plumped  up  on  the  beach  at  the  mud  village  of  Samak 
(i. «.,  Fisli),  in  the  Widy  Es  Samok,  on  the  south-east 
nlioro  of  the  sea.  Tlio  villagers,  notoriously  bad  scamps, 
came  down  to  meet  us  in  a  crowd,  and  among  tliem  a 
reformed  Bedouin  on  horseback.  I  call  him  a  reformed 
Bedouin,  as  he  was  Bedouin  by  origin,  but  had  become  a 
soldier  in  the  regular  army,  and  was,  a#  a  consequence, 
half  Arab  and  linlf  thorough  scoundrel.  Wo  lost  no  time 
in  securing  his  services  to  go  along  with  us  to  the  Jordan, 
and  ferry  us  over  on  lii^  horse,  for  it  will  be  noticed  thai 
we  were  now  in  the  lands  beyond  Jordan. 

Hastening  our  steps,  for  the  sun  was  declining,  we 
reached  the  east  side  of  the  outlet,  and  I  directed  the 
Arab  to  the  ford  I  ha<l  found  in  the  morning.  lie  pre- 
ferred to  try  his  own  way  ;  and  the  first  person  that  he 
took  on  his  horse  behind  him  went  in  witli  a  plunge  over 
every  thing.  The  second  had  a  similar  cx|>erience ;  and 
I,  having  tied  my  clothes,  pistolis  and  fowling-pieco  in  a 
bundle  on  my  head,  walked  over  as  I  had  done  in  the 
morning,  laughing  to  myself  as  my  beard  swept  down 
the  gentle  flow  of  the  current,  and  toucliing  my  li|)S  to 
the  water  to  kiss  its  bright  and  holy  surface.  Laughing, 
I  say,  for  was  it  not  an  odd  scene  afler  all?  I  had 
crossed  a  hundred  rivers  just  so  at  home,  when  hunting; 
but  wIk)  would  have  dreamed  of  crossing  the  Jordan  in 
that  style  ? 
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o  WO  carao  over  tho  Jordan ;  out!  tbo  last  rays  of  tlio 

woro  gonu,  and  glooiu  was  sottling  down  oii  Iho  lake, 

ito  fouud  oiinielvoH  all  on  tliis  side,  ami  roocly  for  a 

Ic  to  tlio  tonts.     Scratcliing  a  Doto  on  my  tablets  to 

iam  assuring  licr  that  vio  weio  nil  nafu  "  nt  tlio  Iraltoin 

the  eea,"  and  begging  lier  to  send  the  Loraes  to  meet 

i^  and  to  liave  dinner  ready  at  nine  o'clock,  I  sent  it 

tlio  Arab,  and  wo  tlicn  started  off.     Soma  one  liaa 

lliat  'ribciias  U  foiii-  niiloa  from  tho  oullot.    Wu 

.Kcd  very  fast,  and   tlio  ivay  ia  not   at  nil   crooked, 

re  woro  two  hours  and  n  <iiiaitor  fion>  Iho  Jordan  to 

ir  tents. 

Halfway  up,  under  the  steepeat  hills  on  tho  west,  wo 

d  to  paaa  tho  blaok  touts  of  tlio  Ttodouina,  of  whom  wo 

d  met  Bomo  specimens  tho  day  provious,  liotbro  our  nrri- 

I  itt  'Jllwirias.^  Wo  hail  bocu  spouially  wurnod  nguinst 

e>n  OH  diingorons;  but  tlicro  was  nu  othor  1*00(1,  and  wo 

nucd  ill  doublo  HIo  and  passed  in  front  of  tho  camp 

thout  pausing.     One  ninn  came  out  and  shouted  tho 

.jui  vive  of  the  East,  "Entamon" — who  are  yon?  and  we    ' 

nude  no  reply,  bnt  preased  on.    They  knew  who  we  woro 

of  oonree ;  but  dz  men,  with  the  gmoli  amig  carried  by 

Franks,  wore  too  formidable  a  party  for  a  hnndreil  Bo- 

domna  to  attack.    Bolls  from  piatola  will  hurt  somo  one, 

and  an  Arab  hai  a  holy  horror  of  bung  aliot.     Wo  woro 

not  disturbed.    We  hod  passed  the  hot  baths,  and  vero 

within  half  a  mile  of  the  tents,  when  we  met  the  horses. 

He  littering  d(^  of  sn  Arab  had  walked  his  horse  most 

of  the  way  np,  and  had  not  gunod  twenty  minutes  on  us. 

But  we  mounted  very  willingly,  and  wont  into  camp  at  a 

gallop. 

Miriam  had  passed  the  day  qnietly,  visiting  the  Jewish 
synagogue  and  one  or  two  Jewish  bmities  in  the  city,  and 
especially  the  solitary  old  Qreek  priest  who  is  located 
here,  into  whoso  house  she  was  persuaded  to  go  by  his 
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and  daaghier,  who  wiahed  much  to  see  the  Franktah 
lady.  Sho  underwent  the  oaual  examination^  and  was 
not  a  little  interested  in  their  nmple  manners  and  their 
wonderment 

Tlio  Bodoain  who  had  brought  my  note  to  Hiriatn,  now 
demanded  pay  for  his  scrvioes,  which,  notwithstanding 
his  slowness,  we  gave  him  liberally.  But  no  liberality 
reaches  the  heart  of  an  Arab,  especially  one  of  this  re- 
formed class,  lie  vociferated  for  more,  and  when  it  was 
refused,  grew  boisterous.  Next  morning  SelimHi  donkey 
was  missing.  Ilad  it  been  Betuni^s,  I  should  have  re- 
garded It  as  a  serious  loss  to  the  daily  sources  of  amuse- 
ment, but  Selim^s  was  a  very  slow  donkey,  with  no  special 
points  to  Interest  me  in  his  behalf 

I  contented  myself  with  backing  Selim*s  application  to 
the  governor  of  Tiberias  for  indenmity,  the  loss  bdng 
under  the  walls  of  his  city.  But  wo  never  heard  of  the 
animal  again,  and  charged  him  to  the  account  of  our  Be- 
douin acquaintance. 


23. 

Jt)e  dJiiirie  of  JibeHq?- 

Sunday  morning  rose  on  the  sea,  a  calm,  still,  beautiful 
morning,  that  reminded  us  of  summer  Sabbath  mornings 
in  the  up-country  long  ago,  when  the  air  was  quiet  and  still, 
when  the  whistle  of  the  quaU  came  up  joyously  from  the 
stubble-field ;  and  if  you  listened  at  the  right  moment 
you  could  hear  far  over  the  hills  and  valleys  the  sound  of 
the  church  bell  in  the  village,  musical  and  clear. 

I  pan  hardly  remember  now  how  that  Sunday  passed. 
It  was  a  long,  delicious  dream.  Wo  read  over  all  the 
passages  of  the  life  of  Christ  that  were  connected  in  any 
manner  with  the  sea.  We  wandered  among  the  graves 
of  the  Jews,  close  by  our  teiUs.  Most  of  them  are  marked 
with  broken  sbafls  of  colinnns  that  onco  supported  the 
architecture  of  old  Tiberias.  These  arc  cai-vcd  with  He- 
brew legends,  and  lie  prostrate  ou  the  graves ;  for  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  children  of  Israel  are  forbidden  to  erect 
upright  tomb-stones. 

Toward  noon  we  walked  a  little  way  up  the  hill-side, 
and  sat  down  under  the  shadow  of  a  ruined  wall,  the 
wall  of  an  ancient  Christian  church,  and  listened  to  a  ser- 
mon, that  was  rather  a  talk,  in  simple  but  eloquent  lan- 
guage, from  our  companion,  Dr.  Bonar. 

I  can  not  forbear  relating  an  amusing  mistake  that  one 
of  my  Arabs  made  while  we  were  sitting  together  on  the 
hill-side  in  the  morning.     Wo  had  selected  a  spot  not  far 
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distant  from  tho  tents,  among  the  ruins  of  old  Tiberias^ 
under  the  shadow  of  a  high  wall,  and  on  the  ruins  of  it. 
As  we  gathered  here,  and  just  before  the  doctor  coro« 
menoed  the  simple  service,  I  told  the  Arab,  who  had 
come  with  Miriam^s  donkey  up  the  hill,  to  go  back  to  the 
tents  and  bring  me  a  carpet  to  spread  on  the  ground  for 
her  to  sit  on.  lie  went  down,  and  just  as  we  were  com- 
mencing to  sing  a  hymn  ho  returned,  and  handed  me,  to 
my  horror,  a  bunch  of  cigars.  It  was  impossible  to  ex- 
plain the  incident  to  my  astonished  companions ;  and  I 
did  not  know  but  our  Scotch  friends  might  imagine  it 
customary  in  America  to  **  smoke  in  meeting.**  I  was 
obligeil  to  rest  under  the  imputation  of  having  sent  for 
cigars  till  our  service  was  ended,  and  then  informed  them 
that  the  Arabic  word  se^ada  was  so  like  cigara  that  tho 
stupid  fellow  had  misunderstood  me,  and  thought  I 
wanted  to  smoke  while  the  doctor  preached. 

Nearly  a  mile  south  of  Tiberias,  on  tho  lake  shore,  are 
several  hot  springs,  over  which,  from  time  to  time,  since 
the  days  of  the  Roman  emperors,  bathing-houses  have 
been  erected.  Of  those  now  standing  the  last  was  built 
by  Ibrahim  Paslia,  of  the  material  which  the  old  city  left 
lying  all  around  them.  The  chief  bathing-room  is  in 
oriental  style,  a  deep,  circular  bath  with  a  dome  overhead 
supported  by  columns  that  were  once  the  ornaments  of 
lloman  palaces.  There  is  a  small  bathing-room  for  a 
private  bath  adjoining  this.  I  sent  down  in  the  morning, 
to  have  the  bath  thoroughly  cleaned  out,  and  fresh,  clean 
water  let  in.  Toward  evening  we  walked  down  and 
bathed.  The  temperature  of  the  water  was  about  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  It  was  by  a  slow  process  of  boiling 
one  foot  and  then  the  other,  and  then  letting  ourselves 
slowly  down  in,  an  inch  a  minute,  that  "Wliitely  and  I 
finally  suoceede<1  in  measuring  the  depth  of  tho  bath, 
which  was  just  five  feet.    I  boile<1  myself  lialf  an  hour  and 
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camo  out  a  now  man.  It  was  ono  of  tho  most  rofroshing 
baths  I  have  ever  taken,  and  I  added  an  improvement  to 
the  usual  style  of  bathing,  by  ooming  out  and  going  down 
to  the  sea  shore,  where  I  plunged  into  the  cold  water. 
That  was  magnificent. 

From  the  time  of  leaving  Jerusalem,  Miriam  had  suf- 
fered a  severe  piun  in  her  left  shoulder,  which  was  cither 
rheumatism  or  neuralgia.  It  was  a  great  affliction,  and  so 
severe  at  times,  after  a  long  day's  ride,  as  to  be  almost 
uitolerable.  She  bathed  here  and  never  heard  of  the  pun 
again.  We  attributed  the  cure  to  the  waters,  and  I 
mention  it  for  the  benefit  of  any  traveler  who  may  hesi- 
tate to  try  them. 

I  have  already  related  my  success  at  Nazareth  in  get- 
ting wine.  We  had  exhausted  the  supply  of  our  excellent 
friend,  the  superior  of  the  Convent  of  the  Annunciation, 
and  I  proposed  to  follow  his  advice  hero  at  Tiberias. 

Late  in  the  evening  we  went  into  the  town  to  see  the 
Jews,  for  of  them  alone  can  wine  be  purchased.  The 
Mussulmans  never  make  or  use  it,  and  the  Jews  through- 
out Palestine  have  a  regular  monopoly  of  it. 

Tho  moonlight  lay  like  a  blessing  on  tho  old  city.  Tho 
walls,  lying  still  in  tho  sad  ruins  that  wero  tho  result  of 
tho  earthquake  in  1837,  wero  picturesque  and  beautiful  in 
the  pale  light.  Wo  entered  tho  city  through  a  breach 
and  a  long,  dark,  arched  building.  I  did  not  go  to  ex- 
amine it  by  daylight,  and  don't  know  what  it  was.  Wo 
went  directly  to  a  house  that  was  kept  as  a  hotel,  by  a 
Mr.  Wiseman,  and  ho  offered  us  specimens  of  various 
sorts  of  wine.  The  first  tasted  like  spoiled  beer,  the 
second  liko  spoiled  cider,  and  the  third  was  poison. .  Wo 
then  commenced  a  regular  cruise  among  Jewish  houses, 
and  were,  at  length,  fortunate  in  meeting  an  old  lady  in 
a  moonlit  street,  who  took  ua  to  licr  own  house  where  she 
assured  us  she  had  good  wine. 
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It  was  a  dean  plaoe,  and  a  neat  room  into  which  aho 
'  iihowed  tM,  and  there  was  in  it  a  young  girl  of  rare 
beauty.  Such,  I  thought,  as  I  looked  at  her,  might  huTO 
been  the  beautiful  mother  of  Benjamin.  She  was  tall, 
slender,  yet  with  a  fbll  form  and  graceful ;  her  (ace  was 
white  and  delicate,  and  aho  had  an  eye  to  haunt  a  young 
man  like  ray  friend,  and  even  to  reTiait  the  dreams  of  an 
older  one,  like  myself.  While  we  talked  with  her,  the 
old  lady  had  gone  out  and  now  returned  with  a  glass  of 
wine.  It  was  much  better  than  the  best  of  Wiseman*s, 
but  it  was  poor  stuff.  I  told  her  so,  and  she  brought  a 
l>cttcr  article.  Whitcly  sippctl  it  and  lookc<1  over  tlio 
top  of  the  glass  at  Sand — that  was  her  name — and  praised 
the  wine,  and  I  bought  it. 

After  we  had  lefl  the  house,  I  told  him  frankly  I  didn*t 
like  it  much,  and  was  going  to  look  for  better.  We 
knocked  at  half  a  dozen  houses,  and,  at  length,  scared  up 
a  family  who  answered  our  query  for  wine  with  an  affirm- 
ative, and  a  young  woman,  bidding  us  wait,  ran  out,  like 
a  ghost  in  the  moonlight,  and  soon  returned  with  the 
same  old  lady.  She  was  a  sister  of  Sarai  and  this  was  her 
mother.  She  laughed  at  finding  us  looking  for  better 
wine  than  she  had  sold  us,  and  told  us  she  had  better  yet 
at  home,  whereat  we  laughed  and  went  back  with  her, 
not  unwilling  to  see  Sarai  again.  Alas,  Sarai  sat  in  a 
comer  with  her  husband,  a  filtliy-looking  dog,  and  the 
wine  was  a  poor  consoler  for  such  a  discovery.  But  it 
was  a  very  decided  improvement  on  the  last,  and  we 
bought  another  gallon,  and  went  away.  I  had  still  a 
notion  that  there  might  be  better  wine  in  Tiberias,  and, 
as  the  moon  was  bright  and  the  Jewish  interiors  might 
possibly  show  up  something  more  of  the  Sarai  sort,  we 
went  on  around  town  and,  at  length,  hit  on  another 
family  who  could  sell  us  wine.   So  we  sat  down  in  a  dingy 

room,  and  the  mother  went  out  and  came  bade  wHli»- 
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Sarai  i  Identioally,  And  jbo  laughed  the  gayest  im- 
aginable laaglii  and  jaid,  in  her  masieal  Teatonio — ^for 
Sarai  was  German,  and  her  voiee  made  even  Glerman 
mnsioal — she  siud  her  mother  had  better  wine  than  wo 
had  tasted.  And^so  wo  wont  baok  in  a  high  state  of  in- 
dignation at  th^  f>ld  woman,  whioh  all  passed  away  as  we 
followed  Sana's  ezqnirite  form,  and  saw  her  &co  in  the 
moonlight  of  Tiberias.  Saoli,  ero  she  dnnod,  might  well 
hayo  been  Mary  of  Magdabi  if  indeed  she  was  so  groat  a 
sinner,  whioh  is  mnoh  to  be  doubted.  Snob  might  haye 
been  Miriam  the  mother  of  the  Lord. 

The  old  lady  laughed  again,  at  my  indignant  remon- 
strances, and  I  followed  her  now  to  her  reservoirs,  not  un- 
willing to  see  a  Tubareeyeh  wine-cellar.  It  was  a  cellar, 
threo  or  four  feet  below  the  level  of  ^e  court  of  her  little 
mud  house.  It  was  filled  with  largo,  earthen  jars.  Each 
one  would  hold  half  a  barrel,  lliey  had  largo  open  tops, 
on  which  were  earthen  covers.  I  opened  one  after  an- 
other, and  tasted  every  variety  of  Galileo  wine.  Some 
was  new,  and  raw  and  unpleasant,  the  bitter  taste  of  the 
grape-seed  predominating,  others  were  r}pb  and  more  like 
a  Beaune  claret  sweetened  with  sugar.  One  jar  was 
much  like  dead  champagne,  and  that  which  she  thought 
best  of  all  was  heavier  than  old  port,  thick,  oily,  and 
crusty,  very  pleasant  to  taste  but  cloying  immediately. 
I  never  have  seen  any  thing  like  it  in  wine  elsewhere,  but 
I  found  it  the  favorite  among  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  and 
here.  She  had  eight  or  ten  kinds,  and  some  of  them 
evidently  the  jars  from  which  Wiseman's  poison  came. 

When  I  returned  into  the  house,  Sarai's  husband,  who 
was  a  boy  of  eighteen  or  nineteen^  produced  a  silver  coin 
of  Ptolemaic  times,  which  he  wished  me  to  buy  at  a  large 
price.  He  told  me  that  a  boy  at  Safed  had  recently  found 
a  hole  full  of  them.  These  holes,  full  of  coins,  turn  up 
occasionally  in  Iloly  Land,  the  buried  treasures  of  an- 
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civata,  irboM  diut  hu  long  »go  beoomn  part  of  tho  duat 
KTound  tbmr  gold.  Tha  modonu,  liowflver,  know  vary 
well  tbo  valuo  of  old  coini,  anil  mhco  llio  diaoovciy  of 
Alexandrian  gold  coins  at  Sidon,  the  goldamitha  of  B«j- 
roal  hare  been  manulkctaring  tliem  from  the  old  pattenia, 
BO  that  tbo  anppljr  ia  cnormoiw. 

Not  «Tcn  Uio  beauty  of  Barai  could  jtcrauado  ua  into 
payuig  her  bnabond's  [irico  for  a  coin  of  whioh  I  hwl  at 
readjr  a  Bpedmcn,  and  having  iwnt  our  jiuTcbnaea  of  wtoo 
to  tho  tents,  selecting 'enough  to  lant  nn  ns  far  aa  Damas- 
cuN,  vo  came  out  into  tlic  moonligiit,  and  strolled  aloag 
tha  shore  of  the  si>a  till  it  was  high  noon  of  oigbL 


21t. 

Ws  Itfli  tho  Bea  of  Galilee  with  much  the  some  regret 
that  we  had  on  leaving  Jerosalem. 

Three  nights  on  its  quiet  side  had  endeared  to  us  the 
associations  with  its  shores  and  waves  far  more  than  the 
reading  of  its  history  possibly  could,  and  wo  had  but  this 
comfort  in  going,  that  we  should  take  away  mmiy  of  the 
memories  that  haunt  its  sacred  banks.  The  music  of  its 
waves,  to  which  we  slept  each  night,  is  ^'  a  joy  forever," 
and  in  years  to  oome  the  memory  of  that  melody  will 
serve  to  soothe  far  better  than  its  imaginations  in  former 
times. 

While  the  baggage  was  put  on  tho  horses,  Moreright 
and  myself  climbed  the  ruius  of  tho  wall  of  Tiberias,  and 
sitting  on  a  tower,  overlooked  the  place  and  the  sea, 
making  some  notes  of  general  appearances. 

The  sea  of  Galilee  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  miles  in 
direct  length  from  north  to  south,  and  about  seven  in 
width  at  tho  widest  part,  which  is  nearer  tho  northern 
than  the  southei*n  end.  I  have  already  described  the 
general  aspect  of  the  scenery  around  the  sea.  The  eastern 
shore  is  in  general  straighter  than  the  western.  That  is 
to  say  its  line  is  more  nearly  north  and  south.  There  is 
a  great  curve  to  the  westward  in  the  line  of  tho  other 
beach,  which  readiest  the  utmost  point  of  westing  at  tho 
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village  of  Hegdd,  the  anotent  Magdalm.  Tiberiai  k  aboal 
three  miles  south  of  this  point,  and  about  six  north  from 
the  extreme  south  point.  It  is  the  only  place  of  imporV 
anco  on  the  lake.  Samak,  on  its  extreme  soutliem  limit, 
and  a  small  collection  of  huts,  called  £1  Iloussan,  direoUj 
opposite  Tiberias,  are  the  only  other  villages  visible  on  all 
the  shores,  and  tlicse  are  but  mud  huts,  inliabited  by  the 
Iioorest  fellalieeh.  Tlio  Arabs  told  me  of  a  large  village 
called  Fmk,  lying  two  hours  east  of  £1  Iloussan,  beyond 
the  mountains,  but  I  oould  gather  no  particulars  of  interest 
concerning  it. 

Tradition  locates  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  city  of  Tiberias,  where  there  is  a 
chapel  built  and  dedicated  to  Peter,  which  belongs  to  the 
Latin  convent  at  Nszareth.  It  is  supposed  also  to  cover 
the  spot  where  CbrisVs  last  charge  to  Peter  was  deliv- 
ered. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tiberias  are  Christians,  Jews,  and 
Moslems,  and  arc  about  equally  divided.  Tlio  native  pop> 
ulotion  can  hardly  exceed,  if  it  reach  twenty-Hve  hundred. 
Tho  Jews  arc  of  all  nations,  and  I  found  them  talking 
Italian,  S|mnisli,  and  German,  while  many  of  them  wero 
such  recent-comers  that  they  had  not  yet  learned  Arabia 
The  Christians  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  Grcek-Catholio, 
that  is,  belonging  to  the  branch  of  the  Greek  Church 
which  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  llome. 

Wc  found  the  fish  of  the  lake  very  ]»alAtablo,  and  hi 
Uiste  not  unlike  the  fierch  and  large  roactli  of  our  own 
waters.  The  statement  that  the  Abou-Kislir,  a  fish  of  the 
Nile,  is  also  found  here,  I  think  must  have  its  origin  in 
the  same  name  being  applied  to  difierent  fisli.  I  have 
taken  many  of  the  Abou-Kishr  in  the  Nile,  and  am  satis- 
fied that  that  fish  will  not  hve  except  in  a  muddy  stream. 
Fish  are  very  choice  of  their  water,  and  one  accustomed 
to  mud,  is  seldom  found  in  clear  water.     Nor  did  I  see. 
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among  many  yarioties  offish  at  Tiberiasi  any  that  resem- 
bled the  Abou-Kishr. 

With  the  history  of  the  city,  I  will  not  detain  the 
reader.  It  is  chiefly  a  history  of  times  since  the  days  of 
the  Saviour.  Tiberias  attained  its  greatest  importance 
under  the  Roman  emperors  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  became  the  great  seat  of  the  Hebrew  scholars  and  of 
Jewish  learning.  In  the  Crusades  it  also  figures  largely, 
but  in  the  later  years  it  has  gone  to  decay. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  hill  of  Hattin  as  the  sup- 
posed Mountain  of  the  Beatitudes.  There  is  certainly  no 
reason  for  giving  it  such  a  name. 

The  fact  is  stated  very  barely  that  Christ  ^^  went  up 
into  a  mountain,"  and  beyond  the. more  fact  that  this  was 
in  Galilee,  wo  know  nothing.  That  i)assago  in  the  mount- 
ain sermon,'^  a  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  can  not  bo  hid," 
has  oflcn  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  city  of 
Safed,  which,  standing  on  a  high  hill  far  to  the  north,  is 
visible  from  almost  all  parts  of  Galilee.  But  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  Christ  had  reference  to  this  place,  inasmuch 
OS  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  so  great  antiquity. 

The  city  on  the  summit  of  Tabor  might  well  have  sug- 
gested the  idea.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a 
commanding  fortress  and  town  'on  this  isolated  knoll  over- 
looking the  vast  plains  and  rolling  land  west  of  the  sea 
and  the  Jordan.     But  all  this  is  conjecture. 

There  is  one  event  of  tlio  life  of  Christ  which  has  been 
located  by  various  hypotheses  on  every  high  hill  in  Galilee. 
I  allude  to  the  transfiguration.  The  evidence  of  Scripture 
would  appear  to  be  very  decided  that  this  took  placo 
somewhere  in  tho  northern  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  among 
the  "  towns  of  Cesareo-Philippi."  It  was  in  this  neigh- 
borhood that  Mark  locates  it  more  nearly  than  any  other 
(Mark,  viii.,  27),  and  the  expression  afterward  used  in 
tho  30th  verse  of  the  9th  chapter,  "they  departed  thence 
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ftod  paaed  ihroagh  Qalilee,**  tppeara  to  imply  that  thej 
were  not  in  Qmlileo  when  it  oocarred. 

While  Horeright  and  myself  diacnased  these  variooa 
subjecta,  the  tents  had  diaappeared,  the  baggage  waa 
gone,  and  a  shout  at  length  called  us  from  our  seat  on  the 
wall  to  the  late  camp-ground,  the  picasantcst  of  all  our 
canip-grouiids  in  Holy  I.And. 

Wo  rode  slowly  under  the  wall  of  the  old  city,  and 
ascended  the  hill,  along  the  bank  of  the  sea.  Tlie  water 
was  so  clear,  that  from  two  hundred  feet  above  it  we 
could  see  largo  and  small  fisli  playing  about  in  it,  and 
all  the  colors  of  the  |>cbblc8  on  tlio  bottom.  One  hour 
and  twenty  minutes  from  Hberiaa,  wo  arrived  at  Mag* 
dala,  now  called  Hegdel,  a.  collection  of  mud  huts,  the 
sole  representative  of  the  city  of  the  Mary  whose  afflic- 
tions have  been  transformed,  in  tradition,  into  sins. 

Hero  our  }»atli  caiuo  down  to  the  bcadi,  which  was 
now  soil  sand,  filled  with  on  infinite  number  of  shells,  and 
along  this,  with  our  horses*  foot  oilentimcs  in  the  water, 
wo  rode  for  one  Ii6ur,  when  wo  reached  Khan  Minieh. 
Our  last  hour  had  been  over  a  broad  and  beautiful  valley, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  tlio  wild  mountainous  ridges,  in 
which  the  ancient  robbers  found  almost  inaccesuble  cav- 
erns to  hide  and  fortify  themselves  in,  and  whence  they 
were  dislodged  by  men  let  down  from  above  in  basketa, 
or  machines  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  north 
fiide  of  the  plain  abuts  on  the  range  of  hills  which  crosses 
tlio  head  of  the  sea.  lliis  is  the  plain  and  land  of  Oen* 
nesareth,  Chinnereth  or  Chinneroth.  For  Uie  former 
name  is,  doubtless,  a  corruption  of  the  latter,  which 
is  found  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Joshua,  as  one  of 
the  cttiea  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali. 

Khan  Minieh  is  kut  a  name.  There  is  a  beautiful 
spring  of  water  here,  running  a  few  rods  into  the  lake, 
and  surrounded  by  rich  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  a 
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rained  kliaoi  but  no  other  remains.  We  bad  pawed 
groves  of  oleander,  in  bloom,  for  neai'ly  the  Mrhole  hour, 
and  now  we  found  almond  and  fig-trees,  and  wild  flowers 
in  profusion.  The  water  of  the  fountain  was  not  pleas- 
ant. It  was  not  cold,  and  the  taste  was  by  no  means  so 
sweet  as  to  justify  the  tradition  that  it  is  a  branch  of  the 
Nile.    It  was  in  fact  a  little  brackish. 

I  think  Dr.  llobinson's  views  of  this  BiK>t,  as  the  local- 
ity of  Capernaum,  arc  satisfactory.  The  location  of  tliu 
place  with  reference  to  Qennesareth,  and  the  resemblance 
of  the  fountain  to  that  of  Capernaum,  as  described  by 
Josephus,  appear  sufficient  evidence  in  the  absence  of 
direct  proof  against  it,  which  the  other  locality  at  Tell- 
Hun  does  not  fui-nish.  The  argument  which  I  heard 
iised  in  favor  of  the  other  locality  was  somewhat  amus- 
ing. 

''  Capernar.ui  was  on  a  high  hill,"  said  the  gentleman ; 
'*  because  the  apostrophe  of  Chi*ist  so  implies  when 
he  said,  'Thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto 
heaven.' " 

'^But  I  imagined  that  was  quite  figurative,"  said  I, 
"and  referred  to  tlio  pride  of  the  inhabitants." 

*'  O,  yes,  but  also  to  the  locality.  I  should  certainly 
look  for  a  place  on  a  hill.  I  think  there  was  n  literal 
truth  in  the  apostrophe  evident  on  its  face." 

"  But  you  believe  that  Christ's  prophecy  concerning  it 
has  been  fulfilled  ?" 
"  Doubtless." 

"Then  I  advise  you  to  look  for  Capernaum  in  the 
lowest  hollow  you  can  find  in  these  parts,  for  the  cui*se 
was,  ^  Thou  shalt  be  cast  down  to  hell,'  and  that  must  be 
as  literally  true  as  the  first  part  of  it,  *  which  art  exalted 
unto  heaven.' "  ^ 

We  now  ascended  the  hills  which  cross  the  head 
of  the  lake,  and  left  its  shores.     Looking  back  on  it  wo 
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saw  the  probable  locality  of  Choraiaii  and  Bethaaida,  bat 

they  are  conjeotaral  wholly.   We  swept  our  eyes  oTer  the 

entire  lake,  as  wo  then  supposed  for  the  last  time,  but  all 

day  long,  as  wo  went  up  the  hills,  wo  caught  glimpses  of 

its  silver  surface,  and  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before 

we  saw,  for  the  last  time,  the  blue  waters  of  Gcnncsaroth. 

The  way  now  became  difltcult  beyond  parallel.     For 

miles  the  road  lay  over  rolling  hills  covered  with  broken 

rock,  over  which  any  other  horses  than  those  would  have 

fallen  a  hundred  times.     Path   there   was  none.     Wo 

found  our  way  northward,  as  wo  saw  fit,  and  rejoiced 

exceedingly  at  two  hours  from  Khan  Minieli,  when  wo 

saw  the  walls  of  Khan  Jubb  Yusef^  where  wo  wero  to  lunch. 

It  was  a  dismal  place.    The  khan  was  an   inmiense 

stone  building  surrounding  a  court-yard  knee-deep  in 

mud,  in  one  comer  of  which  lay  a  dead   camel.    Tho 

effluvia  was  horrible,  and  we  could  not  enter,  but  we  sat 

down  outside  and  restecl  awhile. 

Tliis  khan  has  been  described  by  travelers  as  marking 
the  spot  where  one  of  tho  traditions  locates  the  pit  bto 
which  the  brethren  of  Joseph  threw  him,  and  Burckhardt 
and  Dr.  Robinson  speak  of  the  pit  itself  as  **  in  a  court  by 
the  side  of  the  khan.^  The  former  describes  it  as  **  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  at  least  thirty  feet  deep.**  This  is  a 
mistake.  There  is  a  curious  outside  court,  walled  in  and 
faced,  by  the  side  of  the  khan,  but  it  contains  only  an 
ordinary  cistern.  Tlie  reputed  pit  of  Jo80|>li  is  a  half 
hour  from  the  khan,  which  has  no  connection  with  it, 
and  only  derives  its  name  from  the  proximity. 

There  is  another,  and  much  more  Ukely  locality  for 
Dothaim,  among  Uie  mountains  aoutli  of  Jcrsreel,  and 
there  is  every  evidence  against  this  in  tho  north  country. 

I  have  marked  this  day  as  one  of  tho  most  weary  in  my  • 
entire  journey ings.     If  flowers  mark  the  footsteps  of  the 
fx>rd,  one  might  bclievo  tliat  ho  had  lingered  around  the 
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fountain  at  Minieh  and  tho  lulls  abovo  it,  for  their  pro- 
fusion was  unexampled.  But  after  this  there  were  none, 
except  occasional  bulbous  roots,  of  which  wo  gathered 
spedmens  for  the  conservatory  at  home. 

I  felt  as  if  leaving  the  footprints  of  Christ.  As  I  went 
northward  from  Galilee,  all  interest  in  that  country  seemed 
to  cease.  The  incidents  of  travel  alone  interested  us,  and 
we  ceased  any  longer  to  nmrk  spots  that  were  sanctified 
in  tho  history  of  tho  Lord.  Nevcithclcss,  wo  were  not  yet 
away  from  i  Holy  Land,  for  his  wanderings  led  him  to 
Cesarea-Philippi,  and  we  were  going  there. 

Toward  evening,  as  we  rode  slowly  over  a  long  slope 
descending  to  a  deep  vfkdj  or  bed  of  a  stream,  we  caught 
sight  of  five  gazelles  on  the  plain  ahead  of  us. 

Shouting  to  tho  rest  to  hold  up,  I  wheeled  short  to  tho 
right,  dashed  down  a  side  valley  that  joined  tho  other  a 
hundred  rods  below,  and  going  down  this,  crossed  tho  dry 
bed  of  tho  brook,  and  went  up  the  opposite  ascent.  I  had 
gotten  halfway  up,  when  a  shout  from  Abd-el-Atti  warned 
me  that  they  were  alarmed.  The  next  moment,  one  of 
them  dashed  along  tho  top  of  the  ridge,  showing  his  head 
an  instant  only.  I  gave  Mohammed  the  rein,  and  ho 
went  back  into  tho  valley,  and  down  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
liko  a  thunderbolt.  Now  ho  took  a  rock  at  a  leap,  and 
how  he  went,  break-neck  fashion,  down  a  steep  descent. 
Tiio  speed  was  tremendona  for  flvo  minutes,  and  then  a 
faint  halloo  overtook  me.  Looking  back  over  my  shoulder, 
I  saw  Abd-el-Atti  waving  his  hand  to  signify  that  they  had 
stopped.  I  turned  up  the  hill  again,  taking  it  diagonally. 
Tlio  horse  went  over  tho  ridgo  as  I  swung  my  fowling- 
piece  from  my  back,  and  threw  it  over  my  left  arm.  It 
was  loaded  with  heavy  shot.  I  had  been  that  day  killing 
.  vultures  on  the  bodies  of  dead  animals  in  tho  voad,  for 
we  were  on  the  great  Damascus  and  Jerusalem  caravan 
route. 
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Afl  I  oamo  up  on  tho  table-Und,  I  was  within  a  hnn- 
dred  yards  of  tbem«  The j  ghmced  at  me  a  moment,  and 
were  off  like  tho  wind,  bounding  twenty  feet  at  the  first 
jump.  Shot  was  quick,  but  not  quick  enough  for  themi 
oud  I  wasted  both  barrels  on  them,  and  then  spoke  to  Mo- 
hammed again.  lie  knew  what  I  wislied  right  well,  and 
the  pace  was  fearful  as  we  went  along  the  edge  of  the  ridge 
toward  a  point  where  I  saw  they  must  turn  a  little,  and 
give  me  a  chanoe  at  them  as  they  went  down  toward  the 
Jordan.  It  happened  as  I  expected.  As  they  fonnd 
tliemselves  on  the  edge  of  the  abrupt  precipice,  they 
turned  and  crossed  in  front  of  me,  and  I  sent  a  ball  from 
my  Colt  at  the  large  one  who  led  the  drove.  But  I  ti'as 
going  too  fast  for  a  steady  aim,  and  missed  him.  The 
next,  and  the  next  disappeared  over  the  bank,  and  I 
shouted  to  Mohammed  to  stop.  He  brought  up  as  if  he 
had  struck  a  wall,  his  feet  plunging  and  sliding  in  the 
loose,  red  soil,  and  then  I  had  a  fair  sight  at  the  last  but 
one.  lie  stumbled  as  I  shot,  and  went  rolling  down  the 
hill. 

I  rode  back  slowly,  with  my  game  across  my  horsed 
neck,  and  joined  the  party  an  hour  ahead  on  the  road. 

Just  as  I  came  up  with  them,  yro  met  a  Bedouin  gomg 
down  toward  Tibenas.  lie  paused,  and  asked  if  we 
were  going  to  Damascus,  **  £s  Shem,^  and  strongly  urged 
us  not  to  make  tho  attempt.  lie  told  us  that  the  Druses 
were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Ilemion,  and  were  murdering  travelers,  of  all  creeds  and 
kinds ;  that  we  should  never  reach  Damascus  alive,  and 
sundry  similar  consolatory  assurances.  Wo  felt  much 
encouraged  by  his  story,  and  began  to  think  there  was 
excitement  ahead.  We  came  so  near  it  as  this,  thai  we 
helped  bury  a  man  who  was  shot  by  a  Druse  on  the  side 
of  Mount  Ilermon  four  days  alter  this,  but  we  had  no 
fighting  on  our  own  account. 
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AD  the  afternoon,  we  had  been  looking  down  fitm  the 
Ulb  orer  which  we  were  ridings  on  tbe  plain  of  El  Uooleli, 
and  the  waters  of  Merom,  now  caDed  the  fadLo  Bl  Hooleh. 
Toward  erening^  we  had  eome  op  with  the  bke,  though 
we  were  much  to  the  weai  of  it,  and  at  length,  fi»rding  a 
dtrong  atream  rfwater  hj  a  rode  nuD,  we  fcond  the  time 
AO  late  thai  I  ordered  a  halt^  and  dedded  to  pitdi  the 
tonta  here  inatead  of  going  on  fiirthor,  as  wo  had  at  fint 
intended. 

'Jhe  itream  of  which  I  have  qpoken,  had  iU  aoorce 
dose  bj  oor  eamp-gronnd.  Indeed,  the  old  mill  waa 
actnaOj  at  the  ontlet  of  a  magniiloent  qpring,  a  pond  of 
a  hundred  ftet  in  diameter,  neari  j  drcolar,  which  poured 
out  a  fine  strong  atream,  ampl  j  anificient  for  all  the  por- 
poaeaofNewToikcttj.  Sodi  a  fcontain  on  Manhattan- 
island  would  render  Ihe  Croton  aqueduct  unnecessary. 
The  pond  was  fiUed  with  fidi.  They  crowded  each  other, 
large,  noble  fellows,  quite  eighteen  indies  long,  by  hun- 
dreds. But  no  inducements  of  bait  that  I  could  invent, 
would  persuade  them  to  touch  the  hook,  and  I  passed  the 
time  till  dark  in  a  vain  attempt  to  take  oven  one. 

Night  came  down  on  ns  with  all  the  beauty  of  a  Syrian 
night,  Blarry  and  moony,  and  the  dashing  stream  made 
the  music  to  wliick  >vo  slept  by  the  mill  of  Malabo. 

I  can  not  say  that  our  dreams  that  night  were  iliAcrent 
from  usual,  nor  do  I  remember  that  we  dreamed  of  homo 
with  more  or  less  distinctness  than  on  other  nights.  I 
only  know,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  the  day  previous 
had  appeared  long,  and  sad,  and  weary,  and  that  we  felt 
as  if  leaving  Holy  Land. 

The  wind  was  cold  and  mournful  m*ound  the  tents. 
Thrice  before  I  slept  I  walked  out  into  the  gloom,  and 
listened  to  the  dash  of  the  strong  stream  that  went  hur- 
rying down  to  the  Jordan  and  the  sea  of  Galilee,  to  rest 
a  little  while  there  in  Bunyliine,  and  tlicn  go  down  to 
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death  in  the  Dead  B^x  There  was  a  ttork,  which  I  had 
ahoi,  lyiug  on  the  ground  before  the  tent,  white  and 
ghoetlj.  The  wind  flattered  the  flag  over  mj  head,  and 
■onghed  over  the  ropet.  I  met  Moreright  once.  Hoi 
too,  wasrettieea. 

**  la  it  not  a  dismal  night  ?**  said  ho. 

**  I  donH  lialf  liko  tlio  ndgliborhood,**  was  my  reply. 
**  liomor  speaks  of  it  as  not  the  safest  part  of  Syria.** 

That  night  was  moamfnl  elsewhere,  llad  we  known 
the  bitterness  of  the  cop  that  those  we  loved  were  that 
night  drinking,  we  had  not  slept  so  calmly  in  oar  tents 
on  the  Ilooloh  phiin.  For  while  wo  slept,  tho  sun  of  a 
soathem  winter  was  going  westward  over  the  forests  of 
Florida,  and  among  them  oar  brother  Charlie,  best  and 
noblest  of  brothers,  was  passmg  heavenward  by  that  road, 
which,  dark  as  it  seems  to  our  eyes,  is,  thank  Ck>d,  no 
longer  or  more  difficult  where  ho  entered  on  it,  than  it  is 
above  the  hills  of  Iloly  Land,  or  his  and  our  homo. 

How  wo  loved  that  boy,  those  who  read  these  lines  and 
knew  him  will  well  understand ;  and  they  will  pardon  this 
pause  to  speak  of  him.  His  brief  life  was  brilliant — his 
memory  is  blessed.  Ardent  and  ambitious,  but  no  mora 
so  than  the  ability  of  his  fine  intellect  warranted,  he  had 
already  won  honors  that  friends  might  well  be  proud  o( 
and  the  future  was  full  of  promise.  AU  that  is  over  now, 
and  he  has  found  other  fields  in  which  to  wander,  where, 
if  ambition  have  power  over  tho  soul,  its  aim  it  tlie  foot 
of  the  throne,  where  all  thirst  is  perfectly  satisfied  in 
abundant  waters. 

Strange  scenes  of  contrast  I  We  were  in  tents  on  the 
Jordan  plain,  and  the  wail  of  the  night  wind,  and  the 
sound  of  the  dashmg  stream  were  around  us.  They  wero 
above  his  couch  in  the  light  of  the  afternoon  sun, 
for  the  last  breath  of  lips  whose  utteraneca  had 
always  been  eloquent  of  love.     lOfiiuB,  hia  sislar,  ky 
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breathing  calmly  as  the  viBions  of  soft  sleep  stole  over 
her,  and  if  perchance  the  wind  or  the  dashing  stream 
made  her  turn  restlessly,  it  was  but  to  sleep  more  pro- 
foundly and  dream  of  the  sea  breeze  at  home,  and  the 
dash  of  the  waves  on  the  old  sea-wall  at  the  foot  of  the 
garden,  where  he  and  she  had  gazed  eastward  in  child- 
liood  along  the  silver  path  of  the  rising  moon,  and  won- 
dered whether  they  would  over  cross  the  sea  to  lands  of 
sunriso  on  ancient  glory. 

When  the  sun  came  up  over  the  hills  of  tho  Ilowaran, 
and  far  above  us,  white  and  grand,  stood  the  silver  sum- 
mit of  Hermon,  with  the  glory  of  the  sunlight  resting  on 
its  brow,  the  darkness  had  closed  in  on  them,  and  they 
sat,  bowed  with  grief,  beside  the  silent  form  that  had  been 
our  brother.  But  he  was  not  there,  ho  was  above  tho 
summit  of  all  hills  of  earthly  sorrow,  above  the  very 
stars: 

O  sudden  change  f  But  now  he  was  in  the  arms  that 
had  clasped  him  closest  from  childhood  even  till  now — 
and  she  was  lying  asleep  on  the  barren  and  desolate  plain 
this  side  the  Jordan,  weary  with  travel  over  tho  hills  of 
Holy  Land.  One  moment  more,  and  he  was  beyond  the 
river,  in  tho  land  whose  fields  of  exceeding  beauty  this 
Canaan  never  equaled,  whoso  rivers  flow  with  perfect 
joy,  whose  valleys  arc  tho  peace  that  passoth  understand- 
ing, whose  mountains  are  the  eternal  greatness  and 
majesty  of  God's  love. 

It  was  not  till  long  afterward,  while  we  were  in  Greece, 
that  we  heard  of  it.  In  tho  samo  new8pai)cr,  handed  us 
by  our  friend,  that  noble  missionary,  Dr.  King,  wo  read 
of  the  death  of  two  of  our  kindred — our  father  and  our 
brother.  There  are  two  spots  to  which  our  memories 
now,  and  forever  till  we  cross  tho  river,  go  back  with  de- 
vout earnestness;  spots  where  their  eyes,  unvailed,  un- 
dimmed,  first  saw  us  in  our  wanderings.    The  one,  Mount 
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Lebanoii,  above  DamMcna,  the  other  the  llooleU  pUiu, 
by  the  mill  of  Malmha. 

Next  day  we  crossed  the  pbin  of  £1  Ilooleh,  and  at 
noon  reached  the  dark  ravine  where  the  Ilasbeiyak  river 
comes  down  from  tlie  monntains  of  Lebanon.  We  paosed 
for  lanchcon  on  a  somewhat  singular  hill  at  the  head  of 
tlie  vallejy  where  two  streams  of  water,  brought  in  arti- 
ficial channels  from  the  north-west  and  nortli-east,  met 
and  were  tnmed  on  the  wheel  of  a  mill.  These  mills  of 
the  north  of  Syria  began  now  to  abound,  and  I  was 
amused  at  their  simple  style.  The  wheel  was  horisontal, 
and  the  water  rushing  down  a  spout  struck  the  armS|  or 
spokes,  for  they  were  nothing  else,  and  turned  it  arouKL 
Kach  arm  was  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  driven  into  the  up> 
right  axle,  and  presenting  a  flat  side  to  the  passing 
stream.  The  upper  end  of  the  axle  was  fixed  in  the 
mill-stone,  so  that  there  was  no  bother  about  the  gear. 
The  water  turned  the  stone  directly.  Where  water  costs 
nothing,  the  plan  is  very  well  for  coarse  flour,  and  no  one 
in  these  countries  dreams  of  fine  meal. 

The  Jordan,  as  a  river,  has  its  origin  in  the  lake  M 
Ilooleb.  Above  this  travelers  and  commentators  difler 
as  to  its  sources,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  difler- 
tace.  Tlie  lake  is  supplied  by  numerous  large  springSi 
such  as  that  at  Malaha,  and  one  at  8ouhain,  two  mika 
north  of  the  former.  Hut  beside  these  a  fine  stream  of 
water  comes  down  from  Ilasbeiyali,  which,  if  the  most 
remote  source  be  taken  as  the  true  source,  is  the  tmo 
Jordan.  East  of  this,  on  the  south-west  slope  of  Mount 
Ilermon,  among  its  ravines,  lies  the  ancient  Panias,  now 
called  JIanias,  at  which  is  a  l&rge  foimtniii,  of  which  I 
shall  speak.  Between  this  and  the  Ilasbeiyali  river  is  the 
site  of  ancient  Dan,  now  called  Tell-el-Khady,  where  k 
^another  magnificent  outburst  of  water.  Tliese  three  are 
the  chief  snppliea  of  the  hike,  and  are  the  sources  of  Iba 
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iM  to  this  ipol,  Mdlkifc  dbs  vMa  Lad  cT 
to  BMnlMiMS  kjr  bcfim  Ins  cjcft.  It 
flid  iaUMM  idea  to  a^  anid,  tlMi  cf  tiM  hugifili 
iMt  Tkw^  iriMB  I  VBdortood  tte  Ins  Tkkn  took  m  Har- 
MM  Md  dbo  hub  of  tiM  MNidwni  dflMft^  M  weD  M  Efaid 
Md  Chrian,  Md  Hornh  Md  Zioo. 

Wo  Mtcrted  the  gotge  of  the  HiriMyili,  Md  rode  iqp  its 
fi|^  tMDk  tin  we  fiMDd  an  eocieDt  Mdge  ef  a  nig^  ai^ 
ipanning  the  fsrine.  It  wae  a  wild  and  beantifbl  ipoi. 
The  tMuaiag  river,  the  old  bridge  orcr  whidi  our  horMi 
it^ped  caotionl  J,  finr  the  itooee  wera  afipperj,  and  a 
miartep  would  aoid  ne  6Bj  ftei  down  into  the  boiling 
atream,  the  bigfa,  predpitoos  hilky  and  the  aereams  of 
an  eaglo  that  was  aailing  down  the  ravine  aa  if  atarted 
from  her  neat  by  oar  preaence,  all  mado  aa  vivid  and 
pictaroaqao  a  accno  aa  could  well  bo  imagined. 

We  aoon  arrived  at  Tell-el-Khady,  tlio  aito  of  Dan,  and 
much  tho  fineat  fountidn  we  had  yet  aeen.  It  ia  a  broad 
deep  baain,  ponring  ont  a  aplendid  stream.  No  hoosea  or 
niina  are  near. 

Three  fonrtha  of  an  hour  from  this,  passing  through 
grovea  of  oaka  and  olives  and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vari- 
ous treea,  we  found  ourselves  suddenly  on  the  border  of 
what  appeared  to  be  a  collection  of  ruined  atone  houses, 
among  which  a  strong  stream  was  pouring  and  dashing 
down  precipitous  rocks  in  one  white  sheet  of  foam  for 
half  a  mile.  This  was  Ctesarca-Philippi,  the  modoni# 
Banias,  and  in  all  ages  the  reputed  source  of  tlic  Jonlaii. 
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MouHT  Ilermon  is  iho  mott  aoatheni  and  the  highil 
hill  of  Anti-Lobanon.  It  looks  down  on  Palestine  to  the 
south,  on  Damascus  and  its  great  plain  toward  the  easti 
and  on  the  hills  and  valleys  of  tlie  Lebanon  ooonUy  to  Iba 
north  and  west  On  the  southern  side  the  hill  fidb  off 
among  many  ravines,  and  its  wild  gorges  lead  out  to  a  aoaM^ 
what  extensive  plateau,  or  terraoe,  whioh  in  ^|m  fidb  off 
to  the  great  plaiii  of  £1  llooleh. 

On  this  terrace  Panias  was  built,  and  among  the  mias 
of  its  ancient  buildings  the  modem  Banias  is  fi>und.  On 
tlie  point  of  a  high  bluff  of  rock  which  overlooks  Iba 
plain  are  the  two  white  domes  of  a  Mohammedan  tomb 
or  wely.  To  all  comers  from  the  south  this  marks,  for  a 
day  before  they  reach  it,  the  site  of  the  great  spring  of  tbe 
Jordan. 

On  the  side  of  tlie  rock,  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  highest  part  of  the  terrace,  is  a  cavernous  opening. 
Its  front  is  partly  filled  up  with  the  debris  of  the  mooai* 
ain,  which  has  fidlen  before  it,  and  gradually  filled  it,  so 
that,  to  enter  the  cave,  you  must  descend  considerably. 
Within  there  is  nothing.  It  is  dry,  except  in  rainy 
weather,  when  a  pool  forms  in  it  from  water  running  in. 

At  the  right  of  this  cavern,  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  are 
three  sculptured  niches,  in  Which  probably  statoes  onoo 
stood,  with  inscriptions  near  them. 
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Tho  water  flows  out  below  the  debris,  which  fills  up 
the  front  of  the  cavern.  Possibly  in  remote  times  it  may 
have  flowed  from  the  cavern  itself  but  not  within  many 
centuries. 

From  under  this  pile  of  stone  tho  water  gushes  out 
over  a  space,  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  nowhere  more 
than  a  few  inches  deep.  It  gathers  toward  one  point, 
where  it  commences  its  descent,  and  is  here  a  strong 
stream.  It  is  diilicult  to.  state  the  size  of  a  stream  of 
water  so  that  a  reader  can  obtain  an  idea  of  its  volume. 
I  may  remark  of  this,  however,  that  it  probably  pours 
out  more  water  in  an  hour  than  tho  entire  Croton  aque- 
duct could  carry  off  in  a  day.  Its  descent  from  the 
springs  is  rapid,  and  it  must  fisdl  several  hundred  feet 
within  a  mile.  Its  course  is  one  strong,  foaming  current, 
in  which  no  horse  or  man  could  by  any  possibility  stand 
erect.  I  ^sired  to  take  fish  in  it,  and  rigged  my  tackle, 
but,  except  within  the  village  of  Banias,  where  its  flow  is 
broad  and  shallow,  I  could  not  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
find  a  place  where  the  swifl  current  ceased,  or  where 
there  was  an  eddy  or  a  basin  in  which  a  fish  could  lie.  A 
trout  fisherman  will  readily  appreciate  what  a  stream  it 
was,  when  I  tell  him  that  tho  current  was  so  strong  for 
this  distance,  that  there  was  no  place  for  a  trout  to  lie, 
not  even  under  tho  lee  of  a  rock. 

This  is  tho  great  source  of  the  river  Jordan,  and 
has  been  esteemed  the  true  Jordan  in  all  ages,  though, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  tho  Ilasbciyah  river,  which  is 
much  smaller,  has  a  more  remote  source  at  tho  fountains 
near  that  place. 

These  strong  fountains  are  a  characteristic  of  this  part 
of  tho  world.  Tho  great  fountains  of  tho  Jordan,  and 
those  which  I  have  mentioned  at  Mahiha  and  Souhain, 
as  well  as  several  on  iho  bank  of  tho  sea  of  Galilee,  and 
that  of  Elisha  at  Jericho  are  alike  grand. 
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It  waa  our  last  night  on  tho  holy  aoil.  Hero,  for  tho 
last  tamo,  wo  were  treading  in  the  footatepa  of  the  Lord, 
and,  henceforth,  in  oar  wanderings  over  the  suriaoe  of 
the  world,  wo  were  to  walk  on  the  common  earth  that 
his  presonoo  had  never  sanctified.  It  was  a  cold,  sad, 
evening.  II10  tonts  wero  pitclied  in  a  grovo  of  olive- 
trees  on  tho  banks  of  the  stream,  just  where  it  made  a 
bold,  white  plunge  of  thirty  feet,  and  roared  like  a  small 
Niagara.  The  night  passed  slowly  with  wailing  winds. 
All  night  the  olives  moaned  and  the  stream  roared,  now 
rising  in  tone,  now  falling,  as  if  tho  spirits  of  the  grotto 
of  Pan  were  among  their  old  haunts. 

In  tho  morning  we  ])arted  from  our  friends,  Dr.  Bonar 
and  his  partf ,  who  had  been  most  pleasant  companloos 
thus  far,  and  who  now  turned  back. 

This  great  fountain  attracted  tho  inhabitants  of  the 
world  in  its  early  day^  and,  doubtless,  here  was  a  temple 
to  Haal  long  before  Pan  reigned  in  the  forests.  The 
Greeks  gave  it  its  name  of  Panias,  and  in  tho  days  of  Ti* 
berius  Cicsar  when  Philip  was  Tetrarch,  ho  beautified  the 
place  and  calle<1  it  Cirsarea,  adding  his  own  name  PhiU 
ippi  to  distinguish  it  from  Cirsarea  on  tho  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  While  it  held  this  name  it  was  honored 
by  the  visits  of  Christ,  and  near  it,  on  some  one  of  tho 
mountains  around  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  occurre<l  the  sob- 
lime  mystery  of  the  transfiguration.  In  the  days  of 
Nero  the  ]>laco  was  called  Neronias,  but,  afVor  this,  ap- 
|>cars  to  have  resumed  its  old  tmnio,  and  here,  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  Titus  celebrated  triumphant  garnet, 
and  caused  his  Jewish  prisoners  to  fight  as  gladiators  for 
the  amusement  of  his  people. 

Later  than  this  the  Christians  made  it  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  and  in  the  times  of  the  Cnisades  it  became  the 
nortlmmstem  key  of  the  Holy  I^and,  and  its  great  de- 
fence against  Nonreddin  the  Caliph  of  Damascus,  and 
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Salah-e'deen  his  Buccoasor.  The  Arabs  have  aubstitated 
a  B  for  the  P  in  iU  name,  and  call  it  Baniaa,*  by  whidi 
name  few  now  recognize  the  ancient  CsBsarea-PhilippL 

Ruins  abound  in  and  around  the  village,  but  the  most 
imposing  of  all  these  is  the  great  Khulet-el-Banias,  Castle 
of  Banias,  on  a  high  hill  east  of  the  town,  one  hour  dis- 
tant from  it.  Riding  through  the  village  I  bought,  as  . 
nsoa],  coins,  and  one  beautiful  antique  cornelian,  and  wo 
then  made  our  way  out  to  the  castle. 

I  have  wandered  over  many  of  the  ruins  of  feudal 
times  in  Europe,  and  have  visited  some  of  the  "best  pre- 
served relics  of  ancient  castles  in  France  and  in  Qermany^ 
but  I  have  never  seen  as  imposing  a  ruin  of  those  days  as 
is  this  vast  castle.  The  hill  is  very  steep  on  all  sides,  and 
rises,  perhaps,  a  thousand  feet  above  Banias.  It  is  an 
isolated,  conical  peak,  Surrounded  with  deep  valleys. 
Tlie  ridge  of  the  summit  is  about  a  thousand  feet  long 
from  east  to  west,  varying  in  width,  the  eastern  end 
being  a  little  the  highest.  Tliis  entire  ridge  is  inclosed 
within  the  walls  of  the  castle,  which  still  fro^vn  on 
the  stranger  on  all  sides.  Entrance  can  be  bad  only 
at  the  one  gateway,  dismantled  now,  indeed,  but  still 
capable  of  a  gallant  defence  in  its  ruins.  The  place  ap- 
pears impregnable  :  one  can  not  imagine  how,  before  the 
days  of  gunpowder,  it  was  ever  conquered,  and  yet 
it  did  change  hands  oflen  during  the  times  of  the  Christ- 
ian kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The  keep  was  at  the  eastern 
end,  flanked  by  four  massive  square  stone  towers,  that  . 
looked  down  a  thousand  feet  into  the  bed  of  a  mount- 
ain torrent.  From  this  the  walls  run  on  each  side  of  the 
ridge  to  the  western  end,  where  are  the  ruins  of  large 
towers,  and  especially  of  immense  cisterns,  cut  in  the  rock 
and  arched  over  with  pointed  arches.  The  workmanship  of 
these  cisterns  is  remarkably  fine.  A  subterranean  pass- 
age, which  was  supposed  to  lead  hence  to  the  city  of 
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is  DOW  choked  ap.  From  iho  ruined  tower  at 
thia  end  the  view  over  the  plain  of  El  llooleh  is  ytry 
fine,  even  to  the  distant  hills  of  Safed  (of  which  we  ooold 
see  the  castles).  Tabor  and  Gilboa.  Bat  most  of  all  ovr 
eyes  wcro  fixed  on  tho  little  vilUgo  at  oar  verj  foet| 
where  tlio  Ix>rd  said  to  l*ctcr,  **  On  tliis  rock  will  I  build 
nij  churcli,*'  and  whcnco  tho  waters  of  Uio  Jordan  fiow, 
as  in  liis  days  two  thousand  years  ago. 

It  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  our  minds  and  lips  were 
much  occupied  with  imaginarf  histories  of  the  castle  on 
which  we  now  stood.  Could  its  stones  but  have  voices 
wo  should  hear  talcs  of  romance  that  would  keep  ns 
listening  forever.  Tho  light  feet  of  beautiful  women  had 
moved  along  these  pavements  In  knightly  days,  and 
mailed  men  had  trodden  these  ruined  halls  in  times 
of  doubt,  and  strife,  and  despair.  Could  but  tho  fidr 
love  of  liaynor  Brus  upring  into  life  before  us,  what  a 
vision  of  beauty  would  it  be.  For  liaynor  Brus  was  lord 
of  I^ins  when  tho  castle  fell,  and  the  wail  of  despair 
that  rang  down  these  wild  gorges  of  the  mountahi  when 
the  Turk  ruslicd  into  the  lady^s  bower,  sounde<l  in  my 
cars  again  as  I  leaned  over  the  wall  and  looke<1  fiir  below, 
and  wondered  whether  she  cast  herself  headlong  down 
to  escape  a  fitte  worse  than  death  to  a  Christian  lady. 

The  morning  passed  by  as  we  yet  lingered.  A  pistol* 
shot  on  the  hill-sido  two  miles  to  the  southward,  gave  as 
notice  that  Abd-el-Atti  was  waiting  at  tho  appointed 
rendesvous,  and  we  remounted  our  horses  to  descend  the 
hill.  The  castle  was  inhabited  by  a  family,  among  whom 
were  two  women  wearing  the  horn,  wluoh  b  seen  as  a 
peculiar  costume  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  through- 
out Lebanon.  It  is  a  high  support  for  a  vail  or  headdresBi 
usually  made  of  silver,  being  a  found  tube,  Uiree  inobaa 
in  diameter  at  tho  lx>ttom  and  two  at  the  to|),  |>laoed  on 
the  head  over  the  centre  of  tho  forehead.    They  wero 
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very  good-natured  about  allowing  Miriam  to  examiiio  it, 
and  begged  moderately  when  we  departed. 

I  said  littlo  about  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent  to  the 
casUe.  It  was  nothing  to  the  going  down.  But  our 
horses  were  safe  on  ice  if  the  angle  was  within  foi*ty-fivo 
degrees,  and  we  gave  them  loose  reins,  and  freedom  to 
find  their  own  way  down. 

There  was  one  spot  where  the  descent  became  suddenly 
more  steep.  Mohammed  had  kept  his  feet  and  his  tem- 
per well  till  he  reached  it^^and  then  his  seltcontrol  was 
gone.  He  could  not  stand  it,  and,  to  my  very  near  over- 
throw, ho  went  off  like  an  arrow.  There  was  perhaps 
three  hundred  feet  of  descent  to  be  accomplished,  and 
down  we  went.  He  must  have  cleared  thirty  feet  at 
every  leap,  and,  looking  behind  me,  I  saw  the  bay  and 
the  chestnut  following.  There  wa9  a  grove  of  olive-trees 
ahead,  and  wo  went  through  them,  dodging  the  limbs 
with  difficulty.  I  believe  tlio  only  accident  of  the  descent 
was  Miriam's  loss  of  a  part  of  her  riding-dress  on  a  bush, 
as  she  went  over  it.  It  was  next  to  miraculous  that  we 
reached  the  bottom  alive. 

Our  route  now  lay  over  the  south-cast  side  of  Mount 
Ilcrmon.  For  ^omq  hours  wo  continued  to  asceucl,  until 
we  were  among  thick  fogs,  and  nearly  frozen  with  cold. 
It  was  late  in  the  aflernoon  when  the  weather  partially 
cleared  off,  and  the  wind  was  now  exceedingly  piercing. 
We  were  approaching  the  country  in  which  we  had  been 
assured  we  should  have  danger.  We  had  looked  carefully 
to  our  arms  in  the  morning.  Wo  did  not  much  else  with 
them  in  all  our  trayels  than  to  look  at  thcni.  Yet  their 
presence  when  othera  looked  at  them  was  always  impres- 
sive ;  and  there  were  several  instances  in  which  I  think  I 
should  have  suffered  buj  for  the  silent  arguments  of  the 
handles  of  pistols  in  my  shawl. 

I  rode  this  day,  somewhat  rudely,  it  is  true,  across  a 
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field  of  beam  jiut  springing  up.  I  had  mined  the  pttb, 
■nd  vu  obliged  to  cron  thia  to  recover  toy  nijr.  A  t» 
live,  apparontl/  «  Drtue,  hailed  me  witlk  load  ehonU  Uut 
were  bome-like.  It  was  right  pleasant  to  be  warned  off 
a  mao'fl  lot  of  land.  Thii  waa  the  ftiM  fellah,  in  all  the 
Eaat,  whom  I  hod  met  that  had  cnongh  aiHrit  to  do  it. 
It  waa  n  matter  of  ncccoMljr  for  mc,  however,  and  I 
langhed  and  rodo  directly  toward  him.  llo  aworo  at  mo 
in  decided  Bowery  atjlc,  and  oven  when  I  came  near 
him  continued  hla  vooiferationa ;  bnt  tho  sight  of  the 
civiliscra  calmed  him  much,  and  I  paned  biro  in  ailcnooj 
Toward  sunset,  tho  road,  which  had  been  over  high  land, 
in  cloM  proiiroity  to  tho  snow  banks  on  onr  lud,  began 
anddenly  and  rnpidly  to  descend  in  a  mountain  gorge, 
and  at  length  wo  reached  the  fork  of  this  with  another 
coming  down  from  Mount  llermon.  At  this  fork,  down 
in  the  depth  of  the  ravine,  was  a  village  whereof  tlie  name 
is  Beit  Jin,  tho  abode  of  tho  evil  spirit. 


26. 

Jhe   Setojj  of  Jfelrlooij. 

**  HA|  Mohammed,  thou  seest  not  an  open  grave  for  the 
first  time  \^ 

The  horse  had  sheered  suddenly,  and  nearly  dropped 
me  prematurely  into  the  open  bosom  of  earth;  for  a  grave 
was  dag  at  the  very  side  of  the  path,  and  not  yet  occu- 
pied. As  we  entered  the  village,  a  loud  wailing,  that 
filled  the  mountain  gorge,  and  echoed  from  its  sides, 
greeted  our  ears  with  strange  effect.  It  indicated  the 
death  of  some  person  of  importance.  We  rode  down  the 
gorge  to  the  lower  end  of  the  village,  near  a  stone  build- 
ing that  answered  the  purposes  of  a  raosk.  -We  dis- 
mounted in  a  grove  of  large  trees,  which  we  did  not 
recognise  in  their  leafless  state,  but  which  we  aflcrward 
learned  were  English  walnut,  the  fruit  of  which  is  vul- 
garly known  in  America  as  Madeira-nut — and  on  the 
bank  of  a  strong  mountain  torrent,  whose  origin  was  a 
large  spring  higher  up  the  valley,  known  to  the  natives 
as  Aip-el-Hemy.  Here  we  waited  the  arrival  of  the  tents 
and  baggage,  which  we  had  passed  on  the  mountain. 

This  was  a  most  picturesque  site  for  a  village.  The 
two  mountain  gorges,  which  came  down  to  a  point,  went 
on  to  the  east  in  one  deep  ravine,  whoso  sharp  sides  stood 
up  almost  perpendicularly  eight  hundred  feet ;  so  that 
looking  eastward  we  saw  the  sky  cut  down  to  a  triangu- 
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lar  shmpe,  and  against  it  tko  sharp  lines  of  the  rooky  difi^ 
while  northy  soath,  and  west  the  bine  was  on  the  hill*tops» 
a  thousand  feet  above  us.  The  village  was  on  the  middle 
bluff,  and  on  tho  north  side  of  the  ravine.  The  south 
side  of  tho  south  branch,  and  of  tho  main  ravine,  was  oo- 
cupied  bj  tho  graves  of  tho  villagers.  Tlio  living  were 
over-against  tho  dead. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  half  of  the  village  on  the  middle 
bluff  were  all  Shereei^  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  while 
the  ordinary  Mussulmans  lived  on  the  north  side  of  tho 
stream.  Tliis  is  tho  river  Scbarini,  which  flows  down  to 
tho  great  plain  of  Damascus. 

Wo  climbed  tho  bluff  to  examine  some  rock-tombs  over 
the  village  of  the  Sherccf^  facing  down  the  ravine.  Ono 
was  very  large,  containing  nine  apartments,  separated  by 
sqtiaro  stone  columns  supporting  arche<1  roofr,  and  each 
chamber  containing  couches  similar  to  those  around  Jeru- 
salem. 

Tlicro  were  some  very  curious  tombs  near  this,  entirely 
different  from  any  thing  I  had  seen  or  heard  of  in  any 
other  part  of  tho  world.  Tliey  were  hewn  into  the  per- 
pendicular (ace  of  the  rock,  and  shaped  for  the  reception 
of  two  sarcophagi.  The  front  or  doorway,  which  was  of 
tho  same  shape  and  size  as  tho  interior,  was  almost' ooiBn- 
^  shaped,  about  six  feet  high,  but  in  the  longer  sides  of  the 
cofiin,  about  half  the  height  of  the  door,  were  elbows, 
making  the  upper  part  suddenly  a  foot  wider  than  the 
lower.  Thus  one  sarcophagus  could  be  placed  in  the 
lower  part  and  another  above  It,  resting  on  these  ledges 
or  elbows. 

While  we  were  looking  at  the  tombs  we  heard  the 
wailing  in  the  village  below  us  suddenly  grow  louder,  and 
saw  women  running  up  and  down  tho  street  with  dish- 
eveled clothes  and  faces  exposed,  indicating  the  utmost 

abandonment  to  grief.    A  few  moments  later  a  procsssioo 
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wat  fimnad  in  front  of  one  of  the  prinoipii  mod  booMii 
and  with  lond  oriies  and  waOings  nuurcbed  toward  tba 
gft9Bf%  the  oooopanqr  of  wlikh  I  had  eaciqpod,  Tbej  oai^ 
riod  four  Urgo^  gorgeous  dlk  bannerii  whose  iraat  Ibtds 
WEYed  Aukrad J  in  the  wfaid  that  awept  down  the  rallagr. 
B7  theae  we  knew  that  a  deaeendant  of  the  Phqphet  hiSL 
gone  to  Ua  anoeator*i  pfauM. 

Fonr  atrong  men  oanied  a  Mer  en  thdr  dionlder% 
upon  wUoh  laj  the  body  of  amani  with  h»  ihoe  ezpoaod. 
We  deaoeoded  the  hill,  and  readied  the  bnrialidaoe  jnat 
aa  the  proMarion  did.  It  waa  oor  intention  to  stand  at  a 
dislanoo  and  iHtness  tlie  oersmonies;  hot  sp  soon  aa  thsj 
saw  na  appvoaehb|^  the  gronp  of  a  hundred  men  and 
women  parted,  leaving  an  open  line  np  to  the  head  of  the 
grare.  An  did  man,  the  shdk  of  the  villago  pro  tem^ 
walked  down  toward  ns^  and  led  ns  to  th^  side  of  the 
shallow  reating-plaoe^  near  whioh  the  dead  man  was  now 
lying  on  the  tder. 

From  the  first  we  had  obaenred  that  there  waa  aome* 
thing  unnsaal  in  all  this  scene.  I  had  seen  some  scores, 
not  to  say  hnndrods,  of  MoslemB  hurried  into  the  grave, 
but  I  bad  never  seen  as  slow  and  impressive  mourning  as 
this ;  and  the  &ct  that  we  were  received  with  such  marked 
attention  added  to  my  conviction  that  it  was  not  an  ordi- 
nary occasion. 

There  were  four  old  men  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
grave,  whose  turbans  and  white  beards  made  thorn  seem 
remarkably  venerable.  One  of  them,  as  wo  came  near, 
liud  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  in  a  broken  voice,  full 
of  pain  an^  yet  full  of  passion,  said,  ^'  Mafish*  Sultan,  Mafisli 
Pasha,  Bus  Druse** — 'Hhere  is  no  sultan,  there  is  no 
governor — nothing  but  Druses.'* 

Tho  whole  truth  flashed  on  me  in  an  instant.  This  man 
had  been  shot  by  a  Druse.  Then,  beforo  they  buried 
him,  the  old  man  addressed  us  across  the  grave  ;  and  we 
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Stood,  three  Araeriomns,  ■urroanded  by  a  handred  wild- 
looking  Moslems,  while  he  related  to  ns,  in  simple  and 
toaching  eloquence,  the  story  of  their  wrongs. 

There  was  no  romance  about  it  at  all.    It  was  a  simple, 
stem  history  of  trial,  trouble,  wrong,  and  death,  and  wo 
wore  appealed  to  as  foreigners  who  might  aid  the  villag- 
ers in  obtaining  justice  from  the  gOTemment,  which  wa/ 
refused  to  their  solicitations. 

Hcit  Jin  is  a  Moslem  villafs^  in  the  heart  of  the  Druse 
country. 

The  Dnucs  are  originally  an  offshoot  of  the  Moham- 
incdaiis,  and  trace  their  origin  to  the  Egyptian  craxy  Ka- 
lif,  Kl  Ilakim.     No  man  is  able  to  say  what  is  their  creed, 
or  what  their  worship,  for  it  is  conducted  in  profound 
secrecy  in  hidden  places,  to  which  no  Moslem,  Christian, 
stranger,  or  uninitiated  Druse  is  admitted.     None  but 
the  faithful  of  their  own  sect,  and  few  of  these,  know  any 
thing  of  their  worsliip.     With  the  rest,  it  is  blind  faith 
that  it  is  all  right,  and  thoy  don't  know  whcUier  they 
womliip  iloil  or  the  devil.    Hut  enmity  to  the  Mmnulman 
has  always  been  a  part  of  Dnise  faith  and  practice,  and 
rui  licit  Jin  has  always  Ikhmi  regardotl  as  a  nuisance  from 
its  isolated  position  among  them,  there  had  now  been 
going  on,  for  a  long  time,  a  war  of  extermination  against 
its  inhabitants.    Fifteen  had  been  shot  within  three  months 
-^shot  down  in  the  fields  by  assassins  lurking  behind  rocks. 
It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  a  bullet  to  come  down  through 
the  side  of  a  house  in  the  village,  in  the  night,  sent  at  ran- 
dom from  tome  high  rock  a  thousand  feet  above  the  vil- 
lage, by  a  Druse.    Thb  man,  now  dead,  had  been  the 
most  valiant  defender  of  the  village,  and  with  his  own 
hand  had  killed  five  Druses.     This  morning,  while  walk- 
ing in  a  field  on  the  eilge  of  the  village,  he  was  sliot  dead 
by  an  unknown  foe.     Tlie  villagers  had  in  vain  appealed 
to  the  Paslui  of  Damascus  for  protecUoii.    All  tliat  the 
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padia  did  for  them  was  to  ooUoct  the  animal  tax.  -lie 
oared  nolhiog  finr  their  tronUeSi  and  the  ahdk  waa  now 
at  Damaaeoa  endeavoring  to  proenre  aid  against  thdr 
foea. 

Saeh  waa  the  atorjr  that  the  old  man  tgld  na  over  the 
pale  ftoe  of  the  dead  man,  to  irhieh  he  pointed  as  a  mate 
but  powerfiil  witneaa  of  ita  tmth,  and  the  others,  hb 
brothera  and  the  brothera  of  the  mlent  witneas,  bowed 
their  heads  in  aolemn  aaser^Mion  that  it  was  true. 

When  he  had  oonclnded,  they  addresaed  themaelTes  to 
the  task  of  burying  their  dead,  and  lifUng  the  body 
firom  the  bier,  laid  it  down  in  the  shaUow  grave.  He  was 
a  tall,  strong  man.  His  features  were  set  in  a  rigid  ex- 
presrion  of  deflanoe,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  have  that  fierce 
countenance  covered  out  of  nght.  They  laid  him  on  his 
ride,  with  the  palm  of  his  right  hand  under  his  check,  his 
face  toward  the  grove  of  the  Prophet  and  ilie  holy  Kaaba 
at  Mecca,  for  thus  the  Prophet  himself  lies  at  Medinah, 
and  his  followers  lie  thus  around  that  centre  of  the  Mos- 
lem world.  They  placed  sticks  over  him,  pushing  the 
ends  into  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  arch- 
ing them  above  hira.  It  is  customary  in  Constantinople 
and  other  places,  where  they  can  proenre  boards,  to  place 
them  in  the  grave,  one  end  over  the  feet  of  the  body  and 
the  other  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  grave.  The  earth  is 
then  heaped  over  these.  By  this  means  a  place  is  left  ia 
which  the  dead  man  can  sit  up  erect  when  the  two  angels 
come  to  question  him,  as  all  good  Moslems  expect  to  be 
questioned.  Bat  this  was  neglected  hero,  and  the  little 
covering  of  sticks  being  completed,  they  threw  in  some 
brush,  and  then  the  earth. 

Before  doing  this,  all  the  company  sat  down  on  tho 
ground,  and  wo  sat  down  also,  and  the  old  man  led  them 
in  a  droning  song  that  waa  terribly  melancholy.  Then 
th«.  grave  was  filled,  and  we  walked  away  to  our  tents. 
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I  otn  not  My  Uiat  the  ciroamstaDce  made  us  very 
comfortable  in  oar  tents.  I  had  had  some  experience  in 
a  very  common  oriental  plan  of  annoyance,  which  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  Uie  government  always  holds  a 
village  responsible  for  the  lives  and  property  of  travelers 
resting  in  it.  If  any  knowing  Dmso  should  see  fit  to 
nend  n  ball  down  on  a  roving  expedition  through  our 
tentf  he  might  get  his  Beit  Jin  enemies  into  a  scrape, 
out  of  which  they  would  hardly  extricate  themselves  by 
attempting  to  prove  that  a  Druse  did  it. 

"  You  should  Imve  guarded  the  strangers  better/*  is  the 
government  reply  to  such  a  pica. 

Tlio  night  was  cold  and  cloudy,  and  a  gnlo  of  wind 
swept  down  the  valley,  threatening  to  tear  the  tents  away 
from  over  our  heads.  I  ordered  the  men  to  watch  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  after  one  of  our  merriest  evenings  in 
the  tent,  over  coffee  and  chibouks,  wo  separated. 

My  tent  was  on  the  outside  of  the  three.  Whitely  and 
Moreright  were  in  the  middle,  and  the  kitchen  tent  next 
the  village  and  the  bank  of  the  stream.  Miriam  was  soon 
sound  asleep.  It  is  astonishing  how  easily  a  delicate  wo- 
raait  can  accommodate  herself  to  circumstances.  She 
would  have  taken  cold  at  home  if  a  window  were  lefl  an 
inch  open,  and  here,  on  the  nde  of  Mount  Ilermon,  with 
a  tempest  blowing  and  flapping  the  canvas,  filling  and 
swelling  the  tents,  straining  the  cords,  nnd  whistling  over 
them,  a  mountain  stream  brawling  and  raging  licfore  tlio 
door,  she  lay  on  a  small  iron  be<l8tead,  raised  a  few  inches 
above  the  bare,  damp  ground  of  the  valley,  with  the  fUK 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  lurking  enemies  on  the 
hill-side,  who  might  at  any  moment  send  the  messenger 
of  death  dowa  through  the  thin  wall  of  our  home,  and 
yet  slio  slept  as  quietly,  serenely,  and  calmly,  as  if  at 
home  in  our  own  land. 

I  felt  uneasy,  and  could  not  sleep.    Tlie  pegs  of  the 
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tcot-oordt  Jaribed  oqI  aevinl  timfli^  and  tbe  tail  had 
wmAj  goaei  hui  SeEia  and  TXb^  two  of  tbo  iiMktMi% 
W0f6  Oil  tbo  walohy  and  nnlaoad  thoni*  At  leoigtlii  abooi 
two  o'cloeki  thqr  gare  Oiil|  In  a  tarriUe  gMi  <^  wind,  ai^ 
aa  no  one  iooohad  tham,  I  knew  tbai  my  goard  wate 
aaleep^  and  aprang  out  Jnat  in  time  to  raaene  tlie  wliole 
eataUUmient.  IMTing  in  the  pegii  I  went  orer  to  tbo 
kitoiien  tent  and  foand  the  goard  obBTiooa  under  ita  lee. 
I  Idflkod  ilMmi  npi  and  rotomed  to  mj  own  plaeo,  but 
panaed  aa  I  waa  entering^  to  gianoe  orer  the  ddea  of  the 
vaDejy  lit  now  bj  the  mlatj  ngra  of  a  fbU  moon,  ihfaiiiig 
through  a  base  thai  threatened  a  storm.  There  waa  one 
roeky  pdnt  that  I  liad  noUoed  befiyre  dark  aa  oommaiMU 
ing  onr  position  moat  beantifiillir,  and  on  this  I  fixed  my 
eyea  now  more  intently  tlian  elsewliere.  Waa  it  imagin* 
ation,  or  did  I  soo  a  moving  objoet  on  the  siirfiu3e  of  the 
flatrookf  Tlio  moonligfat  oertoiiily  sliono  on  soin^hin|^ 
tboogh  I  eoold  not  see  distinetly  wliat  it  was,  that  waa 
not  roolc  If  it  were  a  man  why  did  he  not  now  drop 
me?  He  had  a  beantifid  shot  as  I  stood  out  in  my  Uaok 
boomoose  against  the  white  tent.  I  was  not  altogether 
easy  at  that  instant.  I  had  the  sensation  of  an  entering 
ballet  in  my  throat,  breast,  brain — ^I  couldn't  tell  cxaoUy 
where  it  woald  hit — but  I  felt  it  somewhere  generally,  as 
a  hoosicr  might  say. 

At  all  events  I  could  not  go  to  sleep  with  that  fellow 
lying  on  the  rock,  and  now  I  began  to  reason  on  this  wise. 
If  it  is  a  man  he  must  be  an  enemy.  A  friend  would 
have  no  buuncss  there,  and  a  villager  would  not  be  there, 
lie  can't  bo  there  with  reference  to  any  one  else,  for  his 
position  comnumds  our  tents  and  not  the  village.  Ho 
must  be  watching  us,  and  if  so,  it  is  for  no  good — ^and 
as  I  reasoned  I  had  gone  into  the  tent,  taken  out  my 
small  volcanic  pistol,  which  carried  a  ball  an  immense 
distance  and  was  much  preferable  to  Colt's  for  sharp 
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shooting,  and  returned  to  the  front  of  the  tent.  I  eon- 
tinned  my  reasoning.  Shall  I  call  Selim  ?  No,  for  the 
Drose,  if  it  bo  one,  will  see  that  we  are  talking  aboat 
him.  Shall  I  send  a  ball  up  at  him  ?  If  I  do  I  most  hit 
him,  or  he  will  hit  mo,  as  certainly  as  I  Cre.  In  short,  I 
must  bring  him  down,  so  hero  goes,  and  I  tlirew  up  mj 
pistol  and  sent  a  conical  ball,  whistling  as  tlioso  hollow 
balls  always  go,  into  the  very  brain  of  the  man,  if  it  were 
a  man,  but,  as  it  proved,  into  the  breast  of  a  gray  wolf^ 
that  was  waiting  for  a  chance  at  the  bones  of  Selim  and 
Betnni.  Hie  yell  of  his  pain  went  down  the  valley  witli 
the  sound  of  tlie  pistol,  and  ho  came  rolling  and  tumbUiig, 
tearing  his  own  flesh  and  yelling  with  agony,  almost  to 
my  very  feet.  Selim  despatched  him  with  a  knife,  and  I 
lefl  him  lying  before  Hajji  Mohammed^s  tent,  to  stiffen  in 
position  and  frighten  my  worthy  cook,  when  he  should 
turn  out  in  the  morning.  I  lia<l  no  more  restlessness  after 
that,  but  slept  soundly. 

I  was  roused,  at  dnyliglit,  by  a  shout.  It  woke  roe 
and  then  ceased.  Hiero  was  a  quiet  liiuili  in  the  air  and 
on  tlie  tent,  a  soft,  low  munnur  that  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  howling  teni|>ost  in  which  I  had  (alien  asleep. 
The  next  moment  I  heard  a  scuffle  and  sliouts  from 
several  of  the  men.  1  understood  it  at  once,  and  sprang 
to  the  door  of  the  tent.  There  were  six  inches  of  snow 
on  every  thing.  Whitcly  and  Morcright  were  already 
looking  out.  llajji  Mohammed  awoko  early  and,  with 
his  eyes  half  open,  lifted  his  tent  door-curtain,  and  saw 
the  wolf  waiting*  for  him.  His  sliout  was  what  I  heard 
flrst.  Ferrajj  was  roiuied  by  it  and  looked  out,  and  Abd- 
el-Atti,  and  Selim,  and  Betuni,  with  the  other  men,  came 
around  to  see  the  fun.  For  the  cook  had  seised  a  knife, 
and,  thinking  it  was  for  life  or  death,  threw  himself  on 
the  enemy,  utterly  heedless  of  the  snow  which  lay  on  him 
and  showed  that  he  was  oold  and  dead.     The  others 
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dboniedi  and  when  I  looked  oat  thare  was  a  confiued 
heap  of  turbanai  looae  pantalooiifly  oook,  and  wolf  in  the 
anow.  I  didn't  think  there  was  ao  mnch  pluck  in  the 
Egyptian.  At  length  they  palled  him  ofl^  and  I  foand  <. 
that  my  joke  had  i^>oiled  the  akin  of  the  animal,  for  the 
cook's  knift  had  sbshed  it  terribly. 

Bat  oar  position  waa  decidedly  cool.  It  was  snowing 
ftst,  Aster  and  fiister^— by  nine  o'dods  we  had  a  foot  of 
it  OTer  tenta  and  baggage.  To  go  on  waa  oat  of  the 
<|aestion|  since  the  moles  ooald  not  carry  wet  tenta,  nor, 
indeed,  travd  aafdy  in  the  snow.  We  accordingly  made 
onrselves  comfortable  in  the  tents.  We  bnilt  an  extem« 
poraneoas  fhmace  of  stone  and  mod,  and  kept  a  bright 
ilro  going  all  day,  while  the  snow  fell  fiist  and  forioos. 

It  was  a  strange  scene,  as  one  may  well  imagine,  and  a 
happy  one  withal,  as  the  day  wore  on.  Wo  had  books, 
bot  what  were  books  when  tiirce  American  gcntlemeu 
and  one  lady  were  snow-boond  on  the  side'  of  Moont 
Hermon  ?  There  was  one  bottle  of  Marsala,  lately  dis- 
covered in  the  canteen,  kept  for  a  special  occasioD,  and 
wasn't  this  just  that  occasion  ?  There  wa^  a  plenty  of 
the  Galilean  wine  of  Tiberias,  and  didn't  we  mull  it  and 
make  glorious  mixtures,  wherewith  Whitely  drank  to  the 
bright  eyes  of  Saral  of  Tiberias  ?  There  was,  by  some 
carious  accident,  a  drop  of  brandy  left  in  my  largo  flask 
in  the  luncheon  bag,  and,  with  a  Icniou  and  sonic  sugar, 
didn't  we  have  a  hot  mixture,  that  took  off  the  chill  of 
the  dews  of  Hermon  ?  and,  while  this  was  going  on,  didn't  * 
wo  send  Fcrrajj  into  the  village  for  all  the  milk  and  eggs 
and  salt  he  could  find,  and  therewith  prepare  a  custard, 
to  be  frozen  with  snow  and  salt  into  an  ice  cream,  to  cool 
off  the  heat  of  the  mixture  ?  and  didn't  Miriam  set  the 
custard  out  in  the  snow  to  cool  ?  and  didn't  Ferraj[j  come 
in  with  the  empty  dish,  a  while  after,  and  say,  "  Mum, 
the  dogs,  mum,"  whereat  we  all  shouted  with  laughter 
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except  only  Miriam,  whoee  &oe  was  terrible  to  the  dogs 
of  Beit  Jin,  and  did  we  not  tell  old  and  pleasant  stories 
and  sing  old  and  pleasant  songs,  and  dine  samptuooslj  in 
the  evening,  and  sleep  right  gloriously  under  the  fast- 
fiUling  snow  ?  Yea,  all  this  wo  did,  and,  in  tlio  morning, 
the  whito  snow  lay  deep  on  tent,  and  valley,  and  hill,  and 
fell  yet  faster  than  before.  But  it  was  warmer  than  the 
first  day,  and  the  snow  began  to  melt  on  the  tents.  Tliis 
would  soou  soak  them  and  make  them  too  heavy  for  tlio 
mules,  and  we  accordingly  decided  to  hire  a  houso  in 
Beit  Jin  *'  for  tlio  winter." 

It  was  difKoult  to  procure  one,  but  at  length  Abd-el- 
Atti  found  a  Moslem  family  that  were  willing,  **  for  a  con* 
sideration,"  to  let  their  house  to  Christians,  and  clearing 
them  out,  bag  and  baggage,  we  moved  in. 

The  house  was  a  s]>ecimen  of  the  village  architecture 
of  I/cbanon.  All  the  houses  are  alike.  Stone  walls, 
plastered  within  and  without  with  mud ;  a  roof  made  by 
laying  long  poplar-trees  across  from  wall  to  wall,  piling 
brush  on  these,  and  covering  the  brush  with  mud  and 
gravel,  which  is  rolloil  hard  with  a  stone  roller,  an  iii« 
stnimcnt  that  is  seen  on  every  house-top,  and  usually 
made  or  the  broken  column  of  an  ancient  building. 

There  was  but  one  room  in  the  house :  of  this  the  floor 
and  sides  were  plastere<l  smooth,  hard,  and  clean,  with 
good  lime  plaster.  There  were  no  windown.  Tlio  cor- 
ner of  the  room  was  a  chimney  ;  four  feet  from  the  floor, 
there  was  a  sort  of  wall  built  across  the  comer,  very 
neatly  and  curiotisly  ornamented,  by  twisting  twigs  and 
covering  tliem  with  plaster.  It  looked  like  a  huge  con- 
fectionary ornament.  But  under  this  we  kept  a  biasing 
Gro  all  day,  and  lived  as  we  had  lived  the  day  before 
in  the  tents,  barring  the  Marsala  and  the  can  de  vie, 
which  we  had  exhausted. 

Blessings  on  the  man  who  invented  smoking  tobaoeo. 


r 
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Wbo  lio  WIS  vomint  to  bo  toooy  tod  I  Imto  had  unnionMf 
dimiMioiii  itt  tho  Ktiton  thft  ffnflftioii-  whfiilifT  tlio^hurlai 
leomod  to  moko  from  tlio  If orth  Amwrion  Timjmhm^ 
hy  waj  of  .SfMun  and  tho  Moditerraiieaa  ooiiiitriei»  or 
whethor  it  if  an  oidor  oaHom  with  tliem.  I  nqfipoae  thegr 
moit  haro  learnod  it  from  tho  Boropeanii  or  otherwise 
the  Spaniarda  and  Englishmen  woold  not  have  been  so 
ssl4Wiished  aa  thej  are  represented  to  hare  been  at  tho 
lint  w^t  oi  a  cigar. 

Bat|  blpawngi  on  the  tot  smolter.  IfhewereaKorth 
American,  and  I  oonld  find  his  grave,  I  would  erect  a 
monmnent  over  him,  **regali  sitn  pyramidom  altinsi''  and 
inscribe  it  with  a  gratefiil  legend. 

Ton  may  prate  if  you  will  of  the  vile  weed  and  mi- 
deanly  habit,  yon  who  prefisr  to  breathe  ifito  your  longs 
the  fool  breath  of  every  feverish  throat,  rather  than  the 
same  parified  by  fragrant  smoke ;  you  may  abuse  tho 
luxury,  who  know  nothing  of  the  delicate  and  delicious 
kiei^  that  indescribable  csdm,  that  perfect  content  and 
comfort  that  tho  chibouk  inspires.  I  laugh  to  hear  men 
talk  against  tobaoco.  They  might  as  well  preach  to  mo 
not  to  love  tho  odor  of  rosea  or  the  fragrant  mignionette, 
08  not  to  grow  quiet  on  tho  pcrfumo  of  Tombak,  or 
Hleopily  liappy  on  glorious  Latakca. 

Our  room  was  twenty  fc^t  square,  and  the  ceiling  eight 
feet  high.  This  was  the  whole  house.  We  brought  our 
Persian  carpets  and  Nubian  mats,  our  beds  and  bedding, 
camp-stools,  table,  and  table  furniture,  and  stretching  ono 
of  tho  tont-cloths  across  tho  room  divided  it,  so  that' 
Miriam  had  her  part  separate. 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  pleasant  incident  that  is  worth 
recording.  Wo  had  supposed  that  none  but  Mussulmans 
were  in  tho  village.  As  we  sat  talking,  a  boy  was  ushered 
in,  who  wished  to  bcc  tho  Ilowajjis.  lie  was  a  young 
Arab,  about  twelve  years  old,  and  had  in  his  hand  an  old 
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and  badljr-worn  book^  withoot  beginning  or  ending.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  we  had  any  more  of  it  for  bim.  It 
was  a  pozzling  que^on.  On  examination  we  found  that 
hit  book  waa  an  Arabic  oopy  of  the  Psalma  of  David,  and 
Uie  boy  was  a  Christian.  He  said  he  had  a  father  and 
brother  in  the  village,  and  they  were  tbo  only  Christiana 
here.  Ho  wanted  a  Bible ;  he  liad  no  book  but  this,  and 
ho  knew  there  was  more  of  it— or  if  not,  there  must  be 
more  books  like  it — and  he  begged  hard  for  one.  We 
sent  him  for  his  father  and  brother,  and  they  came,  and 
wo  mado  the  boys  read  aloud,  which  they  did,  in  oountry« 
school  fiishion  at  home,  with  voices  pitched  high,  and 
loud  intonation.  I  never  regretted  any  thing  moro  than 
I  did  our  not  having  what  he  wanted;  but  Morcright 
promised  him'a  Bible,  and  sent  it  afterward  from  Damaa> 
cus.    This  family  were  Maronites. 

That  night  was  superb.  Standing  in  front  of  the  door 
of  our  houso  (our  house !)  on  the  hill-side,  and  looking 
down  tho  ravine,  the  bluo  sky  contrasting  with  tho  moon- 
lit  snow,  and  the  high  black  rocks,  the  strange  viilagei 
the  gaping  tombs  in  the  front  of  tho  opposite  blufl^  I  felt 
an  exultation  in  tho  splendor  of  the  scene,  which  I  can 
not  hope  to  make  my  reader  a  partaMk*  oC  As  I  stood, 
looking  eastward,  a  grand  meteor  went  flMsliing  down  the 
eastern  sky,  right  down  the  ravine,  whither  our  path  led 
toward  Damascus,  and  with  this  omen  of  good  before 
me,  I  slept  that  night  right  peaocfully. 


'4..  Mlil 
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Sdei)  ^^i  n  D4<l9M«t'  of  £b«. 

» 

Xtskt  one  htm  bMrd  of  Mohiiiiiiiad'g  refhiil  to  ienlor 
Dimaiiwws  kit  tbo  anjojnunt  of  one  pamdlsei  the  fldl 
priffl^ge  of  any  nuttifhere  on  the  earth,  ahoiild  her  hfan 
ftom  the  eternal  paraAse  of  Qod.  The  vaDej  long  ago 
WM  ealled  Beii  JUen,  the  abcfde  of  Eden. 

The  beantilhl  af^pearanee  of  the  oitj  and  the  pbdn  ia 
yaatlj  enhanoed  by  the  vild,  monntalnoiUi  or  deaert 
eountry  throogh  whldi  the  traveler  haa  paaaed  to  readi  it. 

The  Btreama  of  the  Sebarini,  and  other  fountains,  form- 
ing the  Awaj  on  tbo  soatli,  and  the  great  stream  of  the 
Barrada  on  the  north,  come  down  out  of  the  Anti-Leb- 
anon range,  and  effisrgo  on  a  vast  plain,  whioh  is  nearly 
a  water-level  for  twenty  miles  by  six.  The  outer  and 
more  remote  parts  of  this  are  grain  fields,  watered  by 
artificial  canals  from  these  two  rivers.  In  the  centre  of 
the  plain  is  a  vast,  dense  gi*ove  of  trees,  of  every  va- 
riety of  fruit  and  appearance.  Rising  among  these  are  the 
towcra  and  the  minarets  of  Es  Shem,  the  city  of  Elcazar 
sei*va]it  of  Abraham,  the  old  Damascus. 

We  left  Beit  Jin  at  nine  in  the. morning.  The  snow 
was  fast  disappeanng ;  and  as  we  descended  toward  the 
plain,  we  found  that  there  had  been  none.  At  twelve,  we 
])a8sed  Kafr  Howaran,  "  a  village  of  the  Howaran,"  or, 
otherwise,  "  a  village  of  Houries ;"  but,  as  we  were  in  the 
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dittriot  called  Ilowanm,  mod  did  not  tee  any  honriea,  I 
take  it  the  fint  ia  the  more  likely  interpretation.  There 
k  a  6ne  ruin  in  the  village,  which  I  glanced  at,  bat  did 
not  paoao  to  examine.  I  bolicvo  that  this  ia  the  traditional 
tomb  of  Nimrod,  bat  in  tliia  I  may  bo  in  error.  At  two, 
aa  wo  were  croesing  a  high  ridge  of  the  rolling  land  which 
connecU  Uie  aide  of  Moant  Ilermon  with  the  valley  of 
Damaaooa,  we  caaght  a  dbtant  but  fine  view  of  the  city, 
and  hoped  to  reach  it  by  night ;  but  evening  overtook  ua 
at  Artoua  on  the  plain,  and  we  encam|>ed  here.  Next 
morning  wo  rode  on  over  the  plain ;  intGrctted  in  obecnr* 
ing  men  opening  the  catiala,  and  turning  on  water  by 
hour-glasBea,  and  at  length  coming  between  fences  built 
of  mud,  by  a  procen  of  boxing  up  mud  in  the  shape  of 
giant  bricks,  four  feet  by  three  by  one,  and  letting  them 
dry  in  position,  and  among  groves  of  apricot,  and  walnut, 
and  almond-trees,  now  in  fragrant  bloom,  and  at  length 
to  the  gate  of  the  city  tliat  is  called  the  heart  of  the 
Orient. 

Through  long  winding  streets,  densely  crowded  basaara, 
by  the  open  doors  of  steaming  baths  and  dirty  coflee* 
houses,  we  passed  to  the  house  of  one  Qermanus,  kept  as 
a  hotel,  where  we  were  to  lodge.  lie  showed  us  through 
a  court-yard,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  and  orange 
and  lemon-trees,  loaded  with  fruit,  around  it,  into  a  large 
room,  of  which  the  central  part  was  on  a  level  with  the 
court.  One  ride  of  it  was  an  alcove,  raised  by  two  steps, 
on  wliidi  were  diwans.  The  other  two  rides  were  also 
alcoves,  in  each  of  which  was  a  bed.  The  ceiling  was 
thirty  feet  high,  gilded,  and  ornamented  with  arabesque 
patterns,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  bubbling 
fountain. 

Fountains  are  the  enemies  of  the  viritor  in  Damaaeua. 

Wherever  he  goes  he  meets  with  dashing  water,  and  it  ia 

hard  work  to  prevent  his  being  put  in  a  room  with  a  bnb> 
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Ung^  garg^Bg  finmlaiii,  to  keep  him  awake  all  nigliti  and 
glre  bfan  a  rbemnatkni  in  die  monin^  If  he  be  Indiawi 
to  inch  OQt*oQoiiit  eooipfaniita. 

We  rejeeted  the  room  hMtaoter,  piefivriiig  one  whkh 
mm  only  twenty  feet  eqnare,  with  a  eeiling  thirty  feet 
1^^  and  hiking  mndi  more  eoiy  and  eomfortahle. 
Haring  made  onndves  at  home,  ehaken  out  the  benda  in 
onr  kneeii  which  loi^  riding  on  honebadk  had  needy 
eonltrmed,  and  gotten  out  lOBie  reepeelaUe  drem,  by  way 
oi  eontraet  with  onr  late  trayet-etained  garmentii  we  flat- 
tered onreelTea  that  we  did  not  look  much  like  inhabttanto 
<^  Beit  Jin  on  the  «de  of  Meant  Henn<m. 

There  ia  little  of  antiquity  in  Damaecos  to  intereit  the 
traveler.  The  mosk  of  Teye,  which  ia  the  Mohammedan 
atyle  of  pronooncmg  the  name  of  John,  or,  rather,  Ihe 
Mohammedan  name  of  John  the  Baptiat  and  all  andent 
Johni^  b  an  immenae  boUding,  which  waa  once  a  Christ- 
um church.  It  waa  probably  built  in  the  time  of  Justin- 
ian, and  originally  dedicated  to  the  Bsfitigt.  When  the 
Modema  became  masters  of  the  dty,  it  was  at  first 
divided  between  Christians  and  Moslems,  but  at  length 
converted — in  the  Moslem  stylo  of  conversion,  by  steel 
and  fire — into  a  mosk,  still  dedicated  to  John,  whoso 
head  is  said  to  bo  in  some  part  of  it.  Entrance  to  it 
is  forbidden  to  Christians;  a  prohibition  amounting  to 
nothing,  since  there  is  littlo  object  in  going  further  than 
the  doorway,  whenco  wo  could  look  into  the  great  court, 
surrounded  by  columns,  and  paved  with  stones  worn  to 
glassy  smoothness  by  the  knees  and  tho  bare  feet  of  the 
worshipers. 

Near  tho  mosk,  spanning  tho  street  wliich  leads  to  its 
principal  entrance,  and  on  tho  line  of  a  cross  street,  both 
of  which  are  roofed  over  in  the  style  of  eastern  bazaars, 
are  tho  remains  of  a  grand  pediment,  supported  on  four 
mossivo  columns,  which  once  doubtless  belonged  to  a 
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temple.  The  spsce  between  Uie  two  middle  odamns  is 
maoh  gremter  than  between  the  others.  The  colamns 
sre  visible  in  tlie  streets  below,  one  of  which  passes  be- 
tween the  middle  pillars,  but  we  had  to  enter  a  door  and 
dimb  a  narrow  dark  stairway  to  Uic  rood  of  the  honseSi 
over  which  wo  made  our  way  somo  distance  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  pediment,  being  Uien  on  a  level  with  the  cap> 
itals  of  the  columns.  The  architecture  is  of  the  florid 
Corinthian,  abounding  in  the  ruins  of  northern  Syria. 
The  pediment  was  broken  by  a  great  arch  springing  from 
the  second  to  the  third  colunm,  suggesting  the  idea  that 
it  may  have  been  a  triumphal  arch,  but  this  is  an  unusual 
shape  for  sudt  a  structure. 

The  remains  are  imposing.  Their  solitary  appearance, 
towering  above  the  roofii  of  Damascus  in  lonesome 
grandeur,  is  very  impressive. 

Wo  rode  out  of  the  city  one  day  to  make  a  complete 
circuit  of  it,  taking  as  our  guide  Ibrahim,  an  old  Jew, 
who  made  his  homo  in  Oermanus^s  hotel,  and  who  is  a 
cliaracter  well  known  to  travelers  who  have  visited  the 
city. 

Mounted  on  the  white  horse  of  Fcrrajj,  he  rode  in  ad* 
vance  of  us,  flrst  down  the  *'  strait  street,*^  on  which  stood 
the  house  of  Judas,  with  whom  Paul  lodged,  and  then 
out  of  the  Pilgrim^s  gate.  We  rode  a  little  way  under 
the  wall  of  the  city,  glancing  up  at  the  spot  where  tradi- 
tion said  tliat  Paul  was  let  down  when  he  escaped,  and 
then  turning  to  the  south,  we  went  out  to  the  outer  city 
wall  of  the  Protestant  cemetery,  which  lies  a  half  a  mile 
or  so  from  the  city,  and  near  the  spot  pointed  out  as  the 
mH*ne  of  the  conversion  of  Saul.  Looking  at  the  latter, 
which  is  marked  by  a  sort  of  arch  or  grotto  open  on  eadi 
ffidc,  dug  through  a  conglomerate  tliat  seems  much  more 
like  gravel  tluui  like  rock,  and  which  has  stood  in  this  posi- 
tion for  some  hundred  years,  appearing  all  the  time  as  if 
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it  were  dug  yestorday  and  ironld  M  to-morrow,  we  rode 
on  to  the  east  among  the  gardens  and  groves  that  sur- 
round the  dty.  It  was  a  wilderness  of  beauty.  Oom- 
iag  as  we  did  from  months  of.  travel  in  the  desolate  land 
of  Canaan,  where  a  dry,  oold  olive  g^rove  was  a  delight  to 
the  eyes,  and  where  fruit-trees  and  blossoms  were  as  rare 
as  angeLt*  vidts  in  these  modem  days,  we  were  in  an 
eostasy  of  admiration  at  every  thing.  The  air  was  loaded 
iHtii  perfhme.  The  groves  in  which  the  aprioot  abounded 
were  gay  with  blushing  blossoms.  The  whole  scene  was 
one  of  ^ry  land,  bowers  for  princesses  and  gardens  of 
delight  for  kings.  Kow  we  began  to  realize  some  of  the 
stories  of  Arabian  Nights,  and  appreciate  the  descriptions 
of  oriental  gardens. 

But  still  the  city  itself,  Damascus  within  the  walls,  was 
not  as  **  oriental*'  as  Cairo.  Cairo  iff  the  perfection  of  the 
Bast,  and  he  who  has  seen  it  will  see  here  nothing  in  ex- 
ternal appearance  so  answering  his  expectations  of  the 
Orient.  Nowhere  else  will  he  find  those  dark,  narrow 
streets,  with  lofty  houses,  and  interlacing  windows,  nor 
thoso  exquisite  lattices  of  strange  and  elaborate  patterns, 
every  one  of  which  was  a  day's  study.  But  within  the 
houses  themselves,  and  outside  the  walls  of  the  city, 
Damascus  is  magnificence. 

Returning  from  a  three  hours'  ride  on  the  north  side  of 
the  city — wo  had  gone  around  the  eastern  end,  crossing 
the  Barada  as  it  flows  out  of  the  city — we  found  onraclves 
at  the  gate  of  a  private  place,  concealed  from  the  road  by 
a  high  stone  wall,  but  commanding  a  view  of  it  from  its 
overhanging  windows  that  projected  above  the  street. 

The  story  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  and  which  came 
to  my  knowledge  behind  the  wall,  within  this  inclosuro,  is 
no  fiction.  Tlicre  are  realities  that  surpass  romance.  If 
you  wish  a  history  of  passion,  the  stoiy  of  a  wild  and  reck- 
less life,  the  life  of  one,  young,  beloved,  beautiful,  and  no- 
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ble,  8aori6ced  to  ilic  niff  paanon  of  a  woman*!  love,  a 
story  of  western  life  sui^tasstng  tho  tales  of  tlio  Orient^ 
one  of  this  year  in  which  I  live  and  write^  suipasstng 
those  of  the  days  of  Ilaroon-el-Raschid,  all  that  is  here. 

It  was  a  strange  \Ance  to  hear  the  story,  but  I  heard  it 
even  there. 

Among  tho  fair  ladies  in  the  court  of  St.  James,  tliero 
were  none  more  fair  and  beautiful  than  lanthc,  daughter 
of  a  lino  that  was  ancient  and  noble  in  the  days  of  the 
first  Charles,  and  that  has,  in  all  times,  claimetl  rank  in 
England  second  only  to  tho  blood  royal. 

I  do  not  testify  from  hearsay  when  I  say  that  she  was 
beautiful,  for  I  have  seen  her  on  her  white  Arabbn  of 
the  Khamsa,  stately  in  the  decay  of  splendid  beauty, 
splendid  yet,  and  I  have  seen  her  picture,  by  an  artist  of 
no  small  renown,  taken  when  she  was  eighteen,  and 
the  bride  of  one  of  the  ]>roude8t  lords  in  England.  Her 
(ace  was  ono  of  gentle  and  exquisite  beauty.  I  could  not 
believe  it  |>omiblo  that  ono  so  beautiful  could  sin  so 
deeply  and  have  so  dark  a  fall,  nor  did  I  realize  it  but  by 
my  old  resort  in  romenibcring  that  the  star  of  the  mom- 
ing,  on  tho  right  hand  of  (tod,  fell,  and  I  could  not  ez- 
|>ect  that  she  would  bo  more  proud  of  her  lineage  tlian 
Lucifer  of  his  throne. 

Tho  story  of  her  lovo  and  marriage  is  not  for  these 
Images  or  these  years.  Tliere  are  hearts  in  old  England 
tlmt  cling  to  her  yet,  despite  her  wild  career,  and  tho  talo 
would  sliock  them  were  it  printed  as  I  have  heard  it. 
Nor  would  I  tell  the  tale  at  all  but  that  I  have  seen  it 
printed  in  an  English  volume,  and  in  tho  English  papers 
from  time  to.  time,  until  she  has  become  public  property 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  I  can  not,  therefore,  seo 
any  reason  for  suppressing  it. 

She  married  the  man  slie  did  not  love,  llis  name 
is  known  to  tho  world.    IIo  is  a  iicer  of  distioctkNi, 
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second  only,  I  believe,  of  Uie^e,  bat  bearing  a  name 
that  he  has  made  distmgnUheft  on  both  aides  of  the 
world. 

I  dindder  when  I  compare  the  present  with  the  past. 
She  was  very  young,  and  very  gentle,  and  very  bi^nti- 
jfU.  Let  OS  not  discuss  the  long-ago  discussed  question, 
whether  such  marriages  do  not  charge  on  their  origin- 
ators the  sins  that  follow  them.  She  whose  wealtli  was 
untold,  whose  presence  in  lordly  manuons  was  a  joy, 
whose  fiuse  was  a  light  even  in  the  blaze  of  London 
beauty,  whoso  home  was  the  abode  of  splendor,  luxury, 
ond  magnificence,  had  yet  a  woman's  heart  and  a  woman's 
love — and,  wonum-like,  was  betrayed  and  abandoned. 

It  was  the  old  story,  the  old  and  horrible  story.  She 
sacrificed  all  for  him,  her  first  love,  a  Oerman  baron,  and 
OS  very  a  hound  as  ever  missed  his  proper  place,  and  was 
born  into  life  a  man. 

So  soon  OS  the  House  of  Lords  hod  granted  the  divorce 
which  her  husband  applied  for,  she  went  to  Italy  and  met 
this  German  dog.  He  made  her  the  toy  of  an  hour,  and 
then  abandoned  her  forever.  But  the  change  had  come 
over  her  that  comes  so  often  over  the  wronged  woman. 
She  was  a  child  no  longer,  and  she  who  had  been  the  de- 
light of  royal  assemblies,  the  gentle  girl  of  Cumberland, 
the  young  and  radiant  bride  of  the  brilliant  court  of  St. 
James,  worshiped  as  a  star,  beautiful,  but  unapproacli- 
able,  glorious,  but  distant,  warm,  loving,  maddening  in 
her  radiance,  but  yet  a  pure  star  of  those  azure  distances, 
she  became  the  wild  devotee  of  passion,  the  priestess  of 
pleasure,  a  beautiful,  magnificently  beautiful,  Bacchante. 
There  were  no  limits  to  the  extravagance  and  reckless- 
ness of  her  life.  Possessed,  by  the  terms  of  the  divorce, 
of  an  income  sufficient  to  maintain  a  style  of  living  equal 
to  her  tastes,  she  was  the  leader  of  that  largo  class  Avliich 
is  found  in  Italy,  made  up  of  the  victims  of  modern 
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•odety  and  of  their  own  sins,  in  which  beftatifal  women 
find  no  difficoltj  in  surrounding  themBelves  with  otrdes 
of  brilliant  wit^  and  all  the  acoompliahments  that  nnake 
the  paaaing  life  one  of  gayctj  and  pleasure.  Her  de- 
votion to  a  gay  life  was  complete  and  absolute.  The 
star  Chat  had  been  as  pure  as  Merope  before  her  fall,  be- 
came a  mortal  form,  beautiful,  but  polluted,  moulded 
afVcr  the  divinity  of  Eve,  but  free  to  the  embraces  of  all 
her  sons. 

Let  us  pass  over  years  whose  history  is  reserved  for  the 
blackness  of  darkness. 

lliere  was  in  tlie  service  of  king  Otho  of  Greece  a 
certain  Count,  who  was  not  overstocked  with  money. 
There  were  also  at  Atliens  two  ladies  who  led  easy  lives ; 

one,  the  celebrated  Duchees  de  P ,  and  the  other  the 

English  countess  now  bearing  the  name  of  a  husband  to 
whom  slic  had  been  married  in  Italy,  but  whom  she  had 
abandoned.  Tlic  count  proposed  to  marry  her,  and  she 
assented,  and  became  his  wife.  liut  the  queen  was  scan- 
dalizcd  at  the  connection,  and  gave  the  count  notice  to 
quit  her  service  or  discharge  his  wife.  lie  thought  it 
hard,  for  with  the  wife  he  had  married  an  income  of 
over  seven  thousand  dolhirs  a-year,  which  was  a  princely 
fortune  there ;  but  the  queen  was  inexorable.  Hiinkmg 
that  the  office  and  position  at  court  were  a  |>ermanency, 
and  the  wife  quite  the  contrary,  es|>eciAlly  judging  from 
the  p.ist,  he  o1>oycd  the  royal  mandate  aii<1  moved  out  of 
his  lady^s  establisliinent. 

It  is  charitable  to  suppose  that  at  this  time  the  mind  of 
the  beautiful  lady  had  become  shattered.  Yet  there  are 
those  who  knew  her  best  who  deny  it,  and  assert  that 
she  remains  sane,  but  that  her  wild  propensities  are  the 
result  of  her  early  life,  and  first  great  trial.  It  was 
enough  to  madden  any  woman :  and  one  so  young,  and 
one  so  worsliiped,  might  well  grow  mad  to  find  herself  a 
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wanderer.  Had  there  been  then  one  to  take  her  band 
and  hold  'her  back  from  perdition  I  Bat  there  was 
none. 

Why  or  how  she  went  from  Greeeo  I  do  not  know, 
bnt  aho  was  next  heard  of  in  Damasons ;  and  there  the 
romance  of  her  life  ceased,  or  dwindled  down  to  the 
rldicoloos.  It  sonnds  well  in  England,  indeed ,  and  if  it  is 
wicked,  it  has,  nevertheless,  a  tone  of  adventarons  life  to 

hear  that  lanthe,  Countess  of ^  has  married  a  sheik 

of  the  Anasees,  and  lives  in  a  tent  on  the  plains  of  Pal- 
myra, among  the  rains  of  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness. 

Bat  alas  for  the  trath  of  the  story  I  Gk>ing  down 
to  Palmyra  from  Damascas  she  was  attacked  by  Be- 
doains.  Her  guard  was  a  small  party  of  Anazoes,  under 
one  Modjuel,  an  inferior  slieik,  if  sheik  at  all,  a  miser- 
able, dirty  little  Bedouin,  whom  one  would  kick  out 
of  his  way,  and  who,  if  once  caught  on  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon  by  the  Druses,  will  have  a  bullet  through  his 
head  in  a  twinkling,  and  die  unknown,  and  rot  unburied. 
According  to  the  lady,  he  performed  prodigies  of  valor 
in  her  defence,  and  brought  her  safely  back  to  Damascus. 

Here  is  what  she  says  of  it.  •  I  copy  exactly  from  the 
register  of  Germanus*s  hotel,  in  Damascus: 

*'  J^ai  paas^  dix  Jours  dona  cct  b6tel,  pendant  lesquels  j'ai  et^  parfaitO' 
ment  satislaite  des  bona  soins  du  maitre.  Je  prends  auasi  oette  occasion 
do  reoommander  le  Scheik  MSdjud  clief  des  Anazz^  k  tout  vojageur  que 
desire  entreprendre  lo  voyage  do  Palmjre  I'ayant  trouv^  parfaitement 
capable  et  digne  do  confiance  sous  tous  Ics  rapports. 

"  COUTESSB . 

"  Damasco,  13  Juin,  '63." 

The  name  adcr  Comtcsse  ]iad  been  something  like  Peri- 
toki,  which  was  licr  name  in  Greece ;  but  it  was  erased 
and  written  over  with  another  name,  by  her  own  hand, 
at  a  later  date,  and  tliis  was  so  blotted  as  to  be  illegible. 

The  countess  had  a  way  of  marrying.     She  had  gotten 
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into  it  bj  a  sort  of  habits  and  could  not  keep  out  of  it 
She  astoniflhed  Me^juel  one  day  at  the  hotel  in  Damaacnii 
after  her  lafe  return  from  Palmyra,  by  telling  him  thai 
she  intended  to  marry  him.  lie  was  so  frightened  at  the 
idea  that  he  vanished,  and  was  seen  no  more.  She  hired 
certain  of  his  tribe  to  bring  him  back,  who  found  him  at 
Palmyra,  and  persuaded  him  to  return.  She  renewed 
the  proposition,  and  at  length  obtained  his  consent  by 
showing  him  the  wealth  site  was  able  to  bring  him. 

Tlie  E^glisli  consul  interfered  to  prevent  such  a  dis- 
graceful occurrence,  but  she  lauglic<l  at  him.  The  resi- 
dent Turkisli  governor  was  induced  to  take  it  in  hand, 
and  sending  for  Medjuel,  told  him  that  the  woman  had 
several  husbands  living  already,  and  warned  him  of  his 
intended  interference  with  their  rights,  and  of  the  duty 
he  should  feel  to  allow  their  claims  if  any  of  them  «;ame 
after  her.  Medjuel  was  again  scared,  and  again  disap- 
|)earcd.  She  sent  for  him,  but  in  vain,  and  at  length  she 
went  after  him  herself.  She  found  him  on  the  desert 
near  Palmyra,  and  was  there  married  to  him  by  the  Be- 
douin ceremony,  without  other  witnesses  than  his  Arab 
companions. 

She  then  purchased,  in  his  name,  a  6ne  house  and  gar- 
dens outside  the  walls  of  Dsmascus,  and  made  it  her 
home,  being  there  part  of  the  time,  and  in  his  tent  the 
rest  of  it. 

It  was  at  the  door  of  this  villa  that  we  now*paused  for 
a  moment,  not  hoping  to  obtain  admittance  ;  but  having 
knocked,  we  were  not  a  little  gratified  at  the  sight  of  a 
European  face  within  the  doorwiy.  A  French  maid,  the 
companion  of  all  th^^y^  wanderings,  was  in  charge  of 
the  house.  Her  mMms  was  absent  at  Palmyra.  She 
very  politely  invited  us  to  enter,  and  showed  us  the 
establishment. 

It  would  be  teilious  to  mcutiou  all  the  ailumments  of 
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ih0  roomi  and  grottiid%  Iral  Ihara  wera  two  in  irUoh  w» 
Ifaurarad  with  iBora  intorail  than  ahnwlMW*  I  tUnkl 
nu^MQilM  ih0  oeofiirtt  of  one  wlio  iiHerftres  with  the 
nffivAfliM  of  domiilio  Ufr  in  flwnriMnif  tliMB  loonik  iinoo 
llio  fifb  of  tf>^  lidy  liaa  alrandT  bagn  madB  onito  m  maoii 
n  matter  of  pobHo  noCofialj  as  that  of  Irfidj  HmIot  Slan* 
hgpOk  whom  T  think  ahf*  in  aotno  riMPoot  i.  claiinMi  to  iinttalftt 

TliijopenadoaaabhaideofanopanalooTe.  Thoono 
waa  lier  had4Pbooi|  the  <^her  lier  bondoir.  Tbo  fimner 
waa  ftmiahed  in  gorgeooa  atyW.  The  hanginga  were  of 
the  heaivieal  ilftiTtMlri  the  floor  eameted  with  .the  moat 
ooatljr  fldbrioa  of  Pterian  looma.  It  waa  a  remiinaoenoe  of 
her  early  fife  that  die  Iwd  re?ived  in  Damaaooai  by  im- 
fortii^  flpom  Franoe  thia  ooatly  ftrndtoroi  wliioh  I  Imre 
Mi?er  aeen  aorpaaMd  in  the  becUehambera  of  royalty  in 
Bnr^pean  paku)ea. 

*  Bnt  thero  were  remhuaoenoea  of  lier  girlhood  in  the 
bondoir  that  mnat  aomotimea  haye  thrilled  her  now  oold 
heart.  There  waa  a  portrait  of  her  flither,  a  brave  and 
gallant  aerraot  of  the  kbg,  wearing  the  nniform  of  his 
high  rank,  and  looking  kindly  on  tlie  Btrango  scene. 
Thero  was  a  portrait  of  herself,  in  a  gorgeous  frame  of 
parple  velvet  and  gold,  and  there  she  coald  see  what  slio 
once  was  when  worshiped  as  the  star  of  St.  James. 

There  was  a  picture,  containing  portraits  of  two  chil- 
dren, long  Isince  dead,  her  children,  the  children  of  her 
brief  honored  married  life — one  of  whom,  I  have  heard, 
lived  to  be  the  affianced  wife  of  a  royal  prince,  who  died 
before  the  marriage,  but  I  do  not  know  if  this  be  true. 
In  the  comer  there  wer  J  books,  some  of  which  were  the 
&miliar  books  of  Christian  childro^**  Daily  Food,"  and 
similar  collections,  and  one,  **  Ma^lge  an  point  de  vue 
Chretien*'  (!)  and  Lynch's  *'  Dead  Sea  Expedition,*'  and 
Robinson's  **  Biblical  Researches,"  and  many  others  that 
I  recognized. 
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On  the  Ub)o  l«y  Bcveral  nugnifioent  foUos,  bonnd  in 
dark  morooco,  and  od  the  lida  of  each  woa  a  coronet  of 
gold,  with  the  nmf^e  name,  "  lantho."  They  were  filled 
vitb  oil  and  water-oolored  drawings  of  her  own,  sketchea 
of  homo-Kcnca  in  old  England,  of  tiowi  in  Switsorland 
and  elsowhero  in  her  wondcriDgn. 

"  Madame  prcnds  tonjoniB  ion  diner  id,"  atud  tbo 
lady's  moid. 

"  Aveo  lo  Schcik  Medjneir" 

"  Certainemeot." 

"Et  comment  T" 

"  Sur  lo  tapia— coinmc-fn,"  and  slio  sat  down  on  tho 
carpet,  with  her  feet  out  of  sight,  and  showed  ua  pr«- 
dsely  how  the  countess  now  lives  and  how  stio  eata  ■ 
from  a  platter  on  the  floor,  Anb  fiuhion,  vrith  her  fingers, 
and  with  her  Arab  hound  of  a  husband  opposite  to  her. 

She  has  expended  large  sums  of  money  on  the  phoe,  aD 
of  which,  of  course,  slio  has  given  to  Mciljael. 

When  the  whim  changes  sho  will  go.  Ho  oonlraoted 
with  her  that  sho  was  never  to  require  him  to  go  west  of 
Damascus  before  he  would  marry  her. 

Verily  there  be  daughters  of  Eve  in  Ileit  E<len,  wbo, 
taking  not  their  mother's  lesson,  lose  tbonuelTea  for  trifles 
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Qms  mofnisib  ^  Miilaiii,  WUtdJjt  and  I  wars  tlndliiig 
op  the  gmt  bitttti  of  DamMmiii  loddng  ycty  miwh  as 
Yardant  people  kxdc  who  yuit  the  ei^  for  the  flnt  time^. 
and  alare  into  abc^window^  irith  open  ey^  and  month 
— onl^  the  (Aop-windowa  were  all  dooiti  or,  rather,  the 
diopa  were  nothing  b«l  window^  immanae  open  windowa 
that  opened  into  little  doaeta  ibll  of  ahelTeai  eadi  with  a 
gmj-bearded  Tork  aitting  in  aolemn  ailenoe  with  ohiboak 
to  Ua  lipa,  on  the  front  of  it,  aa  we  were  thna  walking 
along,  intent  on  silks  and  shawls  of  all  rare  and  shining 
varieties,  we  were  surprised  bj  on  address  in  English. 

**  Why  you  no  toll  me  you  no  want  my  house  ?'' 

Looking  around,  I  recognized  a  young  Armonioii  Chrbt- 
ian,  whom  I  had  seen  before. 

We  had  talked  of  taking  a  house  in  Damascus.  Why 
not  ?  We  hod  done  so  in  Jerusalem  for  a  month,  and  in 
Beit  Jin  for  a  day,  and  why  not  in  Damascus  for  a  week? 
We  did  not  like  Gormanus's  arrangements.  Wo  found 
withal  that  we  oould  not  moke  a  purchase  in  Damascus, 
largo  or  small,  without  Germanus  or  his  brother,  or  Ibra- 
him, or  some  one  of  the  &mily  suddenly  appearing  at  the 
moment  the  sale  was  concluded,  and  in  time  to  ascertain 
how  much  wo  paid  and  what  commission  ho  should  col- 
lect.    For  Germanus  has  a  plan  that  hotel-keepers  may 
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do  well  to  profit  by,  of  charging  all  mercbantii  a  com- 
miamon  on  all  goods  porchaaed  by  lodgers  at  his  house, 
whether  he  goes  with  them  to  the  shops  or  not. 

We  went  to  look  at  Heluk^s  house.  It  was  a  perfect  lit- 
tle gem  in  its  way,  furnished  in  the  perfection  of  eastern 
splendor,  witli  damask  diwans  and  Persian  car|)cts,  silver 
iiargliilelis  and  ambcr-niouUied  chibouks,  lie  was  very 
polite  withal,  and  offered  us  the  house  freely,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  telling  us  that  there  were  reasons  why  ho 
should  prefer  that  we  sliould  find  a  place  elsewhere,  the 
chief  of  which  was  a  ceremonial  observance  tlie  family  was 
then  engaged  in,  on  account  of  the  recent  di*atli  of  his 
latlicr. 

We  could  not  say  wo  did  not  like  the  house,  and  Icfl 
him  without  an  answer,  lie  accosted  \is  in  the  street, 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  learned  that  he  was  the 
largest  silk  manufacturer  in  Damascus. 

He  took  us  into  Ins  room.  It  was  in  one  of  the  large 
khans  which  abound  here.  They  are  built  uniformly 
around  a  large  covered  court,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
fountain.  In  this  court  camels  deposit  their  goods.  Two 
galleries  run  around  this,  from  which  small  storerooms 
open.  He  sliowed  us  quantities  of  the  rich  and  exquisite 
goods  of  Damascus,  heavy  silken  scarfs  of  all  the  brilliant 
eastern  dyes,  wrought  with  gold  and  silver ;  there  were 
forty  different  patterns,  each  seeming  more  beautiful  than 
all  the  others,  ricli  goods  for  dresses,  table-covers,  diwans 
and  cushions,  all  of  heavy  silk,  made  more  heavy  with 
gold.  There  was  a  blaie  of  splendor  that  surpassed  any 
thing  I  had  imagined.  Oay  and  gorgeous  as  aro  the  silk 
<lepartments  of  our  American  shpps,  there  is  nothing  in 
Europe  or  America  to  compare  with  this  little  second-story 
dark  room  of  the  Damascus  khan. 

Oermaniis  kept  similar  goods  at  the  hotrl,  but  asked 
higher  prices.     We  hail  not  liecn  five*  minutes  in  Uio 
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Twnn  of  Hetuk,  «beo  (dd  DmUm  mddled  Id,  to  Me  tint 
we  mad*  no  pnrohMM  witbont  hit  kiwwlsdga,  and,  at  mj 
paHionkr  requett,  waddled  out  again,  willt  a  niMMiga  to 
G«nii«nn%  to  keep  bim  at  home,  Uaddag  oar  boota, 
and  not  Mod  bim  after  na  exoept  vhen  we  UAi  him  to 
do  ao. 

The  market  lor  theae  Damaacaa  gooda  ia  in  tlM  TnUrii 
hareema.  Few  of  our  ladiea  imag^o  the  qplendor  of  dren 
wluoh  the  oriental  ladiea  Indnlge  in.  Diamonda,  tnrqauae, 
pearla,  and  amber  are  aa  eommon  in  the  hareem  of  a 
wealthjr  paaha,  u  pdnt  in  the  dreanng-room  of  a  toi 
yean  old  belle,  and  the  ladies  tear  np  and  tramj^e  on 
nlks  that  a  Broadway  or  avenne  promenader  would  adl 
ber  aonl  to  poaaeaL 

Theae  nlka  have  nerer  been  leai  in  the  American  mar- 
ket, and  the  &ir  pnrdiaaera  of  aoob  articlea  bare  yet  to 
■ee  more  aplendid  prodncta  of  the  East  than  they  have 
hitherto  dreamed  o£ 

A  aobjeot  of  never-ending  wonderment  with  mo  was 
the  origin  of  the  immense  wealth  of  Damaaona.  For  im- 
mense it  is.  There  are  hnndrede  of  men  who  sit  all  day 
long  on  tbo  fronts  of  their  little  cupboard- shops  in  the  ba^ 
xaara,  selling  five,  ten,  or  fifty  piastres'  worth  of  goods  in 
a  day,  who  livo  in  palaces  that  surpass  the  most  costly 
Ameiicon  houses,  and  reach  the  fabulous  splendor  of  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

Externally,  all  the  houses  of  Damascus  are  alike,  plas- 
tered over  with  a  yellowish  stucoo,  or  mud,  and  showing 
no  windows  on  the  street:  Thoy  present,  therefore,  only 
dead  yellow  walls  on  both  sides  of  tlio  way  as  you  pass 
along.  Tlie  doorway  of  carved  wood  is  of  more  or  less 
beauty.  This  opens  to  a  court,  paved  with  various-col- 
ored marbles  and  adorned  with  a  fountain,  over  which 
hang  oranges  and  other  fruits  in  luxuriant  beauty. 
:    11)0  house  of  a  wealthy  Jew  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in 
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the  city.  I  was  in  it  one  mornbg.  It  is  boilt  on  the  gen- 
eral Damascus  plan.  A  cross,  the  four  arms  of  which  are 
of  equal  length,  is  the  ground  plan  of  the  court.  The 
arms  of  the  cross  are  raised  a  foot  or  two  from  the  level 
of  the  court,  and  arched  over,  making  four  alcoves,  front- 
ing on  the  central  fountain.  Tlio  comers  are  tlien  built 
up  with  lofty  and  gorgeously  adorned  rooms.  This  house 
was  built  of  the  finest  Italian  marble,  brought  on  mules 
from  the  sea  coast. 

It  was  carved  in  all  manner  of  quaint  arabesque  pat- 
terns. Clusters  of  golden  fruits  and  flowers  hung  from 
the  sides  of  the  rooms  and  the  ceilings.  The  doors  were 
finely  carved  and  gilded.  The  furniture  was  superb.  One 
of  the  alcoves  was  furnished  with  a  single  diwan,  which 
cost  ttxty-five  thousand  piastres — a  New  York  lady  might 
be  contented  with  a  so&  wortli  three  thousand  dollars, 
especially  if  it  were  as  tlib  was,  a  mere  ciisliion  of  silk 
and  gold,  without  any  woo<l  or  iron  about  it.  The  entire 
house  was  fumislic<l  with  silver  articles — bowls,  pitchers, 
nargliilehs,  perfume-bottles,  cu|is,  water-goblets,  and  every 
thing  that  could  l>e  made  of  this  metal. 

But,  by  way  of  illustration  of  oriental  manners  and 
customs,  I  may  add  that  the  lady  who  presided  in  this 
l^aloce,  and  who,  being  a  Jewess,  had  no  soni|)les  about 
being  seen  by  strangers,  received  us  in  a  dress  of  calico, 
outrageously  dirty,  while  her  trowsers,  once  clean,  looked 
as  if  she  had  dragged  them  through  all  the  mud  of  Da- 
mascus, and  her  hair  had  been  destitute  of  a  combing  for 
a  month.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  diamond,  worth  the 
price  of  a  German  principality,  shone  in  the  centre  of 
her  forehead,  and  another,  on  her  finger,  would  have 
bought  a  New  York  up-town  establishment,  lailies,  dresses, 
and  all. 

The  cost  of  building  this  house  in  Damascus  had  been 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  |iiastrcs  (about  seventy  thousand 
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dothn)  it  IIm  tiiM  of  Mr  iriUti  sad  was  70!  to  be 

We  MW  eefitel  ether  DimeMin  lioeea%  ioiiie  ef  irtndi 
bad  faiDer  eovrta  and  IbontaiBi^  and  grofea  ef  erai^  and 
lawninn  f  feiia^  Mtiflttg  wfaUi  tbe  hdiaa  ef  the  haraeaa  lealed 
in  the  loBg  anuqr  daya. 

Ieaa  not  Hagir  aaiTloBflMr  in  iWwr>^»^—     t  mmg^  jotA 

apeak  of  the  hatha  k  whieh  the  hqrTnlEa  dreaoMd  awaf 
the  loBg  da|%  nor  of  the  Uods  on  the  banka  of  the 
Bamdai  ivhara  diqr  fi^54ptfl  Itfffl**'*!!!^  and  fcrgot  the 
Prophet^  nor  rftho  Taltod  ladloa  that  joatlod  agafamt  yoo, 
aa  70a  walked  ah»g  the  atreet%  or  that  threw  iqp  their 
Tafla  iriiea  thej  met  the  naiik%  bj  ehaiM%  akne  hi  a 
qolet  aUeeti  and  ki  the  fUl  kaUe  of  their  ftir  ftoaa^  and 
h»|{0|  bhudc  qra%  llaah  with  bewBderfa^  aplandor  on  hiaii 
nor  cf 'the  ka^  moniiiiga  waated  on  the  abc^fronta  rf  a 
TniUdi  Tinder  of  rilk%  amoUng  lila  chibonki  drinUag 
Ma  eellba^  and  beating  down  hie  prieea,  nor  of  the  even- 
faiga  in  the  hooae  of  Mohammed  BflSmd^  the  awerd-mav- 
ohaniy  who  pQed  hia  floor  wHh  andent  Damainoa  Madeai 
and  Cashmere  shawls  (known  to  western  purchasers  by 
the  very  carious  name  of  oamePs-hair),  old  china,  cufio 
dishes  of  metal,  rare  jewels,  coins,  and  ton  thousand  odd 
things  of  vertu,  nor  how  wo  climbed  the  walls  of  tho  old 
castle  that  forms  so  large  a  feature  in  tho  view  of  Damas- 
cus, and  thence  looked  over  the  valley,  and  up  at  tbe  hill 
of  the  Seven  Sleepers — ^I  say  I  can  not  pause  to  speak  of 
these. 

I  believo  that  the  story  of  tho  Seven  Sleepers  is  of  Christ- 
ian orij^,  and  was  first  related  of  certain  youths  of  Ephe- 
sus,  who  refused  to  abjure  their  religion  in  the  times  of 
the  Emperor  Dedus.  But  Mohammed  (Koran,  chapter 
xviii.)  adopted  it,  and  changed  it  materially,  and  the  Mos- 
lems of  Damascus  locate  the  scene  of  the  sleep  of  tbroo 
hundred  and  nine  yeai*s  on  the  side  of  tbe  mountain  over- 
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looking  their  city,  whero  is  now  the  mock  of  tho  Seren 
Sleepers. 

I  shmll  not  panse  to  explain,  in  full,  the  reasons  for 
abandoning  my  projected  joamey  to  Nineveh.  Enough 
for  me  to  say  that  I  was  disappointed  at  finding  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  war,  it  was  the  height  of  mad* 
ness,  especially  witli  a  lady  in  the  l>arty,  to  attempt  to 
cross  the  country  east  of  Damascus,  given  over,  as  it  now 
was,  to  roving  hands  of  robbers,  lawless,  and  owning  no 
allegiance  to  any  government  or  God.  I  abandoned  the 
plan,  therefore,  with  reluctance,  but  satisfied  that  I  was 
d^ing  the  best  under  tlio  circumstances,  and  that  at 
another  day  I  might  bo  able  to  accomplish  what  I  now 
led  unfinished.  It  was  with  reluctance  that  I  turned  my 
face  toward  Baalbec  and  the  Mediterranean. 

There  was  an  awful  row  in  the  entrance  to  the  court- 
yard of  the  hotel  just  before  wo  were  ready  to  start, 
which,  on  examination,  proved  to  bo  the  process  of 
reducing  the  price  of  sundry  goods  wliich  the  dragoman 
of  some  newly  arrived  travelers  was  purchasing.  The 
market-man  made  an  exorbitant  demand,  and  the  drago- 
man thraslied  him  till  he  named  a  fair  rate  of  bargain  and 
sale,  and  tlien  all  was  quiet. 

I  can  not  tako  leave  of  Damascus  without  expressing 
my  admiration  of  the  mission  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
church,  in  America,  which  is  established  here.  I  had  the 
pleasure  one  morning  of  attending  the  school  of  Miss 
Dale,  connected  with  the  mission,  and  of  observing  the 
sclylars*  proficiency  in  their  several  studies.  I  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  value  and  success  of  her 
labors.  The  position  occupied  by  the  entire  American 
mission  among  the  natives,  and  the  high  respect  felt  and 
expressed  for  them  constantly,  was  a  source  of  pride  and 
gratification  to  all  American  travelers.  I  was  partiqinlariy 
struck  with  the  affection  expresse«l  for  Dr.  Paulding, 
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both  hare  and  at  Zebdani,  where  he  miiiaUjr  panea  IIm 
aonimer,  and  the  great  grief  vhidi  hk  inteiided  de> 
partitre  bad  oanaed. 

He  and  Mr.  Fraaer  ealled  to  Ud  in  good-bj  aa  we 
were  departing,  and  while  we  aat  <m  o«ir  horaea  and 
talked  with  them  a  few  momentai  an  <Ai  man  eame  iqp 
with  an  armftill  of  eamd  goadai  of  which  we  boog^ 
three.  Morerig^t  lost  hh  in  BeTxont.  Whitdy,  I  am 
aorry  to  aay,  loft  lila  in  a  wine^diop  between  C&vita  Yeo* 
Ma  and  Rome,  where  we  atoiqped  aa  we  were  poating  np 
one  hot  day  of  the  next  anmmer,  and  I  bron^  mine 
home.  It  ia  a  atiok  worth  pomawing,  a  flimple  afanopd 
branoh  with  a  eroaa-pieee  for  a  handle,  a  limb  being  ent 
off  with  one  branchmg  from  it,  and  the  handle  pointed 
sharp  on  both  ddes:  with  one  side  the  driver  con  hook  it 
in  the  camePfi  noso  and  draw  his  bead  down,  or  with  the 
other  ho  can  goad  him  on.  The  pooiiliar  interest  in  the 
atiok  is,  that  it  is  the. same  precisely  that  we  find  de- 
lineated on  the  Egyptian  monuments  as  used  throe  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

We  rode  around  town  an  hour  looking  for  shot.  I  \f  as 
out  of  the  article,  and  had  much  difiiculty  in  procuring 
some,  but  after  a  long  search  I  found  precisely  what  I 
wanted,  and  thereby  hangs  a  talc  which  will  appear  here- 
after. 

As  we  rode  out  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  the  guard 
standing  in  the  archway  presented  anns,  expecting  a 
bucksheesh,  and  got  it,  and  wo  then  rode  on  across  the 
valley  toward  Sulghiycli,  the  chief  suburb  of  the  (gty, 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  mountains,  and  is  a 
peculiarly  sacred  place  from  its  old  mosks,  and  as  the 
burial-place  of  many  sainU.  Passmg  the  village,  we 
paused  on  a  knoll  behind  it  that  commanded  a  view  of 
the  pjain,  which  may  well  rank  with  any  view  in  the 
world.    This,  and  the  view  we  hod  a  half  hour  later  from 
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the  iiimmit  of  the  hill,  are  odebrtted  in  trmrel  and  storj, 
being  the  tame  that  frightened  Mohammed  away  from 
Damasooty  lest  he  should  lose  heaven. 

The  Awi^,  or  crooked  river,  coming  into  the  plain 
from  the  south-west,  and  the  Barada,  from  the  north- 
west, water  it,  as  I  have  already  stated.  The  latter 
river  is  probably  tho  ancient  Pharpar,  and  if  so,  the 
former  is  undoubtedly  the  Abana.  Uut  nothing  can  be 
affirmed  of  either.  The  Barada  flows  through  the  city, 
but  is  a  yellow,  muddy  stream  before  it  reaches  the  walls, 
although  in  the  mountain  it  is  very  clear  and  line.  Both 
rivers  flow  eastward  to  the  great  marshy  lakes  which  lie 
twelve  miles  from  Damascus,  and  are  there  lost.  The 
sandy  soil  and  the  rays  of  the  hot  sun  absorb  or  dissipate 
tho  waters. 

There  was  an  old  ruined  mosk  dose  by  us,  presenting 
a  fine  appearance  of  Gothic  and  Samccn  architecture 
mingled,  and  beyond  lay  the  gardens  and  (lalaoes  of  the 
dty  of  Eden.  For  here  of  old  was  Beit  Eden — the 
abode  of  Eden — and  here  might  well  have  been  the  gar- 
don  of  Paradise. 

Wc  saw  in  tho  open  court  of  the  fine  house  of  Raif 
Pasha,  two  wheeled  carriages,  one  on  four  wheels,  and 
the  other  a  sort  of  gig,  which  are  worthy  of  mention  as 
the  6rst  and  last  wheded  carriages  that  we  saw  in  Asia. 
I  wonder  how  they  got  there,  and  what  he  does  with 
them,  for  there  is  not  a  road  on  which  ho  can  use  tliem  in 
or  out  of  Damascus. 

It  was  a  grand  view,  and  I  impressed  it  on  my  mind 
forever.  We  stood  in  silence  lor  a  long  while,  gasing  on 
dty  and  plain,  and  then  waving  our  hands  toward  the 
city  for  a  last  greeting,  turned  somewhat  sadly  away. 

Betuni  had  been  sitting  on  his  donkey,  fadng  the  dty 
also,  and  the  donkey  and  his  rider  were  alike  interested 
in  the  view,  and  appreciated  il  equally  wdL 
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.  Ai  wo  nunred  oii|  Betuni  rode  up  aknigadei  with  m 
flonriflhof  hiiturlMUi  and  hkbare,  diorahead,  rolling  and 
ihining  in  the  mmlighti  as  he  ahonted,  ^  Good-by,  Mr. 
Damaacoa,  How  yon  do  ?  Good-bj,  Mr.  Damaacaa/>  and 
plumped  lita  donkey  direoUy  in  front  of  Mororigh%  who 
rode  with  a  free  rdn,  and  aat  on  hia  horse  with  pehbot 
grace,  and  who  now  rode  down  Betoni  with  a  eoolneas 
that  astounded  me  aa  much  as  him.  The  donkey  atag- 
gored  ten  feet  and  fell,  and  Betuni  was  pitdied  ton  forther. 
The  donkey  was  up  first,  and  off  like  a  dark  streak  of 
lightning,  leaving  the  road  strewed  with  feed-bags  and 
saddle-bags,  boomoosos,  and  other  rags  of  Betuni*a  bag- 
gage, to  say  nothing  of  a  doaen  huge  wafer-cakes  of  bread, 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  aa  thin  as  a  knife-blade^  which 
Betuni  had  provided  for  his  luncheon,  and  used  on  his 
donkey  by  way  of  a  cushion  in  the  meantime.  By  the 
time  tiie  donkey  reached  the  custom-house,  there  waa 
nothing  to  atop  him  for,  and  he  went  by,  at  a  shuffling 
gallop,  while  we  all  followed,  leaving  Betuni  to  pick  up 
his  traps  and  come  on  as  ho  best  might. 

The  custom-houso  was  a  cavern  at  a  narrow  defile  of  the 
road,  cut  through  the  rock,  and  not  more  than  six  feet 
wide ;  an  excellent  place  to  collect  tolls  on  all  goods  coming 
from  the  sea,  or  going  toward  it.  Tlie  guard  shouted  for 
a  buckshccsh  as  we  plunged  by  bim,  but  we  had  paid  our 
utmost  at  the  city  gate,  and  so  we  rode  on,  up  the  steep, 
narrow,  winding  pass,  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  by  the 
little  Dome  of  Victory  (Kubbct-el-Nasr),  and  here  paused 
for  our  last  view  of  the  magnificent  valley.  To  one  arriv- 
ing here  from  among  the  gorges  of  Lebanon  that  we  were 
now  about  entering,  it  must  bo  indeed  a  vision  as  of  Para- 
dise.   Let  me  pause,  a  moment,  here. 

In  a  distant  land,  on  the  summit  of  Lebanon,  surrounded 
by  dark-skinned  Arabs,  himself  wearing  the  dress  of  tho 
desert,  and  tho  beard  of  the  East,  there  stood,  that  calm, 
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ftiU  morning,  a  yoong  mmn,  who,  after  fiur  joameyingSi 
had  at  last  reached  the  eitreme  pobt  of  his  wanderings, 
and  tamed  his  face  once  more  to  his  &ther*s  home. 
Many  and  difficolt  had  been  the  paths  his  feet  had  trod- 
den from  the  days  when  that  fiOher  first  taught  their 
stcfis.  llioy  had  now  bomo  him  to  the  bnds  of  tlio  pi^ 
triarchs,  and  prophets,  and  the  Lord,  and  ho  thought  to 
go  back  laden  with  rich  treasares  for  the  old  man's  ears, 
in  the  happy  winter  nights  of  home.  Dark  countenances 
looked  on  him  as  he  gazed  for  the  last  time  on  Damascus, 
lie  smiled  himself,  as  he  glanced  down  at  his  weather* 
stained  garments,  and  his  arms,  flashing  in  the  sunshbe. 
lie  wondered  if  the  old  man  would  know  him,  should  he 
walk  into  the  house  in  that  strange  guise. 

The  morning  sun  was  high  up  on  the  plains  of  Damas- 
cus, but  it  was  still  dark  night  in  America,  and  there  was 
a  different  scene  there. 

As  the  evening  closed  in  around  him,  the  noble  old  man 
Imd  s|K)kcn  of  lib  absent  boy,  and  askctl,  ^  When  did  ho 
say,  in  the  last  letter,  tliat  he  might  be  home  ?^ 
Perhaps  next  autumn.^ 

So  long^-so  long  I''  he  murmured,  but  not  sadly,  for 
he  was  of  cheerful  mood  that  night,  and  lay  down  to  rest 
right  happy,  after  praying  for  the  wanderers. 

And  in  the  calm  night,  when  he  could  not  sleep,  but 
did  not  dream  of  the  presence  of  the  messenger  of  Ood, 
while  the  companion  of  almost  a  half  century  was  talking 
with  him,  as  in  the  nights  of  long-gone  years,  he  ceased 
to  speak. 

No  sigh,  or  sound,  or  tremor  of  the  lip,  announced 
Ihe  coming  change. 

The  angel  was  in  the  room,  and  when  the  moment 
came,  interrupted  the  scene,  and  bade  him  to  the  com- 
pany  on  the  other  mde  of  the  tail,  and  he  went  forth  to 
meet  the  apostles  and  prophets. 


cc 
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Y6%  the  grand  old  man  lay  dead,  and  none  knew  iil 
and  when  at  length  the  wife  of  half  a  oentory  daapod  him 
in  her  anna,  and  laid  her  cheek  to  his  in  the  dim  light  of 
the  night  oandle,  and  called  him  by  old  names  of  endear- 
ment, then  their  boy  was  wandering  on  the  hills  of  Leba- 
non, sbg^g  a  gay  song  to  his  horse,  and  as  he  climbed  a 
higher  steep,  his  fether  wail  dimUng  the  Ulls  of  heaven. 


I     noD 


29. 

6lro9iiiqg  Buti^lLeb^qoq. 

Tnm  ohango  from  iho  rich  plain  of  DmnuMOiu  to  the 
bleak  and  barren  hills  of  Anti-Lebanon,  was  tudden  and 
painful.  At  Dnmar,  one  hoar  and  a  half  from  Dainaaooa, 
we  came  to  the  bank  of  the  Barada,  whioh  mahea  henoe 
down  a  deep  and  terrible  gorge,  to  the  ])lain.  We  did 
not  cross  the  bridge  here,  bat  having  sent  on  the  tents 
to  await  as  at  Sak  el  Barada  (the  market  of  the  Ba- 
rada),  we  dirergod  to  the  right,  for  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing the  great  fountain  of  the  Barada  at  Fecjec. 

We  rode  through  a  desolate  country  among  the  hills 
for  three  or  four  hours,  pausing  only  to  rest  at  luncheon, 
and  seeing  neither  grass  nor  tree;  though  I  saw  some 
ploughed  land  which  might  hereafter  be  green.  At  three 
o^dock  we  turned  to  the  left,  and  came  down  a  ravine,  to 
the  bank  of  the  river  again,  at  a  little  place  called  Hes- 
sima  (or  Ikssiroa  ?). 

The  hill-sides  here,  as  we  descende<l  toward  the  river, 
were  filled  with  open  tombs,  one  hill  being  an  absolute 
lionejr-comb.  At  Hessima  I  (bund  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  aqoeduot,  carried  down  the  bank  of  the  Barada, 
Uirough  solid  mountains,  bjr  long  tunnels,  the  objeoi  of 
whidi  I  can  not  imagine,  unless  I  suppose  it  to  be  part  of 
an  aqueduct  to  Palmyra.  The  work  continued  below 
Hessima  by  a  rock-timiiel  of  great  skill  and  labor,  of  the 
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extent  of  which  I  had  not  the  time  to  obtain  any  idea, 
further  than  the  view  wo  had  of  it  aa  wo  rode  into  tho 
valley.  We  saw  it  like  a  canal  in  tho  perpendicular  side 
of  the  rock,  with  occasional  short  tunnels,  for  some  hun- 
dred feet,  and  then  it  entered  the  rocks,  and  must  have 
extended  at  least  three  hundred  feet  before  it  again 
emerged.  .  Messima  is  one  of  tho  most  beautiful  spots  on 
earth,  a  gem  of  green  valley  under  lofty  precipices. 

Our  roiul  now  contiuuod  up  tiie  left  bank  of  tho  river. 
Tho  ravine  was  one  of  great  scenery.    The  rocks  on  each 
side  were  lofty,  precipitous,  and  grand.    Crags,  a  thou- 
sand feet  high,  overhung  our  way.    The  narrow  valley,  or 
bottom  of  tho  ravine,  was  filled  with  poplar-trees,  which 
are  cultivated  throughout  this  country  as  the  only  timber 
for  house-building.     Wo  saw  them  first  at  Beit  Jin, 
planted  in  rows  along  tho  bed  of  the  stream,  and  on  lit- 
tle islands  in  it    Here  the  same  plan  was  pursued,  so  that 
they  gi'cw  tall  and  slender,  and,  being  carefully  trimmed, 
were  kept  straight  and  free  from  knots.    There  was  one 
hill  on  the  south  side  that  seemed  to  have  been  thrown 
up  by  an  earthquake.     The  strata  were  within  ten  de- 
grees of  being  perpendicular,  running  up  to  tho  point  of 
tho  mountain,  which  stood  a  thousand  feet  up  in  the  sky 
in  perfect  grandeur.    At  four  o'clock  wo  were  at  Fcejco, 
and  hero  found  what  I  presume  the  present  state  of  geog- 
raphy will  confirm  me  in  saying  is  the  finest  fountain  in  the  ^ 
world.     I  had  thought  so  of  Tell-cl-Khady  and  of  Banias, 
but  this  surpassed  them  both. 

There  is  a  barren,  rocky  hill,  five  hundred  feet  high, 
which  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Barada  valley. 
Under  the  base  of  this  a  strong  river  gushes  out  of  an  old 
and  ruined  archway.  It  springs  out  like  a  living  thing. 
It  is  strong,  furious,  noble  in  its  first  plunge ;  and  it  goes 
down  the  ravine  as  if  it  had  a  great  work  to  accom[>lish 
somewhere  and  were  hastening  to  it.     It  is  very  strange 
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that  all  the  greatest  tpriDgs  in  the  world  have  no  oatleta, 
but  mn  to  naught — the  Jordan  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
thb  to  the  lakes  of  Damascus.  This  spring  has  in  ancieot 
times  been  covered  with  a  temple ;  and  the  remains  of 
several  such  buildings  still  stand  around  it.  We  dis- 
mounted on  A  narrow  platform  at  tlie  foot  of  the  rocky 
mountain,  which  was  built  to  support  a  small  four-sided 
building.  Tlio  front  of  the  platform  was  of  large  stone 
in  five  courses,  supported  on  an  arch  of  five  large  stones. 
This  arch  was  about  twelve  feet  wide  and  five  or  six 
high.  From  this  the  river  comes.  Within  the  arch  the 
spring  had  hollowed  out  a  sort  of  cavern,  where  it  roared 
and  boiled  furiousljr  before  it  came  out. 

On  the  level  at  the  side  of  the  spring  are  the  side-walls 
of  a  building  which  had  formerly  an  arched  rooi^  now 
f^one,  A  niche  for  a  statue  remains  in  the  rear  wall,  and 
two  others  in  the  sides  of  the  front  entrance. 

Over  the  fountain  in  the  side  of  the  rockjr  hill  is  a 
cavern,  reminding  one  of  Uie  same  peculiaritjr  at  Baniaa, 
and  suggesUng  the  idea  whether  both  may  not  be  arti- 
ficial, having  been  attempts  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the 
spring,  at  a  higher  level,  which  were  abandoned  almosi 
as  soon  as  commenced.  Neither  cavern  i^pears  to  have 
an  J  of  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  a  natural  grotto. 

The  village  of  Feejee  is  a  few  rods  below  the  ^ring. 
A'oung  girls  began  to  come  down  to  the  spring,  each 
having  in  her  hand  a  curious  silver  bowl,  with  stiver 
chains  and  coins  attached,  with  which  they  dipped  water 
and  gave  us  to  drink.  After  a  drink  all  around  they  ap- 
plied them  to  their  original  purposes,  being  neither  more 
nor  less  than  coverings  for  their  dirty  heads! — a  solid 
silver  skull-cap  I — the  form  of  bridal  presents  in  Anti- 
Ix>banon,  which  every  bride  expects  on  or  before  her 
marriagel 

Miriam^  inclination  to  throw  back  the  water  she  had 
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l>eeo  drinktiig  opt  of.  the  ohrer'  cop  wii  OY^areoime  by 
haitQy  moimting  her  hone  and  ■tariing  at  a  gaUop  vp 
the  yaOej,  an  example  that  we  all  fidlowed. 

Aa  thia  road  ia  addom  traToled,  I  gire  the  diatanega 
here  finr  the  benefit  of  IhUire  traveleri.  From  Domar  to 
Feijee,  without  panae,  in  three  hoQra.  We  left  the  foun- 
tain at  halfpaat  finur.  The  atream  of  the  Barada  waa 
now  mneh  more  than  half  diminidied. 
.   5  <^cloek|  Dayr-ol-Kerrim. 

.   5.15,  Kafr^-2iait|  and  oppoaate  Dajrr  Anooa  or  Anoon. 
•  '5.85,  Eafr  Haaaaneejroh,  on  the  onpqaite  aide. 

Here  we  aaw  befinre  na  the  lofty  oliA  of  Abib|  which 
we  were  approaching,  and  under  whidi  the  tenta  were  to 
be  jj^tohed.  Whitely  and  Moreright  rode  on  ahead  of 
na,  while  Miriam  and  I  loitered  alowly  along. 

Abila  ia  a  noble  oliil^  on  the  aommit  of  whidi  there  iaa 
table  of  good  land,  on  which. a  few  troea  find  root  and 
fUogo  the  edge  of  the  lofty  predpipe.  The  Modem  tra- 
dition looatea  there  the  grave  of  Abel,  who  thoy  think 
•waa  murdered  by  Gain  at  ZiCbdani;  Adam  carried  the 
body  about  with  him  until,  taught  by  the  example  of  a 
raven,  who  dug  a  grave  and  buried  a  dead  bird  before 
him,  he  too  buried  his  dead  in  tbo  first  grave  of  earth. 

The  similarity  of  the  name  Abel  to  Abila  will  strike 
the  reader;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  tradition 
arose  from  the  name  of  the  hill,  which  it  bore  before  the 
days  of  the  false  prophet. 

But  it  might  well  bo  that  Paradise  was  hereabouts. 
This,  of  all  hills  on  earth,  would  bo  a  fit  one  wheroon  to 
build  an  altar  to  God.  The  blue  sky  of  tjio  evening 
rested  on  its  very  siunmit ;  the  clouds  swept  calmly  and 
lovingly  by.  At  6.50  we  were  at  Kafr  el  Oi;i^-e-meet, 
and,  turning  short  to  the  lefl,  we  crossed  the  Barada  by 
ft  low,  ruined  stone  bridge,  and  entered  tlie  road  from 
Damascus  to  Beyrout.      Continuing  up  the  valley  ten 
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minai€t,  we  were  at  Suk  WAdy  Barada,  where  the  tenU 
were  to  be ;  bat  we  did  not  find  them  till  6.10,  when  we 
were  almost  on  top  of  them.  Thej  were  pitched  in  a 
niche,  cat  in  the  rocky  hill-aide,  for  the  floor  of  aome 
ancient  bailding  now  wholly  gone.  The  platform  waa 
sheltered  on  three  sides  by  the  smooth  rook  walls;  a 
more  beaatiful  spot  for  a  camp  coald  not  be  selected. 
\  A  party  of  Maronites — grandmother,  fiUher,  and  mothei , 
'  and  a  host  of  children — had  placed  themselves  ander  oar 
protection  for  the  night,  and  were  carled  ap  in  the  oor> 
ners  of  the  rock  in  a  pictaresqae  little  group.  I  threw 
myself  on  the  ground,  and  watched  the  coming  darkness 
steal  over  the  mountain  tops,  fall  into  and  fill  up  the 
valley. 

f^etuni  had  not  gotten  over  his  moming*s  mishap,  and 
was  abusing  the  horses  generally,  wherefore  he  got  a  kick 
from  Mohammed  that  sent  him  in  a  heap  into  the  Maro- 
nite  group,  whence  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  spit  at  Mo- 
hammed, the  horse,  with  all  the  venom  conceivable.  I 
shoutofl  at  the  scene,  and  tlien  Betuni  stumped  ap  in 
front  of  me,  in  all  the  glory  of  a  now  pair  of  morocco 
boots,  with  enormous  crimson  tops,  and  began  to  address 
me  in  the  Betuni  style ;  the  more  he  talked,  the  more  I 
shouted  with  laughter.  Miriam  came  out  to  see  the  fun ; 
Whitely  and  Moreright  stood  behind  him,  and  hdped 
provoke  him  to  more  furious  anger ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
all,  Ferrajj  came  with  his  white  eyes  and  teeth  and  robe, 
to  announce  dinner,  to  which  we  hastened. 

While  we  sat  at  the  table,  with  coffee  and  pipes,  Be- 
tuni^s  head  appeared  under  the  canvas. 

*'One  cigarra.  Mister  Wittely;  one  cigarra,  for  Be> 
tuni.^  And  when  Whitely  had  thrown  a  dgar  at  him,  be 
attacked  Moreright  for  a  pair  of  socks,  to  wear  under  his 
boots ;  and  when  he  liad  got  tliem  he  retinal,  and  in  five 
minutes  we  heard  a  row  at  tlie  camp  fire,  and  Betuni  was 
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in  fresh  trouble.  BSs  midiaps  only  ended  with  the  day; 
bnt  what  that  row  was  I  never  knew,  for  I  dept  tremen- 
doody. 

I  have  described  onr  oamp  ground.  The  nature  of  the 
building  whibh  had  formerly  occupied 'it|  I  can  not  even 
gueis.  But  that  it  was  in  or  near  the  ancient  dty  of 
Alrila»  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

In  the  morning  I  attempted  to  dimb  the  hill,  but  gave 
out  a  thousand  feet  above  the  camp.  Moreright  pudied 
on,  and  found  the  tomb  of  Abd ;  a  mound,  thirty  feet 
long,  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  an  andent  temple,  and 
covered  with  a  Mohammedan  structure  of  the  nature  of  a 
wdy. 

The  Modems  have  gigantic  ideas  of  the  patriardis. 
The  grave  of  Eve,  at  Jedda,  on  the  Red  Sea,  is  abo4la 
hundred  feet  long.  That  of  Jodina,  on  the  Bosphorus,  is 
of  similar  siso.  Koah^s  restbg-placc,  on  the  oast  dope  of 
Lebanon,  at  Maalakha,  where  we  were  a  few  days  later,  is 
more  than  eighty  feet  long ;  and  the  traditions  of  the  dse 
of  Adam  represent  him  as  so  large  that,  in  traverdng  the 
world's  8ur&ce,  he  left  footprints  on  only  such  places  as 
are  now  occupied  by  cities,  while  the  intermediate  country 
was  untouched  in  his  gigantic  strides. 

From  a  seat  on  the  hill-side  I  saw  our  mule  caravan 
getting  away,  and  one  by  one  disappearing  up  the 
ravine.  When  I  came  down  the  hill,  Miriam  sat  on  her 
horse  waiting  for  me,  and  Whitely  stood  near.  More- 
right  was  on  the  hill,  and  had  not  yet  appeared ;  but  at 
length  wo  heard  his  shout  from  the  sky,  and  saw  him 
walking  along  the  summit  looking  for  a  spot  where  ho 
could  safely  descend.  By  nine  o'clock  we  were  all  in  the 
saddle.  The  hill-sides  were  full  of  tombs,  the  abandoned 
sleeping-places  of  the  ancient  men  of  Abila.  A  little  way 
up  the  ravine  we  examined  some  of  them. 

Abilene  is  mentioned  in  Luke,  iii.  1,  as  the  tctrarchy 
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of  Lysaniais  and  ^  AbiU  of  Lyaanias^  b  mentioned  by 
Joeepbos.  We  have,  bowever,  no  bktorj  of  tbe  dtj  of 
wbiiob  tbe  neigbboring  remains  attest  tbe  ^lender. 

As  we  advanced,  tbe  ravine  became  very  narrow  and 
pictarcsqiio.  Wo  at  length  reacbed  a  lolly  stone  bridge 
of  one  pointed  arcb,  nnder  wbicb  tbe  Barada  foamed  and 
dasbed  down  tbe  rocks.  We  croesed,  and  now  observed 
tbe  bills  above  ns,  perforated  witb  tbe  doors  of  tombs. 
Tbe  bills  on  tbe  nortb  nde  approacbed  tbe  stream  bere, 
and  tbroagb  tbe  rocky  blalT  was  cat  a  broad  and  fine 
road,  wbidi  would  pnt  tO'sbame  modem  railway  cuttings. 
Undemeatb  it,  lower  down  tbe  bill,  was  tbe  tonnel  of  an 
aqueduct,  wbicb  fMisscd  tbrougb  tbo  bluffy  and  was  carried 
a  long  distance  by  a  dianncl  cut  in  tbe  side  of  tbe  per- 
pendicular face  of  tbo  rock.  We  traced  it  afterward  for 
some  miles  up  to  tbe  point  at  wbicb  it  bad  evidently  re- 
ceived tbe  water  of  tbe  stream  for  tbe  supply  of  Abila. 

I  passed  an  hour  bere  examining  tbe  road,  and  aque- 
duct, and  tbe  tombs,  wbicb  are  on  tbe  recedmg  bill-sido 
above  them. 

Tbe  entire  lengtb  of  tbe  cutting  for  tbo  road  was  about 
five  bundred  feet.  It  was  fifteen  feet  six  incbes  wide, 
the  sides  perpendicular  and  smootb,  tbe  floor  a  perfoci 
level.  It  crossed  tbe  spur  of  tbe  mountain,  and  ended 
abruptly  at  a  precipice,  tbirtj  feet  bigb.  Tbe  continua- 
tion must  bave  been  on  a  track  supported  by  largo  stone 
columns,  of  wbicb  many  were  lying,  broken  to  |>aeoct,  on 
tbe  bill  below,  as  well  as  large  stones  tbat  probably 
formed  part  of  tbe  way. 

Tbe  inscriptions  wbicb  are  carved  on  tbe  sides  of  tbb 
cutting,  and  repeated  on  tbe  biU-stde  at  tbe  otber  extrem- 
ity of  tbe  tunnel  of  tbe  aqueduct,  bave  been  repeatedly 
copied  and  publislicd,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  some 
readers  if  I  give  my  own  copy  of  tbem  bere,  wbicb  in 
some  respects  diflers  from  any  I  liave  seen,  probably  be- 
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Mue  I  oofpM  Ibe  western  inMriplioDSi  whOe  oCben  lunre 
taken  the  eaeteni.  Tlio  dUBarenoe  k  chiefly  in  the  ar- 
nngement  of  linee^  and  in  the  ad^tion  of  the  letten  IT, 
which  are  wanting  in  Dr.  Rolnnaon^i  copy,  in  the  kat 
line  of  the  amaller  inacription. 

The  amaller  inaoription  waa  on  a  mooth  taUeti  with 
an  arched  top,  directly  nnder  a  niohci  whidi  had  once 
hdd  a  atalne*  The  other  inscription  waa  on  a  large  ob- 
long taUet,  below  the  sarfiM)e  of  the  wall ;  the  last  lino 
waa  ontside  of  the  tablet,  on  the  dope  of  the  rough 
atone.  By  tablet,  in  both  eases,  I  mean  aimply  the  nat- 
ural rock  smoothed  and  bordered  with  a  bead  or  other 
ornamental  edge. 

The  following  is  the  larger  inscription : 

IMPOABSMAVRELAMTONIKYS 
AVOARMBNIAOVSBT 
IMPOABSLAVBELyERySAYaAR 
MBNIAOVSVIAMFLVMINIS 
VIABRVPTAMINTERC  SO 
MONTERESTITVERVNTPER 
IVLVERVMLEQPRPRPROVINO 
SYRETAMICVMSVVM 

INPENDIISABILENORVM 

And  this  is  tho  smaller : 

PROSALVTE 
IMPAVGANTONI 
NIETVERIMVO 
LVSIVSMAXIMVS 
ILEQXVIFF 
QVIOPERIIN 
STITITVS 
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I  walked  through  the  sqacdoci  for  three  hundred  feet 
or  more,  creeping  where  it  was  a  tunnel.  It  was  very 
nniiormlj  twenty-eix  inohea  wide  and  fbar  feet  high  ;  but 
where  it  was  not  tunneled,  it  was  often  a  narrow  cutting, 
twenty  feet  deep. 

llio  tombe  on  the  Hide  of  the  hill,  above  tliis  place,  are 
of  great  interest.  A  (light  of  twenty  steps,  cut  in  Uio 
rock,  led  up  to  the  front  of  three,  which  opoied  on 
the  same  pUtform.  One  of  these  had  sixteen  bnrial- 
plac^  and  these  were  remarkable  as  having  the  same 
style  of  arched  places  of  deposit,  as  I  observed  in  the 
tomb  of  Ilelena  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  curious  tomb 
which  I  have  described  at  Aceldama.  The  places  of  do- 
posit,  however,  were  deep  in  the  rock,  and  it  was  very 
evident  that  each  grave  was  covered  with  a  large  stone, 
tightly  scaled,  for  the  outer  room  had  two  small  perib- 
rations,  for  light  and  air,  o|)oning  out  at  tlie  sides  of  the 
doorway,  indicating  that  it  was  used  for  occasional  visits 
by  the  living,  who  might  sit  within  it. 

Tlic  same  was  remarkable  of  one  of  the  tombs  at  Acel- 
dama, where  tlioro  were  small  sfpuirc  windows  between 
the  first  and  second  chambers. 

Tlio  most  curious  tombs  here,  however,  were  those 
which  abounded  along  the  hill-side,  where  the  excavation 
was  perpendicular,  as  if  a  single  grave  were  to  be  dug  in 
the  rock  seven  feet  by  two.  Three  feet  below  the  surfiM» 
tilts  widened  to  four  feet  and  a  half  or  five,  and  two 
graves  were  then  continued  down,  side  by  side,  to  a 
depth  1  could  not  ascertain  because  of  the  earth  that  par- 
tially filled  them.  These  couples  of  graves  were  repeated 
all  along  the  hill-side,  and  in  some  places  they  were  as 
thick  as  graves  in  an  old  church-yard.  Many  of  the  ex- 
cavated tombs  ware  large  and  roomy,  with  graves  in  the 
floor  and  at  the  sides.  Tlie  tombs  reminded  us  very  for- 
cibly of  those  around  Jerusalem. 
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Returning  after  an  hour  here,  I  fi>and  that  Ifiriam 
had  gone  on  with  Abd-ol-Atti|  leavfaig  Betoni  with  the 
horaeai  to  wait  for  na.  I  mudi  desired  to  explore  a 
dark  rarine  tliat  oame  down  throagh  the  hills  below  the 
predpitona  termination  of  the  cut  way,  but  had  not 
time* 

•  The  aqueduot  eontinned  for  more  than  a  thousand 
ftet  in  the  hill-side,  as  we  rode  on  up  the  valley.  A  gal- 
lop of  twenty  minutes  brought  us  to  the  head  of  the 
ravine,  a  broad  green  plain,  where  the  Barada  made  a 
lounge  of  seventy  feet,  in  a  fine  oasoade.  There  were  re* 
mains  of  two  ruined  bridges  aoross  it,  above  the  fiill,'and 
hero  we  fi>und  the  ruins  of  the  dam  which  was  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  aqueduct.  Ilence  Uie  Boyrout  road 
continued  westerly,  crossing  the  river  a  mile  above  this 
iiill,  at  a  fine  largo  mill,  the  best  that  I  liave  seen  in  the 
Bast.  This  is  Tahoun  cl  Takea.  Wetumed  to  the  right, 
leaving  the  mill  and  bridge  on  the  left,  our  destination 
being  Baalbec,  to  roach  which,  we  made  a  detour  of  some 
days  to  the  northward. 

While  we  paused  to  examine  the  rained  bridges  and 
dam,  Morcright  had  gone  on,  leaving  Whitely  and  myself 
alone. 

The  horses  were  in  fine  condition,  and  we  had  now  a 
better  road  before  us  than  we  had  seen  for  two  days. 
Giving  Mohammed  the  rein,  I  led,  with  a  shout,  and 
Whitely  followed. 

The  splendid  animals  strained  every  nerve,  and  went 
off  in  grand  stylo.  The  Prophet  himself  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  their  appearance,  and  pronounced  them  of 
the  best  blood  of  the  Ehamsa. .  For  ten  minutes  the  brown 
kept  close  on  my  flank,  but  then,  as  the  ground  became  a 
little  heavy,  be  dropped  behind,  and,  a  moment  after,  I 
heard  a  cry  from  Whitely.  Looking  around,  I  saw  that 
his  saddle-girth  had  given  out,  and  the  next  moment  he 
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WM  off  I  spoke  to  Mohammed,  and  he  broaght  ap  in 
that  cannon-ball-againat-a-rock  style,  that  the  Arab  horses 
alone  can  imitate.  The  bay  stopped  as  suddenly.  We 
lost  ten  minntes  by  this  accident,  and  had  now  a  long 
gallop  to  overtake  the  party,  whom  we  could  see  four 
luilcs  ahead  of  us. 

As  we  approached  Zebdani,  the  scenery  became  sin- 
guUrly  home-like.  There  were  fences,  and,  most  striking 
of  all,  old-fashioned,  high-post  gates,  that  looked  as  if  they 
would  open  and  let  me  into  that  shady  lane,  down  which  I 
used  to  loiter  in  the  summer  erenings  of  the  long-gone 
years,  or  into  Uie  grore  where  the  robins  sang,  dose  to 
the  old  house. 

The  valley  was  luxuriant  with  fruit,  oUtgs  and  mul- 
berries. On  the  side  of  the  mountain,  at  our  right,  was 
Bludan,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Damascus  mission* 
aries,  looking  right  pleasant  in  the  valley.  The  tops  of 
all  the  hills  at  the  led,  as  well  as  right,  were  covered  with 
snow,  although  Uie  valley  was  warm  and  green.  We 
overtook  Miriam  among  the  trees  and  hedges  of  Zebdeen, 
or  Zebdani,  at  the  head  of  the  valley. 

She  was  sitting  under  the  mulberry-trees,  in  a  field,  at 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  the  entire  female  and  juvenile 
population  of  the  town  were  around  her.  She  happened 
to  be  sewing  a  rent  in  her  riding-dress,  and  the  needle  at- 
tracted the  admiration  of  the  women,  who  were  all  work- 
mg  on  embroideries  for  the  Damascus  market. 

In  a  moment  she  had  a  dosen  applications  for  the 
desired  treasures,  and  her  pocket  needle-case  was  soon 
emptied.  There  is  no  gift  which  travelers  can  take  to 
the  oriental  women  more  eageriy  sought  for  and  more 
gratefully  received. 

Tlicre  was  one  beautiful  little  girl  among  tlie  crowd. 
Iler  Uack  eyes  haunted  ns  afterward.  When  we  rode 
on,  she  followeil  by  Uie  side  of  Miriam's  horse,  sboutiog 
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hm  delight  at  the  long  grave  ientenoes  of  BngliBh  whidi 
■he  addroMed  to  her,  and  which  Beemed  to  go  to  her 
hearti  though  die  did  not  understand  them. 

The  flonily,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  as  sleeping  near 
onr  tents,  in  the  valley  of  the  Barada,  had  amnsed  us 
considerably,  in  the  monung.  They  were  •  Maronites, 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Baalbec,  who  had  been  down 
to  Damascos,  in  search  of  work,  and  were  retumug  with- 
out havmg  found  it  They  were  very  poor,  but  very 
worthy  people.  Abd-el-Atti,  although  a  Muasolman,  took 
mudi  interest  in  them,  and,  in  the  morning,  dosed  the 
entire  fiunily,  from  grandmother  to  baby,  with  arrakee,  of 
which  he  had  a  bottle  presented  him  in  Damascus,  by 
Mduk,  in  the  way  of  commission  on  our  purchases.  Then 
he  packed  the  young  ones  on  a  baggage-mule,  and  sent 
the  entire  lot  of  them  off  with  the  tnun. 

As  we  left  Zebdani  and  mounted  the  hill  north  of  the 
village,  we  fbund  one  of  the  children,  a  fine-looking  girl 
of  fourteen,  resting  by  the  side  of  the  road,  with  her 
brother,  two  years  older,  to  g^ard  her.  Abd-el-Atti  put 
her  on  his  horse,  and  walked  for  an  hour,  and  then  she 
managed  to  keep  up  with  us  as  wo  went  slowly  on  to 
Sulghiych,  whoro  wo  found  the  tent  pitched  among  an 
immense  display  of  macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  various  oilier 
eatables  that  lay  around  on  table-cloths  spread  on  the 
ground.  One  of  the  mules  had  fallen  into  the  Barada,  and 
soaked  his  load,  which  was  in  a  doubtful  condition  in  con- 
sequence. Abd-el-Atti  boiled  the  stuff  in  a  heap  and  made 
a  grand  mess,  which  ho  gave  to  the  Maronito  £imily,  in 
consequence  whereof  the  old  man,  who  lay  just  outside 
my  tent,  slept  so  soundly  and  so  loud  that  I  had  to  shout 
to  him  a  half  dozen  times  before  morning  to  take  a  little 
resting  spell  and  give  me  a  chance  for  a  few  winks. 

What  a  glorions  night  that  was  in  the  tents,  even  as  all 
the  nights  were  glorious.     Our  dinner-table  was  always 
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let  in  Whitely  tnd  Moreright's  tent.  Dbner  occupied 
an  hour,  and  after  dinner  Ferrajj  brought  the  chibouka, 
and  Uajji  Mohammed  perfected  such  Mocha  as  might 
hare  intoxicated  gods  that  were  susceptible  to  ambrosial 
influences.  The  table  stood  across  one  side  of  the  tent, 
and  two  beds  across  the  other  sides.  We  sat  on  camp 
stools,  or  lounged  on  the  beds  for  sofas.  Books  were 
piled  on  the  table  after  the  dinner  was  cleared  away.  It 
was  a  favorite  joke  of  Betuni — which  he  sometimes  re- 
peated when  on  his  mule  along  the  road — to  come  in  with 
the  large  copy  of  Robinson  which  we  carried  in  the  lun* 
cheon  saddle-bags,  open  in  h'ls  hands,  reading  aloud,  **  To- 
morrow we  go  seven  hours  Sulghiyeh — to-morrow  we  go 
six  hours  Baalbec,^  certain  that  his  monkey  face  would  be 
greeted  with  abundant  merriment. 

Ferrajj  was  omnipresent.  *'  Ferrajj,  more  hot  miUu** 
''Yex.sur.'*  ''Ya^FerraJj,haatelKetubakmAr.*'  ""Aiowah 
Howajjl'*  '*  FerraJj,  tell  Betuni  to  see  that  that  saddle- 
girth  is  strong.**  **  Yes,  sur.**  *'  FerraJj,  liang  my  riding- 
skirt  by  the  kitchen  fire.**  *'  Yes,  mum.**  **  Fcrmjj,  some 
coffee;  fill  my  chibouk;  bring  mo  another  mouth-pieoo 
out  of  the  red  saddle-bags ;  and  while  you  *re  there,  find 
the  small  Greek  Testament  that  is  somewhere  in  the  \prgp 
bag,  and  tell  Selim  to  rub  Mohamrocd*s  shoulders  well 
with  arrakee  and  warm  water  and — **  **  Come  here,  Ferw 
ray.**  **  Yes,  sur  ;**  and  the  black  head  would  come  through 
the  canvas,  for  we  always  shouted  to  him  in  the  kitchen 
tent,  and  some  fresh  orders  would  be  given,  and  he  would 
remember  every  separate  direction,  nor  omit  an  iota  of 
italL 
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Ji^e  Citt)  of  the  Sqr). 

Fboh  Sulghiyeb  to  Baalbeo  the  road  was  picturesque 
and  wild.  Sometimes  we  went  along  precipitous  hill-sideSy 
looking,  down  a  thousand  feet  into  the  ravines,  through 
which  loud  brawling .  streams  went  swiftly  toward  the 
Mediterranean,  and  at  others  wo  traced  the  course  of 
such  streams  with  the  hills  fiir  above  us. 

We  lunched  in  a  deep,  warm,  sunny  valley,  cooling  our 
wine  with  snow  that  we  had  brought  from  the  liigh  ridge 
of  the  mountain  as  we  crossed  it,  such  were  the  changes 
of  climate  from  hour  to  hour.  Our  route  lay  through  the 
mountains  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  range,  from  which  we  at 
length  emerged  on  the  great  plain  that  li^s  between  it 
and  tho  true  Lebanon,  whoso  lofty  and  grand  hills,  snow- 
capped and  magnificent,  now  towered  in  the  western  sky. 
As  we  came  out  on  the  plain,  the  grand  ruins  of  Boalbec 
were  visible  before  ns,  and  we  rode  on  at  a  rapid  pace 
toward  them. 

If  all  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  that  are  in  and  around 
the  modern  city  were  gathered  together  in  one  group, 
they  would  not  equal  tli^  extent  of  the  ruins  of  Baalbeo. 

The  remark  may  seem  strange,  or  even  extravagant, 
but  I  believe  it  to  bo  literally  true.  And  yet  a  mystery 
hangs  about  these  mighty  relics  which  time  will  never 
unfold.     Who  laid  up  these  vast  walls,  who  carved  these 
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■tftidy  oolamnt,  who  walked  these  halle  and  worshiped  in 
these  temples?  b  almost  as  dark  a  qaesUon  as  who  built 
the  pyramids  of  Sakkara,  or  who  slept  in  the  sarcophagus 
of  Cheops.  Standing  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  look- 
ing up  to  the  sky  through  its  shattered  rool^  I  asked  the 
question  of  tho  Mao  air  that  knows  so  many  mystoricSi 
and  received  tlio  answer  of  tho  sky. 

Somewhere  beyond  or  this  side  of  the  blue — somewhere, 
there  are  immortals  that  know  it  all,  whose  knees  onoe 
pressed  these  marble  floors  with  tho  devotion  of  wor- 
shipers, whose  voices  once  echoed  in  these  arches  in 
hymns  of  praise.  Altars  and  worshipers  are  dust,  and 
the  sun,  day  by  day,  looks  down  through  the  broken  roof 
on  the  deserted  an4  ruinous  fane  that  they  built  to  his 
worsliip,  and  laughs  with  his  sofl  summer  laugh  at  the 
memory  of  their  wind-scattered  ioceuse.    > 

And  there  to-day  it  seems  not  strange  that  men  should 
worship  the  sun,  who,  with  tho  samo  smile,  looks  down 
on  the  ruined  temple  as  ho  lookcil  down  on  the  temple- 
builders  tliousands  of  years  ago. 

Tliero  is  something  in  the  heart  of  man  that  worships 
the  immutable,  more  than  the  invisible.  The  creature 
of  the  day  readies  out  liis  arms  and  longs  to  embrace  that 
which  was  bom  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  adores  that 
which  will  last  a  thousand  years  to  come.  But  that  whidi 
dionges  not,  as  the  years  cliango — tliat  which  stands  up 
firm  above  tlie  sliifling  sands  of  the  desert  of  lifo— that 
which  looks  down  from  a  clear  sky  beyond  driving  mists 
— he  bows  down  before  that,  and  of  that  he  begs  immor- 
tality. For,  after  all,  the  innate  religion  of  the  human 
heart,  of  which  so  mudi  is  written  and  so  much  said,  is 
the  desire  for  eternity  of  existence,  which  men  in  a  state 
of  nature  but  guess  at,  and  dimly  understand.  It  was  not 
so  strange  that  the  men  of  old  times  worshiped  the  sun 
and  stars. 

hi 
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I^  IM,  htU  wiaAip%i  lk«  jky.  that  Qigbt  m.I  Ml  ia 
imr  t6ni  door.k  mjliir  tha  loftT  ^^wannm  af  t|ia  Ttmla  of 

UmSiiii.    .  . 

TIm  nodem  TiDitga  of  BiiUMO  fa  iritoalad  m 

•boTO  whioh  IIm  lilt«  aro  oloralod.  The  pteUbtm  of  the 

tha  aaat  bjtlia  aaalatii  aoloiiiiadaa  of  ll^^  naat  Tanrala  of 
Ilia  8iiB|  wkkhniiia  aknff  tha  adga  af  it|  aiid  af  wkkh 
OMD  J  of  tha  aoliiuii  and  tha  aarrad  oaittDg  ara  aoiw 
fldknandljing  Ui  ftagmanta  biioir»  fciming  an  Immpiaa 

I  had  fntaodad  lo  plaoa  tham  within  tha  lanq^ 

Aa  wo  qpfnoadiad  tha  vaai  pHa^and  antarad  tha  M 
Saraoaii  wall  whidi  anrroinidad  it,  I  panaad  ip  aUoDt 
wcmdamient  befiMra  tho  rniiia.  WawanthiirilanoaanNiiid 
tbo  auatainfaig  wall  af  tha  plalfenii  on  irtiioh  tlio  rnina 
alaiid,  koidiig  «p  al  tha  maarifo  tonplaa  that  wara  pQad 
on  it  {  on  Uio  ncnrth  rido  I  inud  n  dark  arohwqr>  and 
wa  all  roda  into  It.  It  waa  a  long  oavam  in  tha  plat- 
form, built'  of  iminense  stone,  arched  overhead,  and  as 
we  rode  into  it  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  the  busts 
of  men  looked  down  on  us  from  the  dimly-lighted  vaults, 
as  if  in  wonder  at  thb  strange  entrance  of  horsemen  to 
their  silent  abodes. 

Hetuming,  we  continued  around  the  temple,  taking  the 
wall  of  some  fellah's  garden  at  a  flying  leap  on  the  north- 
west comer,  and  so  coming  down  by  the  other  side,  where 
wo  saw  and  were  astounded  by  the  great  stones  which 
have  been  so  frequently  described.  I  had  been  long 
familiar  with  Egyptian  grandeur,  but  I  confessed  at  once 
that  Egypt  knew  nothing  to  compare  with  these.  Re- 
turning at  length  to  the  place  at  which  we  had  entered 
the  village,  I  attempted  to  mount  the  fallen  columns  and 
massive  stones,  which  lay  heaped  up  on  the  eastern  side  of 
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the  inolosmre,  and  gain  aooeas  to  the  temple  platform  it- 
self. In  this  I  Boceeeded.  The  hone  Mohammed  would 
go  into  the  aecond  floor  window  of  a  Now  York  house, 
if  I  rode  him  at  it  aerioualy.  lie  leaped  from  stone  to 
stone  like  a  cat,  and  climbed  up  forty  feet  of  debris  that 
I  could  with  great  dilBculty  have  accomplished  mjselC 
I  found  a  better  path  down,  but  not  practicable  for  the 
loaded  mules;  and  accordingly  I  directed  the  men  to 
pitch  the  tents  under  the  eastern  colonnade  of  the  great 
temple. 

Certainly  I  could  not  have  desired  a  spot  more  pic- 
turesque. A  stream  of  clear  water  ran  close  behind  us, 
and  when  the  moon  rose,  late  at  night,  and  shone  on  the 
grand  columns  of  the  temple  and  its  gray  old  walls,  the 
scene  was  sufficiently  grand. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  sketch  the  supposed  history  of 
Ilcltopolis.  TImt  it  was  a  city  of  early  I^licnicion  origin 
I  think  may  be  taken  for  granted,  from  the  name  Baalbec, 
and  that  it  was  greatly  beauti6ed,  in  the  days  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  may  be  inferred  from  the  present  magnifi- 
cent ruins  that  are  evidently  of  that  period.  Thus  much 
wo  may  safely  affirm,  but  more  than  this  must  be  con« 
jecture. 

If  the  reader  will  bear  with  me  a  little,  I  will  endeavor 
to  give  him  such  a  description  of  the  ruins  as  will  enable 
him  to  form  some  idea  of  their  magnitude,  and  conjecture, 
almost  as  well  as  those  who  have  visited  them,  tlie  name 
and  character  of  their  founders. 

The  site  of  these  ruins  was  originally  a  plain,  extending 
miles  to  the  north  and  to  the  south.  They  are  situated  a 
half  a  mile  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley. 

On  this  plain  a  platform  has  been  elevate<l,  by  building 
a  sustaining  wall  of  immense  stone,  and  arched  galleries 
or  passages,  as  well  as  arched  chambem,  on  which  earth 
has  been  heaped  and  leveled.    The  platform  thus  erected 
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it  of  irregular  diapei  one  pari  in  the  main  bdng  a  large 
leotangnlar  parcel,  and  another  hexagonal,  extending 
north-eastward  from  the  first,  andjret  another  reotan- 
giilar  piece  against  this.  Tbehdghtof  the  upper  level  of 
the  platform  from  the  plain  may  be  thirty  feet,  soffident 
to  command  a  view  Umited  only  bjr  the  distant  mountains 
of  Lebanon, 

On  this  platlbrm  were  erected  nnmerons  splendid  tem- 
ples, courts,  chapds,  altars,  and  places  of  study  and  of 
prayer.  In  the  days  of  its  glory  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  it  was,  with  one  exception,  the  most  magnificent 
temple  in  the  world.  Not,  indeed,  so  massive,  grand, 
and  impoong  as  yamalr,  but  in  its  lury  beauty^  the  rich- 
ness of  its  Corinthian  columns,  the  splendor  of  its  high 
cornices  and  friezes,  and  the  light  heaven-aspiring  char- 
acter of  all  its  architecture,  it  must  have  been  the  most 
brilliant  and  beautiful  of  all  the  places  of  heathen  wordup. 

Commendng  our  view  with  the  outside  of  the  platform 
will,  at  the  south-west  comer,  we  find  the  great  stones 
which  form  the  most  celebrated  feature  of  Baalbeo. 

Of  these  there  are  just  twenty,  and  as  I  have  seen  hith- 
erto no  full  and  accurate  account  of  these  stones,  although 
many  imperfect  and  inaccurate  have  been  published,  I 
shall  not  apologize  for  stopping  to  doscribo  tlicm. 

Though  they  are  but  twenty  very  rough  stones,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  among  the  most  interesting  relics  of  an- 
'    tiquity  in  the  world. 

They  are  in  two  rows,  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  great 
platform,  and  the  other  on  the  west  (west  side  and  north, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called). 

Commencing  with  the  row  on  the  west  side,  and  going 
southward,  I  found  ten  stones,  measuring  in  order  as  fol- 
lows (the  first  one  is  comparatively  small,  and  I  have  lost 
the  measurement):  the  next,  30  feet,  then  31,  30.6,  30.6, 
32,  30.6,  30,  32.4,  30.6. 
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Each  stone  is  thirteen  feet  high,  and  ten  feet  six  inehee 
thick    The  thickness  Tsries  an  inch  or  two. 

This  wall  stands  alone,  and  has  never  been  carried 
up.  There  is  no  stracture  on  it,  but  the  stones  are  graj 
and  time-worn.  A  doorway  has  been  cut  through  one  of 
these  stones,  which  admitted  me  to  the  space  between  it 
and  the  sustainuig  wall  of  the  phitform,  wliidi  is  built  of 
beveled  stone.  This  space  b  grass-grown  and  level,  and 
from  it  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  wall  of  large  stones. 
They  were  smoothly  cut,  fitting  exactly  against  each 
otlicr,  but  at  the  point  of  the  junction  of  cacli  two  stones, 
they  were  notched  on  tlio  front  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
for  purposes  wliich  I  sliall  hereafVer  mention.  Tlie  notch 
was  about  four  feet  loqg  up  and  dbwn  the  line  of  junction, 
about  a  foot  wide  and  eight  inches  deep  at  the  top,  run- 
ning to  a  point,  and  out  to  the  edge  of  the  stones  at  the 
bottom  of  the  notch. 

Tliis  row  of  stones  continues  to  the  south-wost  comer 
of  the  platform,  which,  by  a  rough  wall,  is  projected  so  as 
to  rest  on  tlie  corner-stone  and  the  next  one  to  it,  and  on 
these  a  high  sustaining  wall  is  built.  The  height  on  this, 
comer  of  the  whole  platform  must  be  about  forty  feet. 
The  corner-stone  in  continuation  of  this  wall,  is  of  the 
same  class  as  the  other«,  but  not  so  large.  It  is  about 
thirteen  feet  each  way.  But  afler  turning  the  comer,  we 
find  that  this  stone  projects  about  two  feet  beyond  the 
line  of  the  wall  above  it,  and  is  beveled  or  worked  oflT  to 
the  fiice  of  that  wall.  Then  follow  six  stones,  precisely 
similar  to  those  we  have  described,  whose  entire  length  is 
189  feet.  But  these  also  project,  as  does  the  comer* 
stohe,  and  are  worked  off  from  about  four  feet  below  their 
upper  sides  to  the  line  of  the  wall  above  it,  instead  of 
having  a  perpendicular  face  with  the  i^eculiar  notches  I 
have  described  in  the  others. 

But  the  wall  above  these  last  six  stones  is  the  wonder 
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€(r  BmOmo  tnd  iIm  woild*  It  ooiMiilt  of  thiM  Amiu 
iopMl^  ooTOffioff  •  iIm  rf&  bikw  flifln*  Thrir  Ignrtli  it 
tlMrflilm  OM  luBidnd  tnd  jiUity^rfiii  ftit|  Mid  I  BMit- 
wid  thmi  thiM  tinit  iritlioiit  bihg  abb  to  dfltael  *m  4tf 
ftrcnee  ki  Umd,  though  thoro  naj  bo  «i  faMh  or  two  •• 
toorfbod  bj  othoff.  Tho  h«^  of  thoM  iUNMib  on  the 
ftoo.  fa  tUrtoen  ftoL  tott  thit  of  tho  otoiiii  cm  whUh'  thor 
mHi  and  tho  dopth  matt  ho  gMMsd  tt.  Intbopfamof 
Chwiii  wUeh  I  ha^o  hoAiro  noi  It  fa  ghrw  at  riitoen  Aet 
iNor  faichai  (VkiBdi  of  oonraaX  and  It  maj  bo  MAjmA^ 
satod  at  ttkoen  Ibet. 

It  fa  tnio  that  on  thois  itonaa  tho  watt  of  tho  flatfimn 
fa  oontfamed  iqp.  But  that  watt  hat  manHhatly  noChipg  to 
do  wtth  tho  ori^^nd  dodlgn  of  tho  layon  of  thfa  o^jdopaan 
itniobiro.  Thoro  fa  nolhiiig  aba  k  or  aroond  Badbeo 
widflh  baaif  any  rdation  or  TiaaniWmoo  to  thaia  mwHW^ 
or  indioatoa  tlio  ozbtonoo  of  tho  tamo  graodoiir  of  dad^ 
and  powor  of  azaootlbii. 

I  lay  tbors  fa  nofhfaig  Uko  it  in  or  around  Bariboo.  I 
am  wrong.  In  tho  quarry,  a  half  ndle  from  hora,  Haaa 
•tone  ujcty-eight  feet  Bome  inches  long,  seventeen  wide, 
and  fourteen  feet  nx  inches  in  thickness.  The  end  of  this 
lias  not  been  trimmed  off.  This  done,  would  reduce  it 
probably  to  the  average  length  of  the  three  now  in  pom- 
tion. 

There  can  bo  no  doubt,  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  stone 
was  to  be  placed  in  position  on  the  wall  at  the  western 
side,  in  continuation  of  the  three  on  the  south,  connected 
with  them  by  a  comer-stone.  The  notches  I  have  spoken 
o^  were  the  commencement  of  the  working  down  of  the 
upper  part  of  these  stones,  which  were  left  solid  until  Uie 
largo  stones  were  in  pontion  on  them,  when  they  were 
to  be  sloped  up  to  them,  as  I  have  described  those  under 
the  three  great  stones. 

But  I  apprehend  no  one  can  see  any  indication  that  the 
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Other  works  of  Bailbcc  are  of  the  atme  ago,  or  bj  the 
atme  persons  with  these  gigsntio  rocks.  The  eoDtrasI 
between  them  and  the  Roman  wall  above,  is  greater  than 
between  the  Iloman  and  the  hOer  Saracen  walls  laid  upon 
them  when  Baalbec  was  made  a  fortress. 

Who,  tlien,  built  these  two  walls?  Who  cut  these 
twenty  stones — sole  memorials  of  a  work  that  was  mag- 
ni6cent  in  its  design  beyond  any  other  work  on  the  Smm 
of  the  earth,  but  abandoned  in  its  very  commencement? 

I  hi|Te  no  doubt  that  they  are  of  an  age  long  preceding 
the  Roman  Empire,  an  age  of  giant  thoughts,  such  as 
planned  the  Pyramids,  or  the  mighty  columns  and  arcbi* 
tecture  of  Karnak«  The  Romans  found  them  here,  the 
evidence  of  an  unknown  race  and  a  forgotten  power,  and 
on  them  built  their  gorgeous  temples.  Storms  beat  on 
the  airy  structures  of  the  Romans,  and  they  stood  6rm 
and  bright  in  the  succeeding  sunsliinc.  Dut  earthquakes 
came  and  shook  them  down,  and  the  works  of  the  giants 
laughed  at  the  earthquakes,  and  stood  firm  while  shat- 
tered capitals  and  architraves  were  rained  down  on  and 
around  them. 

In  building  their  platform,  tlie  Romans,  or  whoever 
continued  the  works  at  Baalbec,  used  the  south  wall,  but 
preferred  not  to  use  the  western,  leaving  it  exposed,  and, 
apparently,  useless,  running  their  wall  about  twenty  feet 
inside  of  it.  This  wall  is  of  beveled  stone,  and  may  be 
of  more  ancient  date  than  the  Roman  temples.  Of  this 
it  is  impossible,  at  present,  to  affirm  any  thing.  I  confess 
that  my  subsequent  examination  of  the  galleries  and 
chambers  under  the  platform,  led  me  to  thmk  that  the 
immediate  predecessors  of  the  Romans  were  men  of  in- 
termediate power,  more  like  the  hewers  of  the  twenty 
stones,  but  not  neariy  so  great  in  their  ideas. 

On  the  highest  part  of  tlie  platform,  in  the  souUi-wesl 
comer  of  it,  stood  a  grand  temple,  of  which  only  sTx 
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oolimiiiii  •apporting  pari  of  tho  ardiiiootarOi  now  ronuiin. 
Theie  oolumns  aro  oodi  leven  foot  mx  faiohos  in  diameteri 
at  iho  liaaoi  and  aro  alono  left  of  msveaij  that  formed  the 
peristyle  of  a  temple  of  the  most  elegant  Ooiinthian 
style.  They  are  visible  throngboat  the  ext^it  of  the 
plain  of  Baalbeoi  over  whioh  the  temple  most  haye  shone 
vAth  great  brillianey.  The  floor  of  this  temple  appears  to 
have  been  tenraeed  np  toward  the  south  side,  as  it  as- 
cends in  that  JKredion,  and  the  pavement  remains.  It 
Is  a  remarkable  fiu^t  ihat|  under  the  temple,  the  platform 
has,  so  fiur  as  now  known,  no  chambers  or  galleries.  An 
excavation  would,  doubtless,  open  in'teres^g  rooms.  I 
tried  various  methods  of  obtaining  access,  but  all  in  vain, 
though  I  am  satisfied  that  such  exist,  and,  doubtless,  judg- 
ing from  such  as  I  found  elsewhere,  of  great  splendor. 

In  front  of  this  temple  was  a  large  quadrangular  court, 
surrounded  by  exquisite  little  semicircular  temples,  all 
gorgeously  carved  in  florid  Corinthian,  and  each  having 
five  dead  windows  or  recesses  for  statues,  and  small  semi- 
circular seats  or  niches  under  them.  The  latter  are 
strangely  and  bcantifully  carved ;  one  has  au  eagle  among 
stars  forming  tho  top,  another  a  winged  globe,  many  had 
scallop-shells,  beautifully  cut. 

This  quadrangle  was'  filled  with  various  buildings,  of 
which  tlio  ruins  lie  in  it.  It  opens  into  a  hexagonal  ooui*t 
also  surrounded  with  niches  for  statues,  and  this  into  a 
grand  portico,  flanked  by  two  square  towers,  of  which 
the  ancient  form  is  totally  lost  by  the  Saracen  changes. 
I  presume  that  tho  grand  steps  to  tho  temple  led  up 
from  tho  plain  here,  but  they  aro  now  gone,  nor  is  there 
any  trace  of  them. 

Returning  to  the  great  temple,  and  descending  to  a  lower 
level  of  tho  platfoim,  on  the  east,  wo  came  to  the  great 
Templo  of  the  Sun,  the  walls  of  which  aro  still  standing. 

It  had  a  peristyle  of  thirty-six  columns,  plain  shafts 
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with  degaot  Corinthian  capiuUi,  and  four  innor  ooluniiM 
dated,  making  forty  in  all.  These  are  mostly  fallen  and 
broken  to  pieces^  bat  on  the  north-west  ndo  nine  remain 
standing,  and  support  the  eeiling  of  the  peristyle.  This 
eeiling  b  composed  of  immense  stones,  elaborately  canred 
in  compartments,  with  fruits,  flowers,  and  busts  of  gods 
and  goddesses.  Entering  the  temple  by  a  hole  in  the 
Saracen  wall  that  closes  it,  wo  find  a  grand  doorway 
which  was  square,  the  top  being  trilithic,  two  stones  rest- 
ing on  the  pilasters  or  side  posts,  the  middle  one  keyed 
in  between  tliese.  This  middle  stone  has  been  sliakcn 
from  its  position,  and  the  outer  two,  opening  a  little, 
Iiavc  let  it  slip  down,  but  it  is  caught  by  Uie  width  of  its 
upper  part,  and  thus  hangs,  threatening  destruction  to 
whoever  passes  under  it.  On  the  under  side  of  this 
stone  is  carved  an  eagle,  whose  wings,  or  the  tips  of 
them,  are  led  on  the  other  stones.  Tlio  ti|w  touch  two 
cupids,  one  of  which  scaled  off  when  the  eagle  fell.  The 
other  was  battered  by  the  early  Christians,  whoso  Van- 
dalish  propensities  are  so  noticeable  in  Egyptian  temples. 
The  eaglets  bill  holds  a  wreath  and  bundle  of  flowers. 
Within,  the  temple  is  battered  and  bruised,  and  defaced 
with  the  names  of  hundreds  of  modem  travelers.  Still 
it  is  gorgeous,  and  was  glorious.  The  carving  of  the  oak- 
leaves  and  acorns,  of  the  delicate  bead-work,  and  of  the 
intricate  and  innumerable  |mttems  and  ornaments,  snr- 
imsses  all  the  work  in  stone  tliat  I  have  seen  elsewhere. 
Wreatlis,  festoons,  and  garlands  are  wrouglft  all  over  Uie 
walls  with  the  utmost  skiU  and  taste. 

Qn  the  east  side  of  this  temple  there  are  yet  standing 
four  of  the  colunms  which  support  a  very  perfect  speci- 
men of  the  frieze,  but  no  description  can  convey  an  idea 
of  Uie  elaborate  nature  of  iL  Unlh*  and  lions*  heads 
alternate  with  oak  leaves  and  grapes,  and  varioos  other 
patterns. 
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The  top  of  this '  arohilraTe  it  diBfigmred  by  a  rode 
•lone  wall|  {died  on  it  hj  the  Sareoenii  the  oli)eot  of 
whioh  I  am  ttt  a  loM  to  gness  at 

There  are  many  other  mint  of  biulduigs  on  the  great 
platfona  and  oonneoted  with  it,  bat  I  ptM  from  tljiem  to 
the  vaolts  bdoir.  I  poekponed  an  eramination  of  these 
imtil  the  third  day  of  onr  vidti  having  devoted  a  part  of 
the  previons  day  to  finding  en  entranoe  under  the  greet 
temple,  which  I  have  thready  stated  was  withont  rosolt 

There  are  three  great  gslleri^  under  the  platform. 
Two  ronning  from  north  to  sonth/and  one  oonneodng 
these  two.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  burge  number  of 
ohambers,  all  built  iq  the  sanie  massive  style.  The  lower 
rows  of  stone  are  very  large — much  larger  than  any  thbg 
seen  in  the  Boman  structures  above  ground.  The  arches 
are,  in  niany  cases,  evidently  built  on  a  plan  quite  differ- 
etkt  fttmi  that  which  was  adopted  in  laying  these  stones. 

The  only  room  of  qpecial  beauty  to  which  I  obtained 
access  appeared  never  to  have  been  visi^  before  by  any 
traveler.  Walking  up  the  eastern  gallery  I  observed  a 
sort  of  window,  into  which  I  mounted  by  Whitely's 
Bhoolders.  It  was  all  dark.  I  lighted  a  piece  of  paper 
with  a  match  and  threw  it  in.  It  fell  ten  feet,  and 
showed  me  a  bard  floor  for  an  instant,  on  which  I 
jumped,  without  stopping  to  calculate  how  I  should  get 
back  again. 

I  lit  a  candle,  and  found  on  the  ground  a  considerable 
quantity  of  straws,  blown  in  through  the  hole  at  which  I 
had  entered.  Gathering  these  together,  I  called  Whitely 
and  Moreright  to  come  in.  They  came  as  I  had,  helping 
each  other.  Then  I  touched  my  candle  to  the  pile,  and 
it  flashed  up  brilliantly,  long  enough  to  show  us  a  lofty 
square  chamber  with  arched  ceiling  elaborately  caryed, 
in  the  style  of  the  ceiling  of  the  peristyle  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun.    There  were  places  for  statues  on  the  side 
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wtlli,  mod  ft  doorwfty  thftt  once  opened  oat  to  the  outer 
ground,  but  now  cloeed  with  Urge  etone,  probftblj  in 
SftTftoen  timep.  Thus  much  I  nw,  ftnd  the  fire  vani^ied. 
We  helped  eftoh  other  out,  ftnd  wftlked  up  ftnd  down 
these  Tftst  subternmeftu  halls  for  neftrlj  two  hours  before 
we  were  cftlled  awftj. 

Tlie  esstem  gftUery  opened  up  ftt  its  extremity,  di« 
rectly  into  the  pUtform  neftr  the  snudler  temple,  ftnd 
ftppears  to  hftve  been  used  for  processions.  Frequent 
busts  ftppeftr  in  the  key-stones  of  the  sroh,  but  sll  of 
them  arc  so  mucli  defaced  as  to  bo  unrecognisable. 

I  have  not  pretended  to  give  a  full  account  of  the 
lloroan  ruins  in  Baalbec.  Enough  is  accomplished  if  I 
have  given  the  reader  a  general  idea'  of  their  grandeur 
and  extent. 

Inscriptions  have  been  diligently  looked  for  at  Baal- 
bec,  and  two  were  found  on  the  pedestals  of  columns  in 
the  front  of  the  smaller  temple.  I  could  not  find  them, 
and  presume  they  are  now  lost.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  as  follows : 

1.  MAOKIB  DII8  HKUUP0LITANI8  PRO  SALUTB  AKTO- 
NIKI  PII  FSUCI8  AUQU8TI  KT  JULLA  AUOUBTiS  MA- 
TRIS  DOMINI  N06TRI  CASTRORUM  8KNATUS  PATRLB 
•  •  #  OOLUMNARUM  DUM  BRANT  IK  MURO  IN  LUIO- 
NATA  SUA  PBCUNIA  RX  YOTO  LIBBNTI  ANIMO  SOLVIT. 

1  ICA0NI8  DII8  HSUUP0LITANI8  •  •  •  0RII8  DOM- 
INI N08TRI  ANTONINI  PII  FRUCI8  AUOUSTI  BT  jtUM 
AU0U8Ti«  MATR18  DOMINI  N08TRI  CASTRORUM  •  •  • 
NTONIANiB  CAPITA  OOLUMNARUM  DUM  BRANT  IN  MURO 
INLUMINATA  SUA  PBOUNL^    •    •    • 

I  give  these  as  Dr.  Robinson  copies  them  from  Wood 
and  Dawkins. 

I,  however,  found  the  remains  of  two  Greek  inscrip- 
ticms  in  one  of  the  small  chapels  or  oratories  on  the  west 
side  of  the  great  quadrangle,  which  I  think  have  escaped 
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Ihe  1^0969  of  Jleb^qoi). 

Tub  afternoon  and  oTcning  of  our  arrival  at  BaallMo 
were  devoted  to  strolling  aroand  among  the  mint,  oatoh- 
ing  here  and  there  views  of  peculiar  beauty,  reaUng  oa 
fallen  columns  or  broken  capitals,  and  losing  ourselvea  in 
the  wilderness  of  ruins.  In  the  starlight  the  four  ool- 
urons  above  our  tents  towered  in  the  dark  air  with  awful 
grandeur ;  and  later,  when  the  moon  was  n|),  the  scene 
was  only  equaled  by  moonlight  on  old  Thebes. 

The  next  afternoon  Miriam  held  a  levee  in  licr  tent. 

The  inhabitants  of  Baalbec  are  chiefly  Christian  and  Me- 

taw- AH  (followers  of  llitf  (also  prophet  Ali,  Mohammedan 

heretics).    Two  or  three  of  the  little  girls  who  wandered 

down  to  the  tents  from  the  village  reported  the  kind 

reception  they  met  with  from  the  Frank  lady,  and  a  halA 

dozen  nently-dreesed  girls  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  came 

down  to  SCO  her.  Tlicso  wcro  followed  by  six  girls  of  rare 

t)eauty.    You  might  search  a  long  while  and  not  find 

in  any  land  six  such  beautiful  daughters  of  Eve  in  one 

small  village.    They  were  all  alike  in  their  tall,  lithe 

forms,  thtf  soul  of  grace,  with  that  soft  languor  which  b 

esteemed  perfection  of  beauty  in  the  Kast.    Tlieir  facet 

were  of  different  moulds.    One,  Warda  (llose)  by  name, 

was  of  exceedingly  proud  and  queenly  countenance.    Her 

eye  was  Uaok  and  fine,  ber  complexion  white  and  dear, 

40 
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her  features  eiraight  and  regnlar,  her  eyebrowa  arehed 
and  bkok;  lips,  rich  and  red  aa  the  flower  whoae  name 
ahe  bore ;  teeth  like  pearls,  and  a  ohin  that  made  a  sos- 
oeptible  man  like  Whitley  positiTely  orasy  when  he  re- 
membered it.  The  namesake  of  liDriam  was  a  soft  and 
langidd  beanty,  with  an  eye  that  said  littloi  bat  looked  as 
if  it  might  be  ronsed  to  anger  at  a  word*  Snsain  was 
Eke  Wardai  bat  had  red  oheeks  and  langfaing  eyesy  and 
an  arm  that  was  rounded  in  the  form  of  Oeopatra's.  Alila 
was  a  pale  girl,  of  marUe  beaaty,  that  expressed  no  inter* 
est  in  the  strangers  other  than  oold  oarioiuty ;  bat  the 
Afth  was  a  laaghing,  rattling  ooqaette,  fiiU  of  the  deyil, 
and  willing  to  evinoe  it  constantly. 

One  of  the  yoonger  party  who  liad  preceded  them 
baying  gone  home,  told  her  mother  of  IGriam's  recep- 
tion of  her :  the  U^ter  retomed  with  her  danghter  on  an 
odd  errand,  and  found  the  groap  of  beaaties  op  the  car- 
pets in  the  middle  of  the  tent,  laaghing  gayly  and  chatting 
with  their  hostess  as  if  they  had  known  her  all  their 
lives ;  for  she  had  picked  ap  enough  of  Arabic  to  sostain 
sach  a  conversation. 

The  mother  had  heard  of  the  glory  of  the  Franks,  and 
wished  to  see  if  there  was  a  chance  of  getting  a  Frank 
hosband  for  her  girl,  a  black-eyed,  langhing  child  of  fifteen. 

Here  was  a  chance  for  Whitely  and  Moreright,  and 
Miriam  sent  for  them  instantly.  Wo  were  all  up 
among  the  ruins  when  Fcrrajj  came  with  her  message, 
and.  went  down  to  the  tents,  much  wondering  why  wo 
were  sent  for,  but  nothing  disappointed  when  wo  saw  the 
group  of  beautiful  girls  on  the  floor  of  the  tent,  whose 
eyes  flashed  laughingly  on  us  as  we  entered.  Miriam 
stated  the  lady's  proposal,  but  Whitely  not  only  intimated 
by  his  looks,  but  distinctly  affirmed,  that  such  a  proposi- 
tion from  Warda  would  receive  much  more  serious  con- 
sideration. 
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I  hBTe  never  aeon  more  graceful  or  refined  young 
ladies  than  these  five  appeared  to  be.  It  is  true  they  sat 
on  the  carpets,  but  that  was  their  custom ;  and  they  wore 
trowsers,  but  that  was  not  because  they  were  strong- 
minded  women.  Thoy  talked  unblushingly  with  strang- 
ers about  marrying  them,  because  that  ia  Uio  sole  end  of 
a  young  womaif  s  life  in  the  East. 

Alila  was  engaged  to  be  married,  and  took  no  interest 
in  the  conversation.  The  others  joined  in  it,  and  talked 
as  pleasantly,  gayly,  and  gracefully  as  refined,  educated 
ladies  would  be  expected  at  home  to  converse  on  indiffer- 
ent subjects.  This  was  the  more  remarkable  as  they  were 
not  children  of  the  wealthiest  classes,  although  their 
parents  were  persons  of  character  and  comfortable  prop- 
erty. 

Warda  looked  up  at  Whitely  with  her  large,  black 
eyes  fixed  full  on  his  fiicc,  and  he  actually  blushed  at  be- 
ing so  fixedly  stared  at  by  so  beautiful  a  woman  of  nine- 
teen, and  marriageable  at  that 

**I  don't  think  he  can  be  serious,"  she  said  at  length, 
very  quietly. 

''  Why  not,  Lady  Iloso  ?"'  (Sitt  Warda),  I  asked. 

**  Because  I  have  heard  that  the  Franks  marry  for 
love;  and  he  has  not  known  me  long  enough  to  love 
me.** 

"  Do  you  never  marry  for  love  ?*• 

"  IIow  can  we  T    We  marry  when  our  parents  get  us 
husbands.     We  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  ourselves. 
Alila  don*t  know  what  sort  of  a  man  her  husband  is.    lie 
lives  at  Maalakha.     She  never  saw  him.** 
'  "  Are  you  happy,  I^ady  Alila?*' 

•«  I— yes.    Why  not  r* 

I  give  the  reply  of  Warda  in,  as  near  as  I  can  rccoUecii 
her  very  words.  It  is  a  singular  instance  of  an  expressioD 
on  the  part  of  an  eastern  lady,  of  some  discontent  at 
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tho  onsiom  of  her  falhera  ia  tlie  manner  of  dispodng  of 
her  hand. 

**I  wish  I  hod  a  name  like  Miriam  or  Warda,  that 
oonld  be  tamed  into  Bngliahi"  said  the  roey-eheeked  oo- 
quette,  with  a  nalvet6  that  waa  very  amnaing.  She  did 
not  like  the  admiration  that  the  qneenly  Rose  waa  at- 
tracting.   Bat,  like  it  or  not,  it  waa  a  neoeanty. 

^Do  yoa' think,  if  I  ahould  etay  here  long  onoagh  to 
know  yon,  that  yon  wonld  love  mo  ?** 

She  looked  up  into  Whitely'a  eyes  again  and  attd, 
qidetly  and  oalndy,  **  I  wish  you  would  try  it.** 

Ah,  muden — wMte  rose  of  the  valley  of  Lebanon^-it 
in  aorrowful  to  think  of  your  mdancholy  life,  your  wither- 
ing heart.  Oould  one  but  bring  you  to  a  liaid  of  warm 
hearts,  a  land  where  the  mt^jesty  and  glory  of  woman*a 
beauty  and  purity  is  triumphant,  you  would  make  a  queen 
among  women,  and  would  learn  the  valao  of  your  own 
gentle  soul.  But  all  that  beauty,  and  gentleness,  and  in- 
nate pride  is  to  be  the  toy  of  a  passing  hour,  and  then 
follows  the  drudgery  of  woman's  miserable  life,  to  be  a 
bearer  of  children  and  carrier  of  water — ^for  long,  cold 
years — and  tbon  death  and  oblivion.  I  shudder  when  I 
think  of  the  fate  of  those  six  brilliant  girls. 

Toward  evening  wo  walked  up  to  the  Mosk  of  Salah- 
cUlccn,  in  the  village  north  of  the  temples.  Before  reach- 
ing it  we  passed  a  ruined  circular  temple,  of  elaborate 
Corinthian  architecture,  which  stood  together  on  so  fee- 
ble a  tenure,  that  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  recent 
earthquake  in  the  Levant  wilt  have  overthrown  it. 

In  the  Mosk  of  Salah-e'deen  is  a  grave,  in  the  ordinary 
Turkish  style,  standing  among  a  forest  of  columns  that 
support  the  walls  of  this  place  of  prayer,  where  tradition 
and  a  tablet  say  that  the  mighty  foe  and  friend  of  Riphard 
of  the  Lion  Heart  lies  sleeping  that  deep  sleep  that  falls 
on  all  alike.     I  know  of  nothing  to  falsify  the  tradition. 
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Here  resia  &  great  man.  The  age  hat  come  in  which 
justice  can  be  done  to  hia  memory.  I  oonld  not  itaod 
among  those  columns  bj  that  simple,  unadorned  tomb, 
and  fail  to  hear  the  noise  of  the  battle  around  the  gates 
of  Jaffn,  or  tlie  last  wail  on  the  plain  of  IlatUn  when  the 
Holy  Cross  went  down. 

The  mosk  itself  is  a  most  barbarian  structure,  built  of 
the  columns  of  ancient  Baalbec,  without  reference  to  siae, 
sha|)c,  or  uniformity  of  capitals.  Two  6ne  •  porphyry 
columns  lie  on  the  ground,  broken  to  pieces,  and  I  have 
seen  in  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  other  very  fine  por- 
phyry columns,  said  to  bo  from  Baalbec.  The  mosk  is 
about  1 20  feet  by  200,  half  an  open  court,  and  the  other 
half  arched  cloisters,  built  on  three  columns.  The  tomb 
of  Salah-e*dcen  is  near  the  north-east  comer  of  the  oloia- 
ters.  An  oil  lamp  was  burning  near  it,  kept  there  by 
some  Moslem  devotee. 

We  strolled  about  the  town  and  among  the  ruins  until 
the  sun  went  down  over  the  hills  of  Lebanon,  leaving  a 
crimson  glow  on  the  eastern  summit,  and  giving  a  new 
and  more  beautiful  light  than  we  had  yet  seen  to  the 
ruins  around  us.  Hero,  were  one  diii|K>fled  to  moralise, 
was  the  place  for  it.  Here  were  temples,  of  which  no 
man  could  name  with  certainty  even  the  god  to  whom 
they  were  dedicate<l ;  here  were  shrines,  that  were  visit- 
ed by  myriads  of  men  and  women,  old  and  young-^ 
born  even  as  we,  dead  even  as  we  must  die — who  lived, 
and  moved,  and  talked,  and  thought,  and  ate,  and  drank, 
and  slept,  and.  perislied,  even  as  we  must  do,  and  Uieir 
names  are  erased  from  the  rolls  of  time. 

But  I  confess  that  I  did  not  so  ranch  moralise  as  I  did 
si)eculate,  and  this  was  the  result  of  my  speculations. 
That  the  twenty  great  stones  seem  to  have  been  hewn 
and  placed  where  they  were  by  some  one  who  had  heard 
of,  or  seen  the  grandeur  of  Egypt,  and  deairod  to  aorpass 
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it.  SnA.  s  panoo  n^t  hkve  beea  SdQmMi,  the  mm  of 
Dnld,  md  ■o»iit4»ir  of  a  Z*b«nK>h  of  KgJi^ 

Hut  the  next  boUdeni  had  eeen  the  ^017  <tf  Sol<mMio*e 
tonide,  hkd  ftdnired  ite  lofty  attuUon  on  the  bill  of .  Mo- 
riahtSadbtdlmowledgeofiteiabtamaeennpporta.  In 
pnmunoe  of  ideu  thue  derived,  the;  oommenoed,  end 
peih^ie  oomidetod  the  ereaU<«  of  e  plftfinni,  irith  nioh 
-  orypte  end  giOeriee  u  ve  have  deeotibed,  and  perlie{» 
built  on  it  mne  fima  of  temple.    . 

fHuU  in  later  time*  the  Bmnaiie  extended  thia  plat- 
Imn  and  the  galleriea  nnder  it,  bnilt  greet  ohamben 
below  and  greater  templei  abore ;  and  lait  of  all,  I^me 
and  earthqnakea  riuwk  them  thnnderlng  down. 

And  all  tUi  ia  mere  o(nJeohir»-!-gneaa-work — nothing 
more. 

I  wandered  up  and  down  the  minl^  pondering  on  theae 
things  till  my  brain  waa  weary.  Tlien  I  laid,  "Let  tho 
dead  bnry  thdr  dead,**  and  returned  to  the  tenta,  where 
I  fbnnd  Uiriom  in  oloso  oonronatioD  with  tho  boantiful 
Warda  and  the  gay  Bnzain,  and  I  weloomed  the  bright 
ftces  of  tlie  three,  as  pleasant  contrasts  to  the  gloomy  old 
forms  that  had  liaacted  mo  fur  hours  before. 

So  ended  the  second  day  at  Boolbee. 


32. 

At  finit  we  decided  thmt  we  would  go,  and  then  that 
wo  would  not,  and  so  we  passed  the  earlj  morning  boon 
among  the  rains.  The  weather  was  threatening,  bnt  still 
it  did  not  nun,  and;  at  last,  we  broke  np  the  camp,  sent 
*  the  tents  and  baggage  on  to  Zahleh,  and  rode  down  to 
the  quarries,  where  we  examined  the  remaining  large 
stones.  There  is  one  very  large  one,  and  several  others, 
of  the  inferior  or  second  siie  which  I  liave  described,  lie 
aronnd  it. 

Then  we  rode  on,  down  the  plain,  toward  a  stractnre 
which,  at  a  distance,  had  presented  the  appcaranoo  of  a 
small  rained  temple.  It  proved  to  be  a  Mohammedan 
tamalar  structure,  consisting  of  eight  granite  columns, 
taken  from  old  temples,  some  of  them  placed  upside  down, 
supporting  a  circular  architrave. 

We  examined  it,  without  dismounting,  and  then  rode 
on.  But  the  storm  now  burst  on  us  with  fury.  At  the 
very  first  dash  of  the  sharp  raindrops  the  horses  wheded 
their  backs  to  it,  and  we  bowed  our  heads  while  it  swept 
over  us.  It  was  a  pitiless  rain-storm— cold  as  a  Labrador 
breeso,  and  perfec^y  blinding,  when  we  attempted  to 
fiuM  it. 

**  Interesting  view  of  Baalbec— hey,  Whitely  ?^ 
In  spite  of  the  seriousness  of  the  thing  we  shouted 
with  laughter,  at  the  appearance  we  presented,  four  in  a 
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nv*  bftflk  to  IIm  wind.  — j^  fluMt  to  BjaBwrn 
at  if  IddBf  a  lati  look  of  IIm  ndiML 

Bui  It  was  bo  hugMng  sMtlflr.  Tho  imUM  htA  gono 
on  loi^  ago^  and  il  toaniiiad  oaij  to  aaa  if  wo  oo«ld  Ofir* 
tako  thiBi,  baCifo  tho  fffonnd  lioaanio  too  iMMlaodT 
■ftalritfi  to  aOow  of  oof  »<^ft^^«^  on  tho  nlaln.    Aa  aoon  aa 

tliarowaa  a  loll  in  tlM  flnt  tibMti  wa  imd  It  and  poriiad 
on. 

Tho  raeoOootlon  of  tlmt  dayia  Vk»  Urn  mamorjof  m 
liad  draani*  I  can  not^  at  iWf  ^ffftfiinrti  voaBaa  that  ita 
ooonivanoaa  did  aotnallT  taka  nbaau  and  tlmt-wiu  — »^  aa* 
paeiaQj  liiiriaBiy  aanrirad  ik  Tho  ndn  inawiaaed  in 
Tidaooa  and  waa  mtn^dod  with  ikali  iriiiflk  oot  onr  ftoaa 
wiMNiver  tbej  warn  aipoaad.  Oar  fralarfioof  dolhing 
inui  good  protaotion  ibr  a  ftw  hoBf%  liiiti  at  kiqitl^ 
atiaaiiii  tfioUad  down  onr  ftoaa  and  iirto  onr  iw^fi  and 
wo  b^oamo  tbonNq^  and  irratrfarabljr  aoakad  and 
diownod.  Than  wo  grew  anOen  and  (daoti  and^  at  fanti 
aaabg  a  group  of  low  nind  hnta  on  tho  plaint  wo  alioQtod 
all  at  onoo,  and  madeii  afcampede  Ibr  tbtto. 

We  threw  ourselves  off  at  the  first  door,  and  rushed 
into  the  dark  hut.  A  palace  would  not  have  been  more 
welcome,  nor  could  a  palace  have  given  us  a  warmer  re- 
ception. They  helped  us  oif  wilh  our  clothes,  they 
kindled  a  blazing  fire  on  tho  little  iirc-place,  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  floor,  they  made  hot  coffee  and  gave  it 
to  us,  rich  and  reviving,  and  when  we  were  warm,  and 
dry,  and  grateful,  they  didn't  ask  for  bucksheesh,  and  re- 
fused it  when  offered,  so  that  Whitely  had  to  give  a  dollar 
to  tho  baby  for  a  charm,  and,  just  then,  a  streak  of  sun- 
shine tempted  us  out  on  that  accursed  plain. 

The  streams  that  flow  into  the  Leontes  were  swollen 
and  strong.  The  first  was  difficult,  the  second  was  worse, 
and  at  the  third,  and  no  loss  than  five  adcr  that,  we  sur- 
rounded Miriam's  horse,  for  she  was  the  weak  one  of  the 
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pftrty,  and  proMcd  steadDy  and  slowly  acroas,  against  tho 
swift  and  increasing  cnrrent. 

Again  we  were  wet^  and  now  no  shelter  presented 
it8el£  On,  on,  on,  the  rain  growing  fiercer,  and  the  air 
colder.  I  began  to  think  of  fidling  from  my  horse  myself, 
and  but  for  tho  presence  of  that  child  and  her  brave  bear- 
ing, I  should  have  selected  the  Ice  of  a  bank  and  sat  down 
in  despair.  At  length  the  chestnut  horse  grew  restive. 
It  was  the  first  instance  since  she  liad  ridden  him  in  which 
he  had  behaved  illy  with  her.  I  afterward  found  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  Selim  had  put  on  tho 
saddle.  I  rode  up  at  her  right  side  and  as  I  did  so,  tho 
horse  deliberately  hiy  down  in  the  mud,  and  threw  her 
six  feet  oft*  on  the  wet,  soft  ground. 

It  was  the  climax  of  woe.  The  storm  was  fieice  and 
furious.  No  sign  of  human  life  was  visible.  We  were  i% 
tho  centre  of  a  vast  plain,  night  was  npproacliitig,  and  tho 
storm  increasing  raChcr  than  diminishing. 

I  now  sent  Abd-el-Atti  on  to  overtake,  if  possible,  the 
baggage  train,  and  stop  it  at  tho  first  Imbitable  vilUge, 
which  I  understood  was  Maalaklm.  He  left  us,  and  wo 
rode  slowly  on,  the  worn-out  animals  witli  difficulty  lift- 
ing their  feet  out  of  the  heavy  mire. 

At  last  we  saw  a  village  ahead  of  us,  and,  picking  up 
courage,  the  horses  sprang  forward.  Descending  a  slight 
incline,  dashing  into  a  stream  that  ran  strong  up  to  our 
saddle-girths,  we  cro8se<l  it  side  by  side,  and  rode  up  a 
little  eminence,  confident  of  finding  our  men  and  our  rest. 
The  disappointment  was  bitter  when  we  found  that  this 
was  Ablah,  and  our  people  were  not  here,  but  Miriam 
bore  it  best  of  all  of  us,  and  refused  to  dismount.  The 
rain  poured  in  torrents,  and  snow  and  sleet  cut  our  hoe% 
furiously,  a^  we  rutercil  Maalakha,  an  hour  and  a  half  far. 
ther  on,  jost  as  thick  darkness  was  falling  on  the  raoonU 
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OnA  CMMm,  CM  Vmhi  il  HiiMp  adi  ft  hqr 
I*  IIm  «tnM»  dTlte  fO^gt  to  griis  «  tihUMT. 
Unia,  Ail  nfhifc  wil  ■!!>  ilMil,  T 

ML  M I  dtawMMtodL  tat  nUbMiMt  cmmIi  ilNMiiki'  to 
tdec  mtai  im  anranM^I  bjh'IiI  Imt  totoltolMlfliA 


Hm  Imnm  was  daiv  to  Um  CM  I*  Bdl  A^  In*  to 

flla^  of  tto  iHMiaA  ftnMriaMi  to  tto  MMi^HL  ttoffift  wBftMilv 

ftpMdradOitoltoBidaUoritonNML   llsftHMtdr 
<to  ctoraodf  Ito  iMoto  Ihito  totftanMd  wmmIi  tto  dto 

%^  of  ft  toqp^  mmMiv  ^  *^  ^V  ^  ^  ^>^  *  toC 
to^ghy  Ofir  tto  rfdtof  ft».flHida  tot  phot  at  ifioamf 
^■f^  dtoMntoUo  M  oodA  wiU  to  towtoKL  Hoi  atwi 
fto  Hta  trf  a  ihtitfr  frtrm  thitt  rftilfii  ttimn  df  Ldtoaoft 
^waa  aalMMit  to  lafbra  anr  dfoopiny  q^iiilaj  and  vImmi 
toa  taggi^  anna,  to  to  opefMdiaftdwa  iMBid  araty 
^'■^g  wtniittfl  rrith  fltoni? ail  Jnaf h#  Airti  thit  Innirail 
Uka  btofaUriiy  aoflna  ttoft  mig^  tonra  toan  anatoby* 
dottoiaad  toa  rtoAom  whklmct  a  ladj^  toOafc  toto 
might  have  served  the  porpoees  of  seveii  generatioiis  of 
Arabs  without  seeing  so^,  for  all  resemblaaoe  they  had 
to  a  Christian  kdy's  dresses — ^the  depth  of  our  despair 
was  attained.  It  was  not  till  then  that  we  reoovered  oar  • 
voices  or  our  spirits ;  but  the  appearance  of  Whitely,  as 
he  stood  looking  at  a  pair  of  slippers  which  he  held  iii  his 
hand,  and  which  were  filled  with  the  solution' of  a  felt 
hat  and  a  box  of  tooth-powder,  three  cakes  of  Piver^ 
most  delicious  Imperatrice,  and  a  box  of  Malta  dgars, 
changed  our  desperation  to  fhrious  fun,  and  we  made  the 
village  ring  with  shouts  of  laughter  that  frightened  the 
inhabitants  out  into  the  driving  rain  to  see  what  the 
Franks  were  doing  in  the  house  of  Kama  the  Qreek. 

Fortunately,  there  was  one  water-proof  bag  that  con- 
tained enough  of  Miriam's  baggage  to  enable  her  to  get 
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WBrm  Bnd  dry.  Rigging  b  oariBin  Bcro00  tho  room,  we 
hBd  the  beds  Bnd  bedsieBds  broaght  in,  foand  them  in 
B  dry  oondilion  to  oar  greBt  sarprise,  Bnd  Brnmged  our 
room  with  some  show  of  comfort.  Dinner  helped  not  b 
little.  IlAJji  Molmmmcd  outdid  himself  on  such  occb* 
sions,  Bnd  proved  himself  an  Alexander  of  cooks. 

The  fiunily,  into  whose  house  we  had  now  come.  Were 
Greek  Christians.  We  saw  only  the  mother  and  two 
sons— -one  a  boy  ofthirteen,  the  other  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two.  From  the  moment  of  entering  the  house,  I 
^  was  satisfied  that  we  wore  no  longer  among  honest  Mos- 
lems. 

I  had  now  traveled  seven  months  among  Mussulman 
people  of  every  name  and  shade.  *  I  had  carried  large 
sums  of  money,  some  of  the  time  in  open  baskets  (for  in 
this  way  I  had  carried  copper  coin  into  Nubia),  valuable 
clothing,  arms,  and  ammunition — had  left  my  boat  or  my 
tents  often  without  other  guard  than  my  Arab  servants, 
who  had  free  access  to  every  tiling ;  I  had  absolutely  ig- 
nored locks  and  keys,  and  traveled  with  open  bags,  and 
had  never  lost  a  farthing  by  the  dishonesty  of  a  follower 
of  Mohammed.  It  would  not  have  been  difficult  at  any 
time  while  I  was  in  Syria  to  rob  mo  of  a  hundred  pounds 
in  gold,  or  of  any  quantity  of  valuables.  But  I  would 
trust  a  Mussulman  with  my  purse  and  my  life  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  man  on  earth.  Sad  as  it  is  for  a  Chris- 
tian to  be  driven  to  such  a  conviction,  I  am  compelled  to 
admit  it; 

An  Arab,  finding  you  traveling  through  his  country  as 
a  stranger,  without  having  applied  to  his  tribe  for  permis- 
sion and  protection,  regM*ds  you  as  an  enemy,  open  to 
plunder.  Such  is  the  law  of  his  fathers,  even  to  Ishmael. 
But  once  having  placed  yourself  under  his  protection,  or 
confided  in  his  honor,  you  are  safer  tlian  in  your  own 
house  in  New  York.    For  there  burglars  may  enter,  but 
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Ite  tl^  wfiriBg  of  ttit  blad^  IM^  irf^ 

nhiHtT  It  ft  iMiAflt.ffBiid  fttfiiiiifc  loiik  iMiiliiilnii  aftAs 

tad  ifc^^kidBi  maliM. 

But  I  was  now  ibr  IIm  ftnt  tiaa  Ib  a  dnfiliiii  1mmm% 
Md  I  had^nol  been  bora  Urn  aiwiitet  bafiivo  I  faagaa  I0 
UMpeol  1117  botli. 

Mkod  ma  to  iMid  Un  a  knUb  to  flMHid  s  pMoD.    I  luid 

l^fxjcgl  a  YaiT  ffiw^i  and  ionaniH'a  tntVaBncilodfe^  ftv 
iriikh  he  had  prid  two  ponada  iB  BDi^aadt  and  Imh^ 
to  the  boj,  who  tbereniNm  dtaappeaied. 

All  JKHir  aftwff  affl  twf  rwiMMfihtrad  the  hulfci  and  aiked 
iirit|h«l  the  boj  was  gone,  na  iMlheri  however,  eaoM 
hi  froBfi  the  other  room  of  the  ho«a%  hi  whkh  our  aarv* 
ante  were'.itowed  with  the  indljr,  and  aaid  that  .thehqr 
mdenrtood  the  kaifli  to  be  a  1^  Thia  we  told  her  waa 
a  miitake.  The  older  brother,  Moaaat  bj  name^  eaaie  hi 
with  httr,  and  added,  hie  aMnrannaai  b«t  there  waa  a  bad 
look  out  of  Mouaa^a  ejres  that  I  did  not  at  all  Bke»  and  I 
told  them  very  quietly  that  the  knife  muBt  be  brought 
back.  They  said  the  boy  had  gone  to  a  house  in  another 
part  of  the  town,  but  they  would  send  for  him,  and  ho 
would  be  back  in  half  an  hour.  It  was  approaching  bod- 
time,  an  hour  later,  when  wo  observed  that  the  boy  had 
not  made  his  appearance..  I  shouted  for  the  woman.  She 
and  Mousa  entered.  She  again  pleaded  the  boy's  mis- 
take, and  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  keep  it, 
saying  that  he  would  grieve  very  much,  and  his  tender 
feelings  would  be  hurt. 

It  was,  then,  manifest  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
returning  it,  and,  accordingly,  I  took  out  my  watch  and 
laid  it  on  the  table  before  me,  where  already  our  entire 
stock  of  arms  lay  piled,  and  gave  them  three  minutes  in 
which  to  produce  the  knife.  The  change  from  quiet  ques- 
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lioning  to  stern  demand  took  Moosa  by  snrprite.  He 
stepped  forward,  fixed  bis  eyes  on  mine  witb  a  fierce  ex- 
pression, and  perceiving  no  change  of  my  features,  bo 
drew  the  knife  oot  of  his  bosom  and  laid  it  down  be- 
fore nic,  and  went  oat.  At  the  same  moment,  tlio  boy 
himself,  who  liad  watched  proceedings  through  a  hole  in 
the  wall,  came  in  blabbering  terribly.  Whitely,  who 
thought  it  posnblo  that  oor  imperfect  knowledge  of 
Arabic  had  led  to  the  mistake,  threw  him  a  dollar  as  a 
qaiotas  to  his  grief,  and  sent  liim  away.  We  then  pre- 
l>arcd  to  sleep. 

Of  the  horrors  of  that  night,  the  ^^  infandam  dolorem,** 
I  am  unable  to  describe  the  sum,  or  the  half.  If  the  king 
of  the  fleas  resides  at  Tiberias,  the  largest  city  in  his  em- 
pire is  at  Maalakha. 

An  hour  ader  midnight  I  got  up.  I  had  not  yet  olosed 
my  eyes.  My  movements  attracted  Mirianrs  attention 
behind  her  curtain,  and  she  spoke.  Whitely  and  More- 
right  groaned  aloud.  No  one  of  us  had  thtis  for  winked 
one  second  of  sleep.  I  had  filled  my  bed  with  an  Egypt- 
ian preparation,  which  had  hitherto  been  efficacious,  but 
what  was  poison  to  sudi  a  host?  I  counted  forty-eight  of 
the  dead  on  my  slieet,  and  the  next  morning  there  were 
fifly-three  more,  making  a  hundred  and  one  that  I  dimin- 
ished the  population  of  Maalakha  that  night,  but  sleep  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  we  passed  Uie  night  in  mutual 
condolence  and  groanings. 

Next  morning  the  storm  had  changed  to  snow,  and  the 

prospect  was  worse  than  ever.    At  daylight  I  sallied  out 

and  made  a  search  for  a  better  house.     I  found  one 

directly  in  the  rear  of  our  present  quarters,  not  fifty  feci 

•from  them.   It  was  a  clean,  neat  mud  house,  white- washed, 

and  inviting  in  appearance.    Tlio  wrath  of  our  first  hosts 

was  dire  when  we  moved,  but  it  was  accomplished  rapidly, 

and  we  felt  as  if  io  a  small  palace  when  we  sonreyed  our 
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neir  flmofenMota.    It  was  Irue  tlMft  w«  Hdwid  loiidiy 

thtt  eiiilaeii,  a  kaifli  wd  two  fcilu,  m  haadkaffehirf  wd  a 
talil6«qpkio,  the  wUtUa  of  n  j  wUp  hnidkb  Moreris^^ 
entire  wbip^  and  variooe  other  little  tlungiy  wtuch  we 
diarged  to  proCi  and  loan  Onl j.  one  napkin  IGtiam  had 
•een  Ifadanie  TTaina  twAing  Im^^'h^  a  fflMhiim  and  twnf 
Fem^  to  find  and  bring  it  oat|  which  he  did.  . 

Mororigbt  went  off  to  KendC|  a  little  yiOago  throagjh 
which  we  had  paaed  on  onr  wajr  a  half  hoar  befiife 
reaching  Maalnkha,  ind  there  foond  the  aappoeed  tontb 
ofNoah,ahinidred&etlong,inaModeniincloaare.  He 
then  went  further  among  the  moontaina  with  a  gnidei 
and  diaooverod  a  templo  and  aome  atrango  excavationa  in 
the  rooka,  chambera  on  ohamberai  to  the  nomber  of  fiirtjr 
or  fifty,  and  a  man  in  armor  on'k^  horae,  led  by  another 
man,  cat  in  coloanl  relief  on  the  rock:  np  on  the  moontain 
iidei  all  which  I  mnch  regretted  that  I  had  not  accompa- 
nied him  to  lee.  I  paaied  the  fi^rionoon  within  dooraiand 
when  the  storm  held  ap  a  little  I  cKmbed  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  for  iho  village  is  on  a  steep  hillHude,  and  tli^  flat 
roofe  of  the  houses  are  like  terraoes.  Hence  I  looked 
down  at  the  valley  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon, 
and  traced  the  courao  of  the  direct  route  from  Damascus 
to  Boyrout,  which  we  had  left  on  the  other  side  of  this 
plain  and  behind  the  opposite  hills. 

Jebel-Es-Sheik,  Mount  Hermon,  stood  white  and  glori- 
ous. It  was  a  delight  to  look  on  the  summit  and  remem- 
ber with  what  calm  beauty  it  looked  down  on  the  sea  of 
Galilee ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  even  there  I  could  get  some 
of  the  reflected  lights  of  that  divine  spot. 

Zahleh,  the  principal  town  of  this  part  of  the  Lebanon- 
district,  is  almost  a  part  of  Maalakha,  for  it  lies  adjoining 
it.,  in  a  Bcinicirde,  like  a  theatro,  at  the  head  of  a  valley, 
of  w|iich  Maalakha  commands  the  outlet.     The  houses  ex- 
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(«nd  «)moat  to  on«  another.  The  stream  in  thia  nnaUor 
vallojr  waa  fioree  and  strong,  winding  no  leaa  than  thirteen 
times  within  the  half  mile  between  Zahlch  and  the  foot 
of  the  hill  where  I  snt,  and  then  flowing  out  to  the  great 
plain  thai  was  now  one  vast  alicet  of  water.  The  reader 
need  not  bo  told  that  tliia  is  dnunod  by  the  Lcontcs. 

Tlie  population  of  Zablefa  is  sud  to  be  ten  thonsaad ; 
that  of  Maalakha,  fifteen  hnndred ;  but  this  ia  not  count- 
ing the  fleas. 


33. 

• 

Thb  Bon  rose  bright  and  dear  on  the  third  morning, 
and  we  gathered  onr  finroea  early  for  a  start.  The  mnka 
were  loaded  and  deapatehed.  Onr  horaea  were  waiting. 
The  villagers  crowded  around,  and  I  looked  to  my  arma^ 
as  usual,  before  mounting.  My  fowling-pieoe  I  feared 
had  been  wet  with  the  rain  of  the  last  day's  travel,  and  I 
drew  the  charge,  and  called  Femdj  to  bring  me  the  flask 
of  powder  and  shot,  which  were  usually  in  the  luncheon- 
bag.  But  they  were  not  there,  and  no  one  knew  where 
they  wero.  I  sent  Abd-el-Atti,  with  a  search-warrant, 
into  Nama's  bouse,  and  after  diligent  examination,  ho  dis- 
covered them,  stowed  away  behind  a  water-jar  and  some 
other  furniture,  and  after  blowing  up  the  family  generally, 
brought  them  to  me. 

The  powder-flask  was  nearly  empty,  and  the  shot  had 
disappeared.  This  was  past  endurance.  I  could  have 
gone  quietly  if  they  had  stolen  my  purse,  but  powder 
was  worth  ten  times  its  weight  in  gold,  for  my  purposes, 
and  I  walked  out  into  the  crowd  around  the  doorway, 
determined  to  settle  accounts  with  the  house  of  Nama. 

Mousa  was  standing  on  the  low  roof  of  his  ftther's 
house,  looking  furiously  at  the  scene ;  for  Abd-el-Atti's 
last  words  had  not  been  confidential,  and  the  entire  crowd 
knew  the  terms  on  which  we  were  parting  with  them. 
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**  Where  is  mj  gunpowder,  70a  infernal  scoundrel  ?^  I 
denuuidod,  shaking  tlio  empty  flask  toward  him. 

*'IIow  do  I  know?  Do  you  mean  to  say  I  am  a 
thief ?^  And  he  jumped  down  into  the  crowd  and  ap- 
proached. 

*'  I  mean  just  tliaU  You,  and  your  fiitlicr,  and  your 
mother,  and  your  family,  for  untold  generations,  are 
tliieves,  and  have  been  thieves,  and  will  be  thieves,  to 
the  remotest  posterity." 

There  is  nothing  lost  by  a  wholesale  family  denuncia- 
tion in  the  East.  He  sullenly  protested  his  innocence, 
but  made  no  violent  demonstrations.  I  saw,  however, 
that  the  majority  of  those  around,  being  Qreek  Christ- 
ians, were  his  friends  and  supporters. 

*'  Where  is  the  governor  of  £*Maalakha  ?^*  I  demanded. 
«    *'  Gone  to  Beyrout,*^  answered  a  dozen  voices. 

'*  Where  is  the  slicik  of  the  village  ?" 

"  Here  he  is."  Tlicy  brought  up  a  welUlressetl  man 
of  forty,  and  I  snspccVed  the  trick  on  the  instant. 

"  Will  you  curse  the  cross  of  Christ  ?" 

I  paused  a  moment.  "  No  ?  then  you*re  a  Christian, 
and  no  sheik  of  this  villnge." 

By  this  time,  all  were  in  the  saddle  but  myself,  and 
had  gone  on.  I  was  alone  in  the  crowd,  and  finding  tliat 
it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  any  reparation  of  damages  in 
such  an  assembly,  I  sprang  into  the  saddle,  shouted  a 
threat  of  vengeance  at  Beyrout,  and  rode  down  the  hill 
at  a  gallop,  while  a  cry  of  derision  announce<l  the  triumph 
of  the  villagers. 

My  party  were  riding  out  of  tlie  village  on  the  phun, 
and  I  was  overtaking  them  rapidly,  when  I  caught  sight 
6f  the  doorway  of  a  better-looking  house  than  tlio  others, 
before  whidi  stood  two  soldiers.  Iloining  up  with  a  jerk, 
I  demanded  if  this  were  the  govenior*s  residence.  It 
was ;  and  I  sprang  to  the  ground,  tlirew  my  rein  to  a 
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•oUBer,  and,  enierfaq;  tte  ooartfird,  iaquiffed  tte  wbj  to 
the  goTenM»*i  loom,  wMbh  I  mHUnd  wttboal  iwtmoiiy, 
nuiMiioed  in  tte  onial  waj  at  Bnkmm  BflfanAi  the 
AwMJriaaa  timralar, 

SoMnuui  Bey  was  <m  Us  bed,  in  monrii^  dteM,  imw 
moBded  Iqr  Ui  olleif8|  feeei?iiig  Ibair  reporla.    At  the 

part  J  were  in  the  town ;  and  the  gofemor  weleoned  me 
with  mneb  eenrideiatioB* 
A  eUbook  and  enp  of  ooAm  were  banded  me.    The 

brongbt  matten  to  the  point  immediateiy,  ffit  eieal- 
leoqr  did  me  tlie  lionor  to  liope  that  I  liftd  been  eomfort* 
able  daring  my  viait  at  MaalaUia. 

Before  I  liad  time  to  r^lyi  the  reH  of  my  party  eam^ 
in.  They  liad  waited  Ibr. me  on  the  plain}  and  wlien  I 
did  not  anire  tliey  liad  tamed  baoki  reoogniaed  my  liorae 
at  the  door,  and  entered  the  proaefoe*  Tlie  govenior  re- 
midned  seated  on  bis  bed,  bowed  very  pditely,  and  wel- 
comed  them,  ordering  coflbo  and  chibouks ;  and  I  then 
stated  the  history  of  our  visit  to  the  Greek  house,  basing 
my  complaint  not  so  much  on  the  value  of  the  articles 
stolen  as  the  violation  done  to  the  eastern  law  of  hospi- 
tality, which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  host  to  protect  his 
guest  even  against  the  ofHcers  of  the  law,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent of  sacrificing  his  own  &mily  and  life. 

Two  soldiers  were  despatched  to  bring  the  offending 
family  to  the  diwan;  and  while  they  were. gone  wo 
smoked  and  drank  coffee,  and  chatted  with  one  another, 
and  with  the  governor. 

Moreright  was  a  man  of  too  kind  and  gentle  feel- 
ings to  yield  readily  to  convictions  of  the  guilt  of  others; 
and  in  this  instance  ho  had,  on  the  previous  day,  used 
much  argument  with  me  to  convince  me  of  the  i>osai- 
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bility  that  I  was  wrong  in  bolieviog  them  to  have  ooni- 
mitted  the  minor  thefU.  lie  now  urged  mo  to  withdraw 
the  complaint  which  ho  fearod  waa^  after  all,  founded  on 
n  miatakc.  I^iit  I  was  of  another  way  of  feeling ;  and 
when  the  soldieni  retumo<l  with  Kama  and  his  older  son 
and  nanicsiikc,  I  reiterated  my  descriptions  of  the  young 
man  Mousa,  and  sent  them  back  after  him.  Tliey  brought 
him  at  length.  lie  was  the  picture  of  virtuous  indigna- 
tion, lie  steal  the  gunpowder!  Not  ho!  lie  was  as 
innocent  of  evil  intention  as  his  namesake  the  Prophet ; 
and  ho  would  not  give  the  governor  a  chance  for  a  word, 
so  violent  and  incessant  were  his  asseverations. 

*'  Stop  him  !^  at  length  shouted  Suleiman  in  an  ecstasy 
of  impatience ;  and  a  sharp  blow  on  his  lips  from  the  flat 
hand  of  a  soldier  hinted  to  him  tlie  propriety  of  taking 
turns  in  making  a  noise  in  that  presence. 

The  crowd  around  Clie  hoiiso  was  now  increased  to 
moro  than  five  hundred,  but  the  countenances  that  had 
lieen  so  exulting  and  insulting  a  few  moments  before,  on 
tlio  hill,  wero  diangcd.  Sonio  of  tho  saino  men  even 
forced  their  way  into  tho  govemor*s  room,  keeping  off 
from  tho  carpet,  and  a  group  of  thirty  heads  wero  on 
the  upper  verandah,  or  landing-place,  outside  tho  door, 
striving  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

Tlie  governor  was  on  his  bed,  I  sat  on  a  diwan  oppoaito 
to  him,  Miriam,  Moreright,  and  Whitely  on  cushions  in 
a  semicircle,  on  tho  car|>et,  and  behind  them  a  dozen  sol- 
diers, three  or  four  officers,  and  then  some  twenty  or 
more  of  tlie  people  crowded  within  tho  doorway.  A  fine- 
looking  old  man,  richly  dressed,  and  evidently  a  friend  of 
tho  governor,  sat  on  the  edgo  of  his  bod.  The  secretary 
and  the  sheik  of  tlie  village,  with  ono  or  two  officials, 
finishe<l  tlio  group  on  that  sido  of  tho  room.  A  very 
elegant  brasier,  hea}>ed  tip  with  coals,  stood  in  tho  mid- 
dle of  tho  carpet.    All  who  were  of  aufficient  rank  to  be 


4M  atfYftv  Q9  syaoiAii  tattioiift. 

on  IIm  €irpet  wan  cttoHng,  efin  Mifimirlio»  fai  oomi-^ 

liirlipb. 

I  hftMliaoB  pftitioiilar  iii  IhiM  deierlUq;  lliofooii^ 
Biy  ffoador  naj  bsfe  toiiM  UUft  of  Ibe  q^ptaviiioa  of  » 
oowrt  of  ipoohJ  jMiioiMi  hi  Syifau 

wif  iairimoay,  A  KohanuMdaa  oovrt  loqi^fii  wo  mA. 
IliOMrfviitoooiilniiodirlitllhidi^^    Tho  prifonor, 

at  befcfOi  and  Ibo  mollior,  wbo  hid  not  Imob  bitittglil 

dOHMllllfll* 

wUqperod  to  Ibo  oflloer  noareol  Um.  I  ooqU  not  liaor 
tl)0  wordsi  but  Ibo  orowd  midonlood  H  poiftollj.  Thojr 
obarod  tiio  room  fai  an  intlanli  and  Mboaa  bowlod  and 
inplorod,  and  baggod,  and  boaoogfati  |nd  al  kngth 
lihoatad  Ihai  ho  would  bring  Iho  pow^  and  abot^  and^ 
thereupon,  the  aentenoe  was  anapended.  Wm  ftdior  and 
brother  departed  in  eompany  with  an  officer,  and,  after  a 
brief  delay,  returned  with  two  papers,  which  were  handed 
to  the  governor  and  by  liim  to  mo. 

I  smiled  as  I  opened  them.  The  trick  was  too  palpable : 
they  had  gone  to  a  shop  and  bought  Turkish  powder  and 
some  shot,  which  they  hoped  I  would  accept.  They 
would  then  produce  witnesses  to  prove  that  I  was 
wrong. 

Suleiman  looked  at  mo  enquiringly,  and  I  threw  the 
papers  back  to  the  piisoncr's  feet,  with  on  emphatic  de- 
nial of  the  stuff. 

"Take  him  out,*'  thundered  the  governor,  now  thor- 
oughly aroused. 

Ho  was  oil  his  back  in  n  twinkling,  howling,  shouting, 
screaming,  but  he  was  earned  out  to  the  piazza  before 


«' 
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tho  door,  whero  we  could  see  the  opermtioo,  and  laid  faco 
down.  One  man  sat  on  his  back  and  one  on  hw  legs, 
the  latter  holding  op  his  feet,  while  a  third  laid  on  the  bare 
soles  a  rhinoceros-hide  koorbash,  that  whixzed  through  tho 
air  at  every  stroke. 

Poor  Morcright  was  in  agony,  and  Kama  and  Kama 
the  second  were  on  their  faces,  begging  and  wailing, 
now  embracing  ray  knees  and  now  Whitely^s,  while  the 
brother,  outside,  made  the  air  ring  with  cries  louder  than 
Mousa*s.  Even  Yusef,  tho  honest  fellow,  whose  liouso 
wo  had  occupied  the  second  night,  came  and  asked  me, 
on  his  knees,  to  relent,  and,  last  of  all,  Betuni — the  dog 
had  lost  a  feed-bag  in  their  house  and  had  boon  loudest  in 
his  denunciations  that  morning — besought  the  Ilowajji  to 
have  mercy  on  the  fellow. 

At  the  fifVeenth  blow  he  sliouted  his  confession  and  the 
punishment  was  su8)>onded  to  hear  it.  lie  was  brought 
in,  and  then  said  that  ho  had  taken  tho  |)owder  and  shot 
and  that  it  would  be  found  hidden  in  such  a  place.  Wo 
sent  and  found  it,  as  also  the  other  missing  articlea. 
Tliero  were  some  vnluablo  things,  that  we  had  not  then 
missed.  Moreright  breathed  freely  as  they  were  brought 
in,  and  smoked  his  chibouk  with  infinite  sest,  now  quito 
relieve<l  of  doubt.  And  now  the  just  anger  of  Suleiman 
Bey  was  excessive,  and  he  appealed  to  me  to  know  what 
punishment  he  sliould  inflict  on  the  culprit  family,  to  re- 
store our  goo<l  opinion  of  his  place.  I  decline<l  interfer- 
ing, and  he,  in  the  first  place,  ordered  the  dollar  which 
Whitely  had  given  to  the  boy,  to  be  returned.  Whitely 
protested  against  this,  but  as  tho  order  was  peremptory, 
he  took  it  and  tossed  it  across  to  the  governor's  secretary 
who  pocketed  it  without  so  much  as  a  thank-you.  Tho 
entire  family  were  now  in  custody,  and  their  friends 
wero  renewing  their  intercessions  for  them.  Tlie  samo 
hounds  that  had  been  loudest  in  their  laoghtcr  at  roo  on 


tlM  ion  irara  OB  Ibiir  ksMt  MV,  tad  IIm 

to  dMOflkl  into  IIm  ladloraM  tfw*  writoi  i^f  loBgtr. 

I  told  Urn  gofnaor  iIm^  to  i»  ao  wo  then  kmr,  two 
kandrod  tad  Mf  fhtrw  (oboai  loa  dolhn)  wodd  oofor 
IhoTiiae  of  the  ololeii  vtieli^iad  I  toqiMitod  kimto 
iaollioiHn^tliitnMMBftOipivioflliopaiUanwIb  I 
oikod  1*^*^  If  thflrainirfi  iBTpoof  MwoolioiiMi  ^  tteplooiw 
iod  1m  Mid  llMfO  woio  o  ploBty.  I  iMggid  kirn  to  dl»* 
tfibato  tlM  HMNMt  of  tlM  ino  araiTBg  tlMMi  iaaooMuii 
Oi  tho  fifliwliiih  wm  ChfOik  OhiiitiflM^  •^'1^  ptondotd  to 
do  OD.  aad  to  odd  tnA  iNBdriuMoi  oa  tho  damnt  oAaoo 

ctoflifod,  flflitfliiMr  tte  ontiio  Anil j  to  pgliop>  he  thott 
ctoifod  tte  ofo#d  ooi  of  Us  voooil  fariftod  oii  oor  tfiWwg 
onolliar  cop  of  ooflbOiMid  IbDowod  ni  to  tho  doorw^r 
irith  tho  inoot  diithMndibod  polimon. 

Tho  iDMi of  people  hi  the  MxutfnA'wm  dente  tad 
fanmovable.  There  were  ao  ehoiile  of  derWoa  aov.  Ae 
I'momitodi  YiMef  onee  moro  bagged  nM  to  faitorfbre 
end  hoTo  meroy  on  them,  but  I  looked  eioiind  el  tho 
dark  &oes  of  tho  crowd  and  I  couldn't  find  one  drop  of 
pity  in  mj  heart  for  them.  And  Betuni,  the  aconndrel, 
now  convinced  that  his  feed-bag  was  in  Nama's  posseasion, 
and  totally  oblivious  of  liis  lato  merciful  foclinga,  sitting 
on  his  inimitable  donkey,  high  up  on  the  top  of  his  horses* 
feed  and  his  accustomed  store  of  bread-cakes,  shouted 
at  Yusef : 

*'  TiCt  the  dogs  bo  whipped ;  stop  bothering  the  Effendi. 
Don't  you  understand  justice  here?  Teach  Uicm  to  rob 
travelers  next  time — I  think  my  feed-bags  will  be  safe  if 
I  stop  at  Maalakha  again — ^Y'  Allah  I" — and  he  pioneered 
the  way  to  the  gate,  and  the  crowd  parted  to  let  us  fol- 
low. So  ended  the  cause  of  the  Sultan  against  Nama  and 
Jifousa,  tried  in  tho  court  of  special  sessions  at  Maalakha, 
Suleiman  Bey,  P.  J.^  on  tho  second  day  of  April,  1850. 
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What  more  is  left  to  bo  written?  We  elimbed  tbo 
esstem  slope  of  Lebanon  by  a  long,  tedious,  and  danger- 
ous road.  Torrents  roared  in  the  deep  ravines ;  cascadeSi 
that  were  Alpine  in  height  and  beanty,  came  ponring 
clown  ont  of  Uio  snow-banks  all  the  day,  till  we  had  got- 
ten np  to  tho  snow,  and  then  went  over  the  edges  of 
precipices  along  which  our  horses*  feet  found  uncertain 
footing  in  their  swift  currents.  We  rested  for  luncheon 
over  the  ruined  castle  of  Abilias,  that  commanded  the 
road  from  Damascus,  where  it  commences  the  ascent  of 
I^banon,  and  then  we  went  up  higher  and  higher,  till  at 
three  o'clock,  suddenly,  like  a  vision  of  another  world,  wo 
saw  the  blue  Mediterranean  sweeping  far  away  into  the 
clouds,  and  vessels  that  seemed  like  birds  in  the  air. 

It  was  a  moment,  somewhat  like  that  on  Mount  Scopus, 
when  I  saw  the  last  of  tho  noble  summit  of  Jebel  Es 
Sheik. 

My  eyes  would  no  more  rest  on  any  hill  or  valley  sano- 
tified  by  his  presence,  whose  life  and  death  made  Holy 
Ijand.  So  long  as  I  slept  within  sight  of  Ilcrmon  I  fUt 
that  I  was  not  yet  wholly  separated  from  the  soil  of 
Canaan,  and  that  I  was  on  ground  which  had  at  least  en- 
joyed the  sight  of  the  same  hills  that  his  eyes  rested  on. 
But  henceforth  I  must  look  up  to  the  stars  as  the  only 
companions  of  my  wanderings  on  which  the  Son  of  Mary 
had  looked  when  he  was  a  wanderer,  and  a  shadow  that 
I  can  not  well  describe,  but  which,  I  believe,  my  reader 
understands,  fell  over  roe,  when  at  length  the  lofty 
mountain  with  its  white  crown  disappeared  from  view. 

It  was  long  after  dark  when  wo  reached  Khan  Sheik 
Mahmoud.  Ferrajj  had  taken  the  responsibility  of  pitch- 
ing the  tents  on  the  roof  of  the  khan,  finding  the  ground 
around  too  wet  The  roof  was  of  the  usual  material — 
brush  covered  with  a  foot  of  mud  and  gravel  rolletl  hard. 
Tlio  pegs  were  easily  driven  in,  and  so  we  finished  our 


4M*  asTmont. 

timftb  in  Sjnto  i  having  ikpi  fai  pntiy  bumIi  ev^iy  tori 
of  Immm  iad  plioo  *  hr  tlMoiiMf  .on  tlio  lop  of  a  kbanp 
OTor  the  hoaSt  of  a  hoadrod  Arab  mulolotrii  audot  aad 


Six Uioaiiiid  fiMi  bdovaowa  wrlba  IghUof  Boj- 
raoL  on  <J*^  ihofa  of  tlM  io^  oad  va  doni  to  tlM  mmIb 
ofagentio  moontaia  braaM  tluii  bfongbl  no  drtonaof 


The  rood  naxl  dij  was.  oxaenbla.    Ilwatiha 

Imrolod.  LmIej  nan,  wbo  liai  aavar  a  wona  road'  to 
Mnrol  thin  tha  top  of  Oiaaga  ooon^  itona  waB%  or  tha 

tho  way  down*  oar  path.  Sofiial  timaa  wt  lodo  down 
oaaoadoi  of  tUrt j  to  flftj  fiMt  daaoenti  wbm%  il  aaaBiad 
iaerodUilo  that  tho  honMi  ooald  Ifaid  ftolfaq;.  Ko  aqpraa- 
flionacan  ba  firand  to  oonrqr  i^  Jaat  idaa  of  thaaa.roada 
of  Sjriaa  tiaval,  fer,  aa  WUtaly  lamailBadt  *^If  ona  aajr 
twt  hal4  ha  will  be  aeooaod  of  «romaaoiog  aad  wUl  not  ba 
bdi0T0d.*> 

Ragged  from  bead  to  footi  stabed  with  the  red  mod  of 
the  plain  of  Baolbec,  and  sunoburnod  to  the  true  Bedouin 
shade  of  color,  wo  entered  tho  pine  groves  of  Beyront, 
and  getting  up  for  the  lost  time  a  fiiint  sort  of  gallop,  wo 
rode  up,  in  a  straggling  line,  to  the  gate  of  the  dty,  but 
instead  of  entering  it,  we  skirted  the  southern  nde  and 
reached  the  hotel  of  Demotri,  on  the  sea  shore,  where  we 
were  rejoiced  once  more  at  the  appearances  of  European 
comfort. 

I  scarcely  think  my  best  friend  would  havo  recognized 
me  in  the  guise  I  then  appeared  in. 

The  waves  of  the  sea  came  dashing  over  the  rocks  at 
the  very  front  of  Demetrius  house.  I  sprang  from  my 
horse,  hurried  to  tho  room  Abd-cl-Atti  had  prepared  for 
me,   for  ho,  as  usual,  had  come  on  ahead,  and  then  I 
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rushed  out  and  down  to  the  rocks,  and  planged  into  the 
glorious  sarf.  Was  it  not  magnifioent  1  How  I  laoghed 
at  the  laughter  of  the  waves,  how  cheerily  I  shouted  to 
them,  how  I  tried  mj  voice,  if  perchance  it  might  go 
echoing  and  glondng  along  from  wave-top  to  wave-top, 
right  westward  to  ears  far  distant  I  How  I  lay  down  on 
the  breasts  of  the  waves,  and  was  rocked  to  and  fro  by 
their  glorious  heavings  I 

But  the  book  is  full  I  must  pause  just  here.  Bey- 
rout  had  much  to  interest  me  during  the  week  that  I 
remained  in  it,  but  I  liave  not  space  to  describe  any  of 
this.  The  noble  American  missionaries  (Dr.  Smith  ea% 
pecially,  who  has  but  just  now  gone  to  God,  where 
Arabian  and  American  Christians  talk  the  same  lan- 
guage, but  where,  I  doubt  not,  he  finds  the  reward  he  io 
well  deserved  for  his  untiring  labors  to  make  the  word 
of  God  here  intelligible  to  one  as  to  the  other),  were  our 
friends,  and  we  enjoyed  their  hospitality  with  the  utmost 
delight. 

I  rode  out  to  the  pass  of  Uie  Nalir-el-Kelb,  where  the 
nnnics  of  successive  nations  and  centuries  have  mardied 
by  and  carved  their  tablets  as  they  passed,  until  tba 
rocks  of  the  hill  bear  more  such  inscriptions  than  perhaps 
any  other  pass  in  the  world. 

Returning  along  the  sands  of  the  sea,  we  had  a  glo> 
rious  run  of  seven  miles  to  Beyront,  with  the  spray 
dashing  cool  and  delicious  over  our  foreheads.  Tliat  was 
my  last  gallop  with  the  good  horse  Mohammed.  I  won* 
der  what  is  his  fate.  Whether  he  wanders  around  Tad- 
mor  in  the  wilderness,  or  is  down  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai.  What  Bedouin  rides  him  in  the  Howaran,  wliat 
fierce  desert  fray  my  g^ood  steed  was  in  last  night,  under 
what  palm-tree  he  stands  in  the  starlight,  what  child rensP 
tiny  fingers  feed  him  crusts  of  bread  on  the  slopes  of 
Lebanon. 


• 


4M  vsa  ttOO»  aomta  iioa4iiiia». 

The  atatmer  fcr  Oonttaliiiople  kqr  •&  OMhor  off  ilie 

mong  Um  rocks  in  lh»l  of  tlio  hold  to  notbm  w  tad 
oar  bi|gpige.  It  wot  a'  alill,  delicioas  aMxafa^  The 
innihinft  taj  oa  Lebaooa  Bko  a  gkarf*  The  aralolom 
•ad  ienraiiti  gitthared  arotaid  tho  boat.  It  was  hard 
jmiag  flom  tho  oompaaioBi  of  aovoa  moatfas  of  adroa- 
taroos  trarel  bolweeo  NoMa  aad'JDaiaaiOBa, 

Voniffl  wat  rimwiing  fai  tho  nhaidor  of  dotti  wUto 
lobia.  H^  Mohaauaod  was  iikali  tad  I  thoagjht  aot 
aaaiofod,  Bataid  was  llnioas  hi  hb  griaC  Thqr  stood 
M  tho  loeka  whOo  Ahd^kAtli  hdpod  Mifina  to  hir 
Mtt  ia  tho  boati  aod  as  I  lookod  qp  at  tho  dsriMUaasd 
gniap^  KohimwaMli  who  had  hasa  ftodfaig  fai  tho  opea 
jaid  srooad  tho  h^^  osbm  dowa  to  the  faadc  irith 

^^^aa  ^w^^aw  ^^^  ^^j^  ^o^  aa   aa^s  a^^Ma^aaa  a^iF  i^as^a^^w^^  i^sMiai^^^waaa^^^  ^a  a  ^^^^^Hp 

sad  lookod  so  wistlhlly^  that^  oa  mj  hbaoTt  it  was  bmnto 
difloolt  to  Isaro  Uoi  thsa  sU  tho  rfst|  I  warod  waj 

ss  honoraUs  sad  ftMifhrss  thejr,  snd  a  loog  osqr  swell 
carried  xl%  out  of  tho  break  in  the  rocks,  into  the  open 

a. 

So  I  left  the  Holy  Land. 


APPENDIX. 


ADVICE   TO   TRAVELERS    VISITING   STRIA. 

It  is  a  nmtter  of  great  surprise  to  me  that  so  few  Americans 
▼isit  Jerusalem,  when  it  is  so  easj  of  access.  There  is  a  regular 
French  steamer  from  Marseilles  erery  two  weeks,  which  touches  ai 
Jafla,  on  its  route  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople,  and  another 
wliich  touches  on  the  return  royage.  There  is  an  Austrian  steamer 
from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople,  and  a  return  steamer  also ;  so 
tJuit  tlio  traTclor  maj  V^ro  Alcxamlria  for  Jaifs,  on  anj  Fridaj, 
bj  one  or  tho  otlier.  If  lie  bo  at  Constantinople,  lie  may  IcaTo  tliat 
port  on  an  Austrian  steamer  one  week,  or  a  Frcndi  steamer  tlio 
next  week,  and  go  down  to  Boyrout,  Haifa,  or  Jafla. 

The  American  travekr  in  Europe  who  desires  to  visit  tlie  llolj 
City,  win  do  so  from  Aksxandria  or  Constantinople,  as  seems  best 
for  his  own  conTcnience.  Adricc  for  his  route  to  Alexandria,  and 
preparations  for  visiting  Egypt,  ho  will  find  in  my  rolumo  of 
•*  Boat  Lini  iw  Eotpt  asd  Ncsia." 

In  regard  to  the  preparations  necessary  for  a  Syrian  tour,  every 
thing  will  depend  on  tho  extent  of  the  tour,  and  the  persons  com- 
posing the  party.  It  is  perfectly  easy  for  gentlemen  to  reach 
Jerusalem  without  any  preparations,  or  dragoman.  Landing  from 
the  steamer  at  Jaffa,  they  will  find  an  American  consular  agent 
and  American  missionaries,  who  will  instantly  provide  them  with 
means  of  procuring  liorsrs.  They  can  ri<lo  up  to  Jerusafem  in  a 
single  day,  if  they  ride  eariy  and  Ute.  If  tliere  be  ladies  in  tho 
party,  prcparatioos  roust  be  made  beforehand ;  and  for  this  pur^ 
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— Bphto  d  Hi  fiiliHM  Aam.    Am  k  ao  koM  al  la 
SoBM  €0*  k  aboat  to  in0l «  €pMi  OM.   HaMgrlMdbMdljrdHH^ 
iMi  I  iMta  BollMnd  offl. 


1»  prooarad  ia  %jpt  Hm dn^nMttiHi aipp|f  ai tiwn 
l^eoalnot  Tha mw wn twekJih^ at Iha di fnaMin ly awe8>J 
ki  faipQri^g  oa  IIm  liafihR  ChattiaMaaloai^iaapad^oftfBaa 
af  aMra.  AoiMaavQf  MHTOfwaaooiNaMlaadi:  ar.if  nafiMfaaQRL 
abnM  faoaka  astea  a^^^  taBl%  bad%  aad  flaaiiaMafal  IdUk 
fiMafliBBia  wall  ladkaivS  pay.apoaad  aad  a  ^aarti^fta  aadk 
aanoB.  aad  lanra  Iha  daiai  DflariUa  anaaMBMBia 

Tha  aanal  tea  of  a  aomaoi  widi  a  dnapona%  ftr  %iii^  k  ftr  a 
aMtain  kamiav.  widi  an  mmmw  danf  mfc  in  valiifliia  iiliiiiA.  aa  a 
daid  aaai  dv  dai  aaifaa  Jmaniii  BBa.lha  limiaifli  vlui  widiBa  kk 
aaadaiaia  aaBkphei^iri>dadit|adkaUato|ayyaafwaag- 
BfWHfi  aa  lif  a<Mit  akw^fc  fflr  fo  awkakkaoalBMiwIdikkdnMnaaa 
b^lkadqr. 

In  mini  ifiB  dad  a  Hfff*fftMt  Lada  aoafarii  al  Baada^iriMa 
tliqrlMfackaanMiBM^lMiftBobadate-MkHBi^  Haaiajii^iabjf 
mf  mooofdoA  of  tha  howa  of  tha  Amarican  agent  thara^  iHiadiar  to 
try  his  rooms. 

At  Jeruaalem  there  are  two  tolerably  fair  innfl^  where  board  and 
lodging  can  be  obtained.  Elaewhere,  in  Syria,  the  tent  is  the 
safest  dependence,  in  all  weather,  for  shelter  and  comfort 

Tlio  traveler  who  purposes  viaiting  Syria  will  need  to  proYiUo 
lumself  with  good  pistola  I  recommend  the  Yolcanio  pistol,  A>r- 
merly  known  as  Jennings'  patent,  as  altogether  preferable  to  any 
that  I  have  seen. .  It  is  light,  safe,  and  sure,  and  the  ammunition 
compact  and  easily  carried.  For  dothing,  he  will  need  the  warm« 
est^  if  his  visit  be  in  the  spring,  which  is  the  safest  season  to  visit 
the  Holy  Land.  Saddles,  both  for  gentlemen  and  ladiefl^  must  be 
procured  before  going  to  Syria,  and  the  traveler  who  consults  his 
perfect  comfort,  will  look  out  for  and  buy  a  good  horse,  expecting 
to  sell  him  at  a  sacrifice  when  he  leaves  the  country. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  route  from  Cairo  across  the  desert, 
because  this  is  now  little  used.     The  journey  of  forty  days  by  way 
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of  SioAi,  or  the  long  desert  as  it  b  usmlljr  called,  scaroelj  repejt 
oDo  for  the  fatigue  incurred,  while  the  UiUe  desert  road,  to  Qasa, 
is  aToklod  bj  the  sea  Toyage. 

In  coining  from  Oonstantinople,  it  is  better  to  enter  SjriA  at 
BejTTOut  Here  are  good  hotels,  plenty  of  dragomans,  and  all  con* 
vcntciiocs  for  Uio  commoncemcnt  of  a  Syrian  journey.  It  woukl 
bo  a  pleasure  to  know  what  traveler  is  this  spring  occupying  my 
canvas liomc,  which  I  left  in  Beyrout,  in  which  I  passed  so  many 
nights  of  tentrlife  on  the  hills  of  Holy  Land. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  gentlemen,  who  wish  to  travd  economi- 
cally,  to  Tisit  Palestine  without  tents,  trusting  to  such  lodging  as 
they  can  obtain  in  the  mud  huts  of  the  natives.  It  is  a  serero 
trial  to  tho  strcngUi  and  powers  of  endurance  of  any  man,  and  I 
strongly  advise  tho  most  hardy  not  to  attempt  it  It  is  this  that 
lias  sacrifiood  many  noble  young  Americans  to  Syrian  fevers. 
Roughing  it  in  this  manner,  exposed  to  all  weathers,  with  no  shel- 
ter at  night  but  the  filthy  huts  of  the  people  overrun  with  vermin 
and  destitute  of  beds  or  covering — pushing  on  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  the  trmveksr  at  length  sinks  under  the  fiUigue, 
which  is  greater  from  tho  constant  excitement  of  travel  in  Holy 
Land,  and  finds  at  last  a  grave  in  the  soil  he  so  vcncratesi  Such 
graves  are  among  tlio  most  melancholy  ^pots  pointed  out  to  the 
wanderer  over  tho  soil  of  Canaan. 

One  grave  I  wcQ  remember  that  I  lingered  beside  with  in- 
tensest  interest  It  was  that  of  a  young  Fren(^  lady,  who  fefl 
a  victim  to  her  devotion  to  a  holy  pilgrimage,  and  died  in  her  tenty 
surrounded  indeed  by  many  fiiends,  but  destitute  of  that  attend- 
ance and  those  comforts  which  might  perhaps  have  saved  her. 

Whether  Holy  Land  will  ever  be  more  accessible  to  travekrs,  is 
a  problem  I  shall  not  undertake  to  solve.  There  may  be  a  rail- 
way ftom  Jerusalem  to  the  coast  some  day,  but  at  present  tbsrs  ii 
nothing  to  warrant  such  an  enterprise. 

In  concluding  this  volume,  it  remains  only  for  me  to  txpnm 
my  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Adams  for  the  beautiful  vignettes  which 
ornament  so  many  of  the  chapters.  I  have  eteewhere  spoken  of 
the  larger  illustrations^  whose  accuracy  may  be  relied  on. 
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The  readers  of  **  Boat  IJfc  in  Egypt  ami  Nubia,**  and  *'  Tent  Life 
in  the  Holy  Land,**  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the  **  Miriam  ** 
of  those  Tolumes  of  travel,  the  wife  of  the  author,  having  accompanied 
him  in  two  pilgrimaj«cs  to  the  Holy  City,  has  now  gone  to  "the  Je- 
rusalem which  is  alx)ve,  the  mother  of  us  all.**  In  her  frame  of  ethe- 
real  purity,  delicacy,  and  frailty,  was  a  spirit  of  intense  energy,  glad- 
ness, and  iKauty,  refined  l>y  grace  and  the  highest  literary  and  artistic 
culture,  making  her  the  charming  companion  ami  friemi,  the  centre 
of  a  wide,  admiring,  and  now  sorely  smitten  circle  of  loving  friends. 
Through  many  yean  the  patient  sufferer  under  painful  disease  thit 
made  life  at  home  or  abroad,  on  sea  or  lami,  a  crmAict,  she  wa^  always 
the  cheerful,  buoyant  companion,  the  light  of  other  hearts  while  her 
own  was  the  seat  of  mortal  pain,  and  with  peaceful,  joyous  hope  ami 
holy.  Christian  faith,  she  waited  for  the  Lord.  Ami  when  her  weary 
feet  touched  the  other  shore,  she  said,  *'IIe  will  keep  the  feet  oC 
hb  saints,**  ami  so  entered  into  rest.^A'.  V.  O^smrt.] 
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